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FOREWORD. 


With pleasure I accept the duty of writitig a 

few words of infcrodaciiou to this l> 0 (>k or 

of books. “ Good wine needs oobtmh, *' says f hr. 
English proverb ; yet must the vintner, ere he is 
known, state that he has wine to sell. And even 
so with the wine of the Spirit. It instilie^ itself 
when tasted, but the first tasting iniFst he othired. 
My huxnble odico is merely to say: “Taste/ 

The Bhaga/md*QU(l is ho w<3a!thy ot eon tent 
that a hundred conimentators may aji notable it., a.iid 
leave it, as though untouched, to a Inpidrod inoi’e, 
It is a true Scripture of the JiacM^, a life ratine' 
than a book. For eaeli age it Iras a tmw mesHagi*, 
for each civilisation a new word. Once it Haiti 
India: ** Meditate*^: and she has imnlitated for Nft 
long that her meditation has passed into drowsi* 
ness. Now it cries to India: **Acl/‘; and the eidi 
is echoing through the land, awakening overyw^lierr 
a longing for action. But action, to lie iisiifiil, 
must he wise; action, to be UBefiil, miwt aim at llm 
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Common Good and must be the harmonious work- 
ing out of the Supreme Will. 

And as India has fallen by separateness, pride, 
sloth and the claiming of the unrecompensed 
service of others, so the Gnid now cries, “ Serve,” 
and “ Bealise that all are One.” 

This is the keynote of this book. As the 
refi?ain of the Author was : “Therefore fight”, so is 
the refrain of the commentator: “Therefore serve.” 
The Gita does nob live because the Teacher urges 
His pupil to a physical struggle with the opponents 
of a day; it lives because the pupil is — as the same ; 
Teacher elsewhere said — the mind of man, because 
he is engaged in a perennial struggle with the 
thoughts and hopes and fears which are the kins- 
folk of that- mind, and because he must conquer 
these ere he can attain to man's true function. 
Service: ‘‘ Acting in communion with ME, let him 
render all action attractive.” • 

Mr. Brooks has done his work well. The 
reader will find his' own mind stimulated — the true 
object of a book. There are admirable ideas and 
phrases scattered throughout the lectures, ideas 
'that will be fruitful, and phrases that will “stick^^ 
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May it be useful in bringing about the Service 
which is its keynote, and may every reader realise 
that whenever he is faced by a human need, there 
is his place of service. 

Annie Besant, P. T.S. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 

In introducing this first Volnnae, a few words 
about myself may not be out of place. The more 
so as I have, as a rule, neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion to answer the countless questions that are put 
to me on that subject during my lecturing tours. 
Also because various mis-statements in the Press 
(e.g., as to my being a native of West Australia, 
or of North America, and so on) have been left 
unrectified. 

I confine myself strictly to the outside of my 
life. Whatever can be said of the inside will be 
found scattered throughout these books by who 
can read. 

I was born in Paris, April 5th 1873, as the 
seventh and youngest child of an English father 
and a French mother, both Roman Catholics by 
faith. My people were West Indian planters, 
owning large sugar estates in the southern part of 
Cuba, but having fixed their residence in Paris 
from the days of the Third Napoleon— some eight 
years or so before my birth. 
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I am altogether innocenfe of AMirology* btit 
append my birth-ohart for the delectation of 

Paris, eth April 187S. 


rNfto23*5 




A A.M, A 


'3r>v -x. 





(The friendly anther ni thb eliart, m mt m 

modesty, writer that he i« merely a Iwgtnner, and there 
may lie miatakos in it# So there may, But HoaMoiietl iiiltipiii 
in the Hcienoo of the aiarH eiui surely lliid them out, f Itheri 
need’nt know the. difference* If thia la wrong I »hiill he 
thankful to whoever sends a right one Ur f,he next 
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amateurs. Thom %rho find worldly jirospcrity in 
it harl botJ^T givn it np- I mfsii, Astrolofiy. 

From the* time of my With, my father's busi- 
neas boKaii to go wroiif!. Horn in coimitlnrabla 
wealth, into the most exchiHivo uirelos of Paria 
Society, whem my mother was a ihuhmi of fashion 
in her day. f oarno of aRo an ednoatod pauper, 
without either health or |iroano0l>*. At thirty- 
Boven I find myaelf a reliRious mendicant, a sort 
of non-conformist, vowkms friar, an imh pendaiit 
faffir, a nrinniiiiHi hy tnmporamont ami choice (jfim 
may call mo what you liki!l. wandMiins over India 
in Hindu aseeiie yarh. mostly harefoot 

My chief link with the wnrlii was liroken at 
the age of ten, hy ray mother's death in .Itily 
From that time onwards, my education was in the 
hands of a Kronch hrothor-in law, sineo deasl — a 
blatnoIoHs menilHir of the Frimch Aristocracy, 
of reduced means hut glorious litiuage, an ernhodi- 
ment of duty and honour, whose moilitir was 
somewhat of a saint. As for iny own mother, hisr 
strenuous worldly life seems to have left her leisure 
enough (wften she took it, the (lods perhaps rni^htr 
Wl) to toMfe htrself CJarman iw % mii and 
naaitor 0®fciie in ilia teii Tiili I of aoiir«i* found 
otat fasrs laler. No me to Imvo fcaknti any 
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notice at the time, 

My father I need hai’diy speak of. Tie was 
mostly away on business and never entered iny 
child-life. He was a good man, but we had liMl** 
in common. He died in 190B. 

I was a boarding stndont at the 
Stanislas, Paris, from 1884 to 1893. I passed iriy 
BaccaJam*Sat LeMres (Arts Examination), first 
and second parts, in 1890 and 1891 ritspootivoly j 
and added the BaecalanrMi Is Saiamrs in 

In 1893, I joined the Ecok ikmirak dm Arts 
id Mawnfaeiures, the chief CivilrEngineering 
College in France. Upon coming of age, I had to 
go through certain legal formalities in or<ler to 
assert my British nationality-— forrnalities wliicli 
all foroigiKWB horn and residing in France have io 
submit to, or be taken as French* My mind had 
been made up as to this ste|) from childhood, 
though England was to m(» an unknown latifl. 

In 1894, my health alfeogcthisr broke down ; 
and my worldly studies (which I carei! Htf!<‘ 
about) were interrupted, never- to las r<*iillv 
resumed again. 


xii BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 

It was in 1896, at Li6ge, in Belgium, where 
I had joined, pro format the Institut Electro- 
Technique Montefiore ^ — being quite unfit to push on 
with my studies, a broken-down neurasthenic wreck 
— that I came for the first time into touch with 
‘ Occult ’ Teaching, and began to understand that 
there was something worth understanding to under- 
stand, something worth doing to do — a trodden 
Path to self* transcendence where I could tally my 
yivid but as yet inchoate spiritual experience with 
that of others, and gradually, by conscious volition, 
evolve Order out of Chaos. I joined the Martinist 
Order (in those days a lusty rival of the Theoso- 
phical Society in France) and at the same time 
became, by applying to the London Headquarters^, 
a Member of the Theosophical Society, of which I 
had heard nothing save from a liberal and fair- 
minded member of the rival organisation. Some 
of my associates of those early days were really 


1, A Belgian Electrical Engineering College mucli fre- 
quented by students from all parts of the world. If I re- 
member rightly, less than half the students, in my day, 
were actually Belgians. 

2. I applied on the 17th of November 1896. My diploma 
is dated 19tih. 
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excellent people, to whom I owe a debt of pro- 
found gratitude. 

It was only in the spring of 1898 that I oame 
into per.W7ial touch with the TlxaoBophioal Society, 
througli Dr, Brnest Nysseng, who opened nj) for 
me in this incarnation the oft-trodden path of vege- 
tarianism and simple living. I imobably owe hlin 
my life, for the decline, which had gone ftirther than 
1 care to think aliont, was checked once for all* 

In M.ay and dune 1808, in BniHgels, I inter* 
I)r 0 ted the brilliant lectures of M'r. .1, C. Chatlerjis 
which marked the beginning of the present era erf 
Theosophical expauBion in Belgium, f emlioclicid 
the 8ul)Htanc6 of thosit leeturos in a })o<d: cnjtiUec! 

Ij(f Phtlmophu* cIm infie'\ which 

has proved the mogt popular f.nl.roeiiciiott to 
Tluioso]>hy in the French langmigfs 

From that titne onward, my life hah helf)ngc<l 
to Theosophy. There was nothing oIhc for it to 
belong to* hor two years I rjianaged ipiitc a 
number of study -groups in BnisBrtlH, tinring which 
peijod J trafiHlaterl intO' brctudi Mrs, Besaut^H 
Amimt Winimti, Mmi am! fm JhAirn, amt almoHl 
the whole of Ju iJtc Oii/cr (Jtfiitt* I ahifi ociciisio*' 
nally helped Mr. C, W. hmmnrnivr in hk 
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lecturing work in Paris and Brussels. Health very 
gradually improving. I attended the London Con- 
ventions of 1898, 99, and 1900, at which latter 
time I was suffering from overstrain, and appre- 
ciated Mr. 0. W. Leadbeater's kind and simple 
hospitality more than words can telJ. 

In December, 1900, I came out to India at 
the instance of Mrs. Annie Besant,.and spent four 
months in her house at Benares, from January to 
ilpril, 1901. 

Prom May, 1901, to June 1904, I acted as 
private tutor to a dear young Indian friend, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the only son of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, the well-known Pleader of Allahabad. It 
was during this period that I began to study the 
Bhagavad- G%td and the Upanishads in the text. 
My young pupil helped me to decipher, and a 
brother- theosophist, Babu Sris Chandra Basu, 
lent me a few passages of word for word trans- 
lation. My only Gurus, besides these, were Apte’s 
excellent Sanskrit-English Dictionary, replete 
with information, and Vidyasagara*s Miniature 
Grammar. 

After leaving my pupil, in 1904, I wandered 
between Naini Tal and Madras, never fixed any- 
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where for even a month; then settled down frc 
February 1905 to May 1906 as Honorary Teacl 
in a Hindu School called The Ghinsurah Traini^ 
Academy, twenty miles North of Calcutta. Apg 
from school work, I led the life of a recluse. 

I spent the next summer at Naini Ta (Jur 
Sept. 1906), caught jungle-fever in the' Ter 
escaped with it to the house of a dear friend 
Bareilly, who nursed me back to health, and spe 
Jan. -March, 1907 with Babu Daya Nath, Su 
Judge at Fatehgarh, U. P., another siler 
unobtrusive friend, at whose house much sol, 
work was done, especially during the subseque. 
hot weather (May-Sept, 1907.) 

Then, after seven years of silence, began tt 
lecturing. First, on sundry Theosophical subject 
with informal GUa classes between, mostly in tl: 
United Provinces. Then the present course 
systematic GUa lectures, over well-nigh all tl 
rest of India, from August 1908. 

My translation ^of the Bhagavad~GUd (fin 
edition) was mostly written at Gwalior in Ma: 
July, 1908, at the house of E. B. Syamsunderla 
O. I. E., and published, with a few notes at th 
end, at Ajmere, in January, 1909. 
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where for even a month; then settled down from 
E’ebruary 1905 to May 1906 as Honorary Teacher 
in a Hindu School called The Chmsurah Trainmg 
Academy, twenty miles North of Calcutta. Apart 
from school work, I led the life of a recluse. 

I spent the next summer at Naini Ta (June- 
Sept. 1906), caught jungle-fever in the’ Terai, 
escaped with it to the bouse of a dear friend at 
!Bareilly, who nursed me back to health, and spent 
Jan. -March, 1907 with Babu Daya Nath, Sub- 
Judge at ratehgarh, U. P., another silent, 
unobtrusive friend, at whose house much solid 
work was done, especially during the subsequent 
Hot weather (May- Sept, 1907.) 

Then, after seven years of silence, began the 
lecturing. First, on sundry Theosophical subjects, 
with informal GUd classes between, mostly in the 
XJnited Provinces. Then the present course of 
systematic Gltd lectures, over well-nigh all the 
rest of India, from August 1908. 

My translation ^of the Bhagamd-GUa (first 
edition) was mostly written at Gwalior in May- 
July, 1908, at the house of E. B. Syamsunderlal, 
G. I. E., and published, with a few notes at the 
end, at Ajmere, in January, 1909. 
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PREFACE. 


For the last two years ( August 1908- 
September 1910) I have been continually engaged 
in lecturing on the subjects of which these Essays 
treat, I have, during that period, addressed close 
upon 1,500 meetings, in 131 places scattered over 
a triangle extending from Jaffna in Ceylon to 
Eawalpindi in the Punjab and Habiganj in Sylhet 
(East Bengal). 

A list of the places where I have lectured may 
be of interest to my Indian readers. Taken more 
or less in order, and naming only the more 
important ones\ they stand as follows: . 

Eajkot, Junagadh, Bhavnagar and 8 other 
places in Kathiawar (August- September 1908). 

Surat, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Bombay and 5 
other places in Gujerat (October-December 1908). 

1. A systematic course of lectures and classes was given 
in all save a dozen or so of the 131 places visited. There 
were hardly ever less than two meetings a day. Special 
group meetings, school and college addresses, and morn- 
ing and night classes often ran the total up to five on 
Sundays, exceptionally six, and even seven on one occasion. 
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CJoimbatore, Calioufc, Mangalore, Palghat, 
Madura, Tanjore, Pondicherrj^ Negapatam, Triobi- 
MOpoIj-, Kumbhakonam and 23 other places in 
South Madras ('Januarj'-July 1909). 

Bangalore, Mysore and 10 other places in the 
Mysore State (August-September 1909). 

Hubli, Dharwar, Belgaum in the South 
Mabratta Country (September 1909), 

Bellary, Kurnool and 3 other places in N. 
I^Iadras; Bombay; Dhar, Mhow, Dewas in Central 
fndia {October 09). 


Dehli, Lahore, Ferozepore, Eawalpindi, Mool- 
IB the Punjab (Nov, -Bee. 09). 

^ Gyi, Calcutta, Midnapur ; Comilla, Noafchali, 
Narayanganj, Munshiganj; Berhampore, 
Serampore and 12 other places in 
West Bengal (Jan. -June 1910), 

^pur, Nagpur. Amraoti, Akola and 5 other 
^ the Central Provinces (June-Jnly 1910). 

Sholapur, 

'auly-SepI iOiO);"" " the Mahratta 

»> ’^e^comed with 

■ occasionally on enthusiasm ^ 


I 
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the audiences riumbering mostly from 3 to 500, 
rising occasionally to 7 or 800 as in Mysore, Dacca 
and other places, and even 1,500 as in Bangalore 
and Poona. They seldom fell below 100, since in 
small places and villages with very few English- 
knowing people, the lectures were interpreted in 
the vernacular, drawing considerable and often 
keenly appreciative audiences. 

I was everywhere requested to have the 
siisbtanee of these lectures and class-lessons 
published without delay, as lectures like these, 
when heard, leave behind them little more than a 
Igeneral impression, however elevating. Even the 
ixiost interesting details, keenly appreciated at the 
•time, are apt to be subsequently forgotten. 

That the task thus imposed upon me by a 
fxdendly public was most willingly undertaken, 
^oes without saying. But to undertake is one 
“tiling; to achieve, another. 

Two enormous difficulties confronted me at 
oixtset, 

Krst, and worst, my own quasi- constitutional 
inability to write out a lecture. I always speak 
(^cct&vn/pore^ without even a note or a sketch, — the one 
condition for a really good lecture being to leave the 
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brain fallow for an hour or more, lying stretched 
-out at full length, absorbed in a sort of (non-intel- 
lectual) contemplation not easy to describe, but 
invar iably without reference to the subject in hand] 
walk leisurely to the lecture- place in silence, with 
the brain of a placid cow; once there, fix the mind 
squarely on the subject with a silent and 
impersonal prayer that good may be done; and 
speak. The moment the lecture is over, drop ‘it, 
.and lapse instantly into that state of mind (known 
to some few of my readers, perhaps) in which 
words and thoughts are a weariness, and children 
:at play the only gods on Earth. 

When first I sat down before a sheet of paper, 
•and tried, all by myself, to think of what I had 
said or might say on such or such a subject, the 
result was... what you, friend Eeader, will never 
see — and thank your stars for it. 

It took months of trial and failure to produce 
the dry-as-dust little six-page sketch entitled 
Kur^ikshetra}, which I only insert as a landmark 
of that ultra- dry period. 

1. Forming Chapter I of this Volume. This skefech has 
‘^suhseq.nently developed into a whole new volume, eri titled 
iT/ie ..Wirtr, which is now ready for piahlication, and is 
announced elsewhere. 
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Then came the Introd^iction (of course I had 
no idea that it would serve as Introduction when 
I wrote it) — with some curious dream -verses 
obtained on awaking from sleep. The stanza 
which stands by itself on p. 1 came first, one 
morning; those on pp. 10*11, a few days later. 
The peculiar symbolism of those verses colours 
more or less the whole of the Introduction \ This 
bulky Introduction may be forgiven, as it is intend- 
ed to serve for the whole series of volumes, which 
may run to half-a-dozen if I live to publish them. 

After that, things went on more and more 
smoothly, and by the time the viii*^ Chapter was 
written, the sense of difficulty (of the first kind) 
had well-nigh vanished. 

The second difficulty remained, however, and 
still remains. It is that of getting things printed 
within a reasonable time once they are written. 
It is doubly great for a wanderer like myself. 

This difficulty need not be further discussed 
here. Suffice it to say that I have begun (from 
June 1910) the ‘deliberate collection of a fund 
intended to place my publications on a satisfactory 
basis in future ; and that whoever has something 
1, See :pp. .38-43. 


B 
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spare, and feels moved to co-operate with me 
the spreading of these ideals tbroughont India 
and' abroad — may contribute his mite, whatevei 
may be. My permanent address is simply 

AdyaVj 

MADEAS, S. 

^ • 

A few words of explanation as to certa 
passages in this book, which to a section of r 
readers may at first sight appear somewhat stran| 
Chapters ii and iii form the beginning of i 
attempt^ to show what a peculiar**— nay, extraori 
— Book the Mahdbharata is; what far-reachf 
issues of unwritten History it deals with, in i 
curious dramatic symbolism ; and, above all, he 
radically difierent”“how diametrically opposite, 
should say — the vital spirit of those Ancie 
• Scriptures^ is, from what India’s prolong! 
degeneracy has misrepresented it to be. 

I have attempted to show that the Bhagava 
trUd, read without any traditional Hindu bis 

1. Continued in the Holy particularly in Chapi 

ill, which see. 

2. The passage of the Yoga-Vasishtha quoted on pp. i 
70 is enough to ehow that the Mahdbharata does not stai 
jLlone in this respect. 
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without the coloured spectacles of sectarian philo- 
sophic views, is not really a /Hindu’ Book at all: — 
unless you take Hinduism to mean, not 'Hinduism’ 
in a sectarian sense, but Uhiversalism, the one 
practical Eeligion (re-linking) of Man -God- Nature 
into One. An Aryan Book some of you might like 
to call it — but that makes it almost more 
European than Indian.^ Also the Wisdom which 
it hands on® flourished, even here in India, ages 
before the Manu ever hatched out this Aryan Eace 
of ours from its hoary Atlantean predecessor. 

For myself, I had rather call the Book a 
Kecord of spiritual -divine Life-Experience, a 
Document of Universal Eedemption, a Poem of 
Poems by a Poet of Poets, a gracious ‘Gift of 

1. It seems pretty clear that the Caucasian Westerners 
are of purer Aryan stock than the majority of Hindus. 

Besides, 1 should hardly wonder if these Teachings, 
read and interpreted after this fashion, were found to be, 
for some time at least, more readily assimilable by the 
earnest, free-minded, dogma-emancipated Westerner, with 
practical instinct unmarred by subtle theories, and healthy, 
vital optimism, than by those Hindus whose minds are wont 
to run in grooves of secular, ingrained metaphysical habit. 
But things are changing, anyhow, and this may help 
them to; 

2. Oita, iv, 1-3 ; xviii, 63.^.' ‘ 
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Super-Man to yearning, striving Man. And tar 
brighter is the glory to India that her great 
Ancients should have been such Men and should 
have written such Books, than if these things were 
private shibboleths for any narrow sect or jaiuj- 
diced hereditary clique to keep under their own 
bushel and gloat over^ 

I have fearlessly discussed the charactiU’ of 
Bhishma, amongst other topics; candidly setting 
down, just as they happened, all the various lijies 
of thought that suggested thernBclves to rue in tliis 
connection. They are not all in this Vohune. 
Some have overflowed into The Hntp If Vo* 
which see. 

My object, in such passages, is chiefly la stir 
up new trains of thought; to get out of warn 
grooves, at all costs ; to open windows and lr*| in 
light and air. Let us^ do this fearloBsly fa stjni 

1 . The itself clearly tells us (xviii, 07.71) whn mi,«v 

and who may not receive its Teachings. Thone vcrncH HlinulU 
of course be read in the light of SbrI Kwlma^R own diUunt inn 
of Himself, as set forth in this Yolunm. pp. I7‘i. 

2 . I may fairly consider myself entitled to gpmli .w an 

Indian, since I have neither home nor interests mituth fin*. 
Hand of my adoption, and am devoting my whole life in it 
and to Humanity through it— according to my ligliiH, 
may not be a ‘ Hindu^ (in the sectarian Hriiilil 
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with, I say. Then only shall we be able to make 
out priceless old dust- covered art-treasures, in this 
rambling old Palace of Hinduism, from mere 
musty rubbish; then only shall we be able to 
sweep and dust well and wisely, and set the whole 
house in order. 

A thorough overhauling and re-examination 
•of her ideals from the standpoint of life, of actual, 
practical, organic Q-ood, is one of the things without 
which India cannot step forward into the bright 
future that awaits her. 

A college student once said to me : *‘Sir, we 
have now come to love and reverence our Ideals. 
But how to put them into practice ? It seems we 
are making little headway in that direction.** 
/' Are you quite sure,’* I questioned back, “that 
your ideals are, all of them, practicable? *’ 

And I instanced Bhishma and others. But 
he failed to understand. He was rather shocked, 
in fact, especially when I instanced Gmdhari^ 

I care to be. But I am certainly more of a Hindu than 
‘ Hindus ’ who know and honour their Scriptures less than 
I do, and occasionally disgrace ' Hinduism ’ in their own 
lives. Hinduism (as we, Friend Reader, understand it) is 
safe beyond the reach of these. 

1. See Story of the Great War, p. 36. 
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OX ample of what an ideal wife ought 7 wt to 
^"^liberately portrayed, as I believe, by Veda 
foi? the commonsense of mankind to interpret 
0g j|3 likeh^ besides, that a really ideal 




y^o^-lld have given birth to Duryodhana and 


other devils?) An ideal wife,*’ I added, 
by fate to a blind husband, tvotild have 
to see for tioo^^'' ‘^It 
xiot necessary,” he replied, '‘for they were 
queen, and had plenty of servants to see 
ox* both.'* I gave him up. He failed to see 

aa.t; aroa,lly faithful and humble servants, along 
aa,tr line, should have poked out their own eyes 
itiiei* tiban enjoy what their beloved master and 
were deprived of. 


Tkore is ONE practicable Ideal, in this Uni- 
sirao, w-bich draws out by degrees all there is in 
^xx ; that is SEEVIOE. Where that is lost 

ght of, all the rest, * spirituality ’ included, is on 
o loffi-iiand ’ path of disintegration, not on the 
’ path of cosmic Organisation. 

^ ^ ^ ^ # 


Tbo same prefatory remarks apply to other 

^ • H“oir^ we have a most elementary application of the 
ias.^S€Z9%^t^€X.Ma (organic co-operation) principle, which is the 
aiia tjo^ie of this book. 
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passages which may, at first sight, seem invidious 
to some, — chiefly the Notes on Chapter vii. I can 
assure you, friend Reader, that there is no malice 
in this Book. If anything flusters you, take it 
as a joke, and you will certainly be much nearer 
the mark than the messy enthusiast of ‘ reform ^ 
who mistakes me for an iconoclast after his own 
heart. Those who know me at all know I am any- 
thing but that. 

For the rest-— like the old showman at the 
fair — all I can say is: 

“look inside.” 


POSTSCRIPTA. 

Three more points suggest themselves, which 
ought to be referred to in the Preface* Being 
guiltless of the Art of academic composition. 
I am content to 'dump’ them here without fur- 
ther ado, as postscripts at the end of a letter. 


The political aspect of this religious propa- 
ganda has been briefly alluded to elsewhere, in the 
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special Prefatory Note (subsequently added) to 
Ohapter i. It is fully dealt with in The Holy War. 

The Grlta emphatically teaches one thingy and 
that is loha-sangrahay^ union, co-operation, organic 
solidarity — solidarity as between white and brown 
and black and yellow, between Hindu, Parsi, 
Christian, Musulman, between Bast and West, 
male and female, man and beast and god. For 
solidarity between all creatures includes every one 
of these, and a few more besides. 

One thing it as emphatically condemns, and 
that is separateness. It calls upon all whose will 
is set on Unity to join hands and by their united 
effort stem the lethal current of disintegrating 
thought, feeling and act, of racial, social and reli- 
gious prejudice and hatred which, running strong 
even under the surface-crust of our ultra- complex 
civilisation, is ever tending to sweep Humanity 
back to the chaos whence . it has sprung forth at 
the call of Him Who Buies. 

Once this is understood, all misgivings — for 
oAnscientious reader — are at an end. 

are people who seem const! tution- 
of reading a book through, especially 
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a book which requims to be studied, like this one. 
For such people, isolated passages may well have 
whatever invidious or complimentary meaiiing 
their fancy chooses to ascribe to them. 

One sentence will serve as example. It 
occurs on p, 82, lines 8-2 L Eeaders can scarcely 
help drawing a parallel l)etweeri what is said there 
as to the Soul of Man, and what is happening here 
ill India to-cla>-. Pfiripheric forces (foreign rulers) 
awakening by tlie contagion of their restless energy 
the slumboring powers of the Boul (India) whicfi 
must then either tinnex or oust the strangers, and 
attain svariljyami (Belf- Mastery). 

1 was of course quite conscious of the paralle! 
when I wrote this, and knew wiiat sundry imfires'* 
sions it might give I'ise to in tlie minds of {livers 
reiuhu’s. Yet I hdd to write, it, sim|dy fur a use // 
/.V true. True both ways- Psychologically true 
and |)olitical!y true. Put for all that my seiiara* 
tisfe extremist friend need not rub his hands and 
gj in under Ids moustacbe i nor nciul my suiajr* 
ciliouH Anglo-Indifui friend put on that ominous 
frown, droi) his eye-glass and mutter, “Alia, dididt 
1 tell you sol Koth grin ami frown am nrieatled 
for. l: have said ''either mmex or ouHlYVv....aiid | 
say it again. The .Britisli Clovernineni in Indiii 
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iR, as a mutter of fad, in of lajirig gratliiiill>’ 

amieX'Cii, mt otmted, by tha iiiigliiy Laiiil ii riil<::‘H. 
Wiial I HMian is that it is graiiiially (imiimi ii'.i 
bseoma ht^ia'n iniroly ami simiily. 

The proeess hm m% gom; vary farjiw y#a. ft niimi 
go fiirfchon If it rtooH nnt, Briiisb liolt* miwt 
logioally stop otii soma day, mul giv« way to 
Bomatliiiig else. A I.jami of 
taiite caonot romain a fkpendmwif for ovor.. 

This is simple iogie, Wliine iiolitieal o|iitiirm 
{which ill my ease is loeroly n phaH^* of reliKioiiH 
and philosophic Faith) niepn its, in liure: Tlir 
snapping of the link Is'sUvmm ho'lia ami Bnglaml 
would be welcomed by the separatist as a siic<»e<s. 
I should deplore it as a failure ■oiot irteriilv as a 
failure from the standpoint of WfiglaiHi, or of 
India, but as a vary serious, albeit hut t**iii|ioriirv, 
set hmh to the evolution of Mankiiicl towards its 
organic Destiny. I have said, la)! i.aiople takr^ 
it as they like* 

I am .glSfd to be able to state tliiil Jlritiili 
GovarnmenI officials, all over India, siiem to have 
thoroughly understood the mission of Theosophy* 
in this respect. For, although my strange attire- 
strange ■ when ooupled with the English immr* 
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which I do not intend to drop^ — invariably drew 
the attention of the Police (quite rightly too, in 
these unsettled days) and brought constant en- 
quiries, I was never interfered with in the least. 
Some few Civilians (too few) attended the lectures. 
Those who did were invariably pleased, and some 
of them warmly commended my work. I may 
here thank Messi's. H. C. Street, S. K. Sawday, 
J. C. Grupta and M. G. Ghosh, all of East Bengal, 
Messrs. A. E. Mathias and Mitchell of the C. P., 
and Mr. Campbell of Satara for their kind words 
of encouragement. Lt. Col. W, B. Lane, L M. 
S., Inspector General of Prisons, 0. P., is a 
staunch Theosophist himself, and needs no thanks. 
Lady Muir Mackenzie, whose gracious influence 
Bombay and Poona have now unfortunately lost, 
could be equally relied on for warmest sympathy 
and help, and did not fail. 

Here is the major portion of a letter which I 
wrote in June last to the Branches of the Theoso- 
phical Society at Nagpur and other places which I 
was going to visit: — 

, “It is important that someone at least among the respon- 

1. Friends who want to “swamify” me may call me 
“ Swami Brooks” if they like— a coupling of East and West, 
which I shall not object to. 
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sible officials shall be well informed as to the scope ^ 
objects of my work, else my mode of life which is, of ooui^^ ^ 
a factor in doing good and removing racial prejudice 0 ^ 
separateness, may give rise to misconceptions among lo^^ 
Police Officials whose zeal occasionally leads them — qt** 
innocently, of course— to ‘colour’ facts and theorize ^ ; 
insufficient data. Nothing of the sort can do any hajf^^ 
if my work is well known to some responsible Officials* 

In Bast Bengal, the District and Sub-Divisiort^^ 
Officers frequently attended my meetings, so that everythin^^ 
went on smoothly where it might well have been otherwi^^ i 
as you can easily understand. 

Unfortunately, in this Province, most of the responsil^^'^ 
Officials seem to have been too busy to attend, save latterly 
at Seoni and Bhandara. My brief halt at Seoni was fruitfl^^: 
in this respect, as a Judicial I. 0. S. Officer whose name, 
think, is Mr. Mitchell, attended my one lecture and was VQty 
favourably impressed. 

At Bhandara, Mr. A. E. Mathias, I. 0. S, Deputy 
Commissioner^ attended two lectures, and the D. S. F# 
one. Mr. Mathias was very sympathetic, and invited 
to his bungalow where we had hours conversation ott 
Theosophy and other matters. 

Pray let it be known that one of the chief objects of my 
life is the removal of racial ill-feeling in this country, an<3i 
that Universal Solidarity is the one dogma which I preach- 
Where I have come into touch with the Officials they hav© 
always assured me that I was rendering good service to th0 
Government. I, of course, am really simply following my 
s^adlmrma, leading the life that expresses my nature, suifc» 
me best, and makes me happiest. I am not open to argu* 
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menfe on the quosfcion, any more than in matter of 
choice of literature or diet. But it would foe a pity and 
a shame if misoonceptiong were allowed to grow thrcnign 
ignorance from below, nimply from lack of a little iron fob* 
which can easily be taken by local TheoBophtHlH to inform 
the authoriticK, so that my ‘‘mission” (maily the following 
of my natural propensities) which happens to Ih! of iHmidfo t« » 
the Government and the people alike, may bo alioweci in 
continue unchecked as hitherto. It is masi needed m this 
period of trouble and suspicion. 

The unfortunate abus«‘ of the (V/fn by wrong-mi tnhal 
and even criminal poople, and its eonsequent implication m 
police searches etc, have led to the bolief that the Govern 
ment wishes to proscribe the (Mta. This is nmst dangerous, 
as mischief-makers take advantage of this to turn hfirml«»r* 
people against the (jovernment in t.hc name of religimi : 
whereas the Governmtmt has in reality never drisunt nf 
interfering with truly rrlif^inus study ami work. The 
encouragement of the intorprfSation of the Giin in a truly 
religious and moral sense h tlnrs a matter of interest tfi ell 
responsible Govorrnnont < )fheialK,‘‘ 

The same syntlmtic keynote in Btruek In tliy 
following circular sent by Mtm. Annia 15csani to al! 
Branches of the Tlmosopbical Society in Imlia: 

“The Govormnont has very wisely aiul rightly deHinid 
its officials to Interest themHoIves in local movements, and 
to sympathisce with and em:*ourage all that is good ,'iml 
usefuL All our Lodges should respond cordially amt 
promptly to any interest shown by OllicialH in ihciir 
should welcome their presence at meotsngK, a««w«f liilly 
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and frankly any questions as to our organization, objects 
and work,- and in every way treat them as honoured and 
welcome guests. Theosophists should meet this generous 
advance more than half- way, and do their utmost to in- 
crease cordiality and trust between the people and their 
rulers. 

It is also our duty as good citizens to do our utmost to 
allay distrust and to remove misconceptions. The hundreds 
of our Lodges scattered over the land can do much to allay 
excitement and to check unworthy suspicions. The present 
is a time in which every good citizen should be active in 
promoting good feeling and peace betw'een the official and 
non-official portions of the community, and I call on all 
Theosophists to do their duty in this respect.” 

{Central Hindn College Magazine, August 1910) 

The position may be summed up in a nut- 
shell 

Theosophy stands for NON-SEPABATE- 
NESS. Sedition naeans separateness. Therefore 
Theosophy and sedition cannot pull on together. 
Where Theosophy spreads, sedition must die out ; 
where sedition spreads, the gracious, conciliating 
Spirit ®f Theosophy finds but a scanty welcome 
and must needs hide Her face and bide Her time. 
The #orl;B of Darkness and the works of Light are 
twain, tho’ Darkness be in truth nothing at ally save 
partly thwaried Light. 
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A curious and very special difficulty arises 
with regard to my readers in western lands, who 
do not know Sanskrit- It was somewhat forcibly 
‘ brought home ' tome in Bombay, in December 
1908, at the close of a lecture to a very sympa- 
thetic Indian audience, with an English High- 
Coart Judge (he was an Irishman, by the way) in 
the chair. 

The chairman summed up his impression in 
words to this effect : — 

“ We have had a very interesting lecture, to 
be sure, and have heard a great many quotations 
in remarkably fluent Sanskrit. : The translation 
which the lecturer gave of these seemed certainly 
very striking. But... er... whether it was faithful 
or not is more than I can tell.” 

Quite so. 

Now I fear I cannot obviate a difficulty of 
this kind without giving a strong colour of self- 
advertisement to this Preface. But since that is, 
after all, its very object, and there is no one else 
who can do me this service at present, I do not 
think any reader need complain. Once I am in 
for it, as well do the thing thoroughly (on the 
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principle of ‘ in for a penny in for a ponod ') and 
be rid of it once for all^ 

Here, then, are three fairly good 'posters,’ 

» lit * ■ * # 

a. Before publishing the hrst Bclition of rny 
Translation of the Bhaiiamd-ilUa, I took tlic |)ro- 
caution of sending the MSS. to Ft. Oanganiitli ♦Hju, 
M.A., who has filled the chair of Sanskrit in the. 
University of Allahabad for tin* last eight year^^ 
or so— the author of several tranHlations incliiding 
one of the Ohhdndogya UpmuHhad^ and collaijora'- 
tor of the well-known Dr, Thibaut in tlu^ editing 
of Sanskrit Texts. In his reply, dated July 'Jlliti 
1908, he writes : 

“ Many thanks for the MSS. of ycmr For .t 

im days— perhaps months— 1 will not have the iitm or tbo 
•energy requisite for going through tho !\f88. with tin* iNirr 
that it deserves. 

I have, however, looked into it ni many phweH, iind juu 
•glad to observe that while giving to your rendering ii |ieini- 
liar charm, you have been able to preserve what I miiy i;all 
absolute literalness. In fact in many places ono (;anmrt fiiil 

1. Part of this prefatory matter will be reprimed m a napa^ 
rate pamphlet which may be sold or given to eminirers, 
■thus altogether relieving me of the trouble of answering 
•personal questions in future— a thing the true worker 
.always averse to. 
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to note that the absolute literalness of your renderings— 
specially of technical words and expressions— ^has been the 
means of bringing out the real purport of the text which 
generally gets lost in more * idiomatic’ translations. 

Your * Notes ’ are very valuable — specially from the 
standpoint of the mystic student, for whom I understand 
the work is primarily intended. 

Your exposition of the Philosophy of the Gita in its 
three departments appears to me to be clearer and more pre- 
eiso than that propounded by Madhusudana and other com- 
mentators ; though I hope you will admit that it was the 
.‘departmentalisation* of the Gita at the hands of these 
commentators that lent tho clue to your own exposition...” 

b, Pt. Ganganath Jha having never heard me 
lecture on the Bhagavad-GUd^ which I had not 
begun doing at that time, I required, for my 
present purpose, the opinion of some qualified 
person who bad. I therefore wrote, only a few 
days back, to Pt. Mahadeva Shasbri, B. A., M. E, 
A.S., Curator, Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore, who 
attended my lectures in that city in August, 1909. 
Mr, Mahadeva Shastri is the author of an excellent 
translation of the Bhagavad-GUd with Shankara's 
Commentary, also of the Taittirlya Upani^had 
with various Commentaries, and of several books 
on Vedanta, Social Eeform on Vedic Lines, &c. 

C. 
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Some passages from my own letter had better 
first be quoted, as they state the difi&culty in 
clearer terms than I have myself done here above. 

“ I want you to help me, as you are surely willing to 
do, by writing me a letter which I may publish with the 
Preface of my Gospel of Life, Vol. i, to reassure my English 
readers as to my translations and interpretations being 
aeoeptable to Sanskrit-knowing Hindus. 

My books, you know, are intended to bring home to 
intelligent Europeans the beauty and power of the old 
Hindu Ideals of Religion and Life, which have been robbed 
of their vital vigour by the metaphysical quibbling of the 
Pandits. 

But, unless my work is commended by some Hindu 
Sanskrit scholars, there is a risk of my English reader 
shrt^ging his shoulders and saying, ‘ This is all very good 
indeed, but it is not Hinduism. It is the work of a Western 
mind, reading its own vigorous fancies into the dreamy 
metaphysics of the Orient . ’ 

A few lines from you, as to my thorough at-one-ment 
mth Aryan Ideals, my life as a Hindu ascetic among the 
Hindus, and the ever .growing popularity, among them, 
my lectures, which has continued steadily increasing 
since my visit to Mysore ; — also something as to your 
appreciation of the drift of my lectures — all this will help, 
more than you, perhaps, can understand, to bring home to 
my Western readers that this is the genuine Orient of the 
Rishis, auid that our Western Civilisation has to understand 
Idiis and to apply it to her own sore problems, and rouse 
the Bast to rctnembm^ice, besides. . . . . 
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This is the reply, which I have just received : 

My Deae Bbothee, Mysorey 23rd September 1 1910, 

I have read several parts ol your rhythmical translation 
of the Bhagavad-Gitdi that oft-commented but ill-under-' 
stood Scripture of the Hindus. I do not mean to ftatter 
you when I say that this rendering and your lectures on the 
Teaching of the Gita have deeply impressed me and my 
fellow-townsmen of light and leading. The simple brahma- 
nical life you lead amongst us has shown that you mean 
what you say. Your rendering of the Gita and your exposi- 
tion of its teaching marks the spirit which should inspire 
a devout student who would learn all the wisdom imbedded 
in the Lord’s Teaching, which was one protest against the 
erroneous notions of the Vedio Law that prevailed at the 
time. 

Approached in that spirit alone, would the Gita reveal 
the true Vedic Law which the Lord came down upon Earth 
to restore to humanity in its pristine purity. He found 
that the many distortions it had undergone and the incrus- 
tations that had gathered deep around it had blurred, 
blinded and darkened that Vehicle of the Spiritual law and 
Wisdom, the Veda. Hence the protest not infrequently 
entered against the ‘Vedas’ of the time of the Lord’s 
Avatara, not only by Himself, but by many other wise 
sages of the time. This is why the scholastic commentators 
ancient or modern, trained as they have all been in the 
systems of their day, have failed to grasp the full meaning 
of the Gita. My recent studies of the Vedio Law in its 
original uncontaminated sources, have confirmed the claima- 
of the Gita as a reiteration of the Vedio Law as it was 
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originally given by the Divine TeachcrH. Bui to recover a 
knowledge of that Law, one must study tba Cfltjl, tho Vedas 
and the Upanisbads on the lines of your expositions* As a 
proof of this, I need only say that your exposition has 
brought out more of the Gita’s inner truth than one can 
gather from the mere scholastic eommentarieK and glosses 
aow extant. 

X hope your “Gospel of Life” will soon be fniblishfCl 
and give us the benefit of your studies. 

* # * » 

c. The third ‘ poster ’ is a spontuneous tf'Kti* 
mony and valued benediction given, togetlKtr with 
a. presentation shawl, by tho KhankaruchArya 
(Abbot) of the Kolhapur Matha (Monastery) where 
I was invited to lecture in August last (1910). 

[Kolhapur Matha is tho most sacred orthodox 
seat of learning in the South Main atta Country, 
Up to a few years back, the Matha was n contra 
of extreme brahmanical conservatism and bigotry, 
But, under tho strong personal influence of tho 
present MahfirSjft, (who quite naturally objected 
to seeing his House deprived of Vedic ceremonies 
by the local Brahmanical pope) it has altogether 
turned a new leaf and has, under the counsel of 
well-educated and liberal-minded advisers, one of 
,.whom is an P, B. C. 8,, initiated a frankly liberal 
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policy which, though it may lower its prestige iu 
the eyes of bigots, is sure to bring it into favour 
with enlightened people all over the Land, and 
abroad as well The present incumbent is a learned 
scholar, and has decided to devote a portion of the 
revenues of the Matha to free Vedantic propaganda? 
both in India and in England and America, where 
lecturers are to be sent touring every year. The 
Matha edits a Eeview entitled The Vedantin.] 

( Seal ) 

The Sansthan (Lodge) of the lagadguru Shri Shankat- 
acharya of the Karvic Peeth (See) is greatly pleased with 
the good work done by all branches of the TheosophicaJ 
Society in instructing the Advaita teachings and in bringing 
the people of the West and the East in closer relations as 
desired by the original founders of the Society, 

The Sansthan is also greatly satisfied with the deep 
study and impressive lectures of Mr. P. T. Brooks on the 
real spirit of Karma-Yoga for the good of humanity. 

In appreciation of these the Sansthan presents him 
with a shawl and gives him all blessings for his future good 

work. 

Karvir Math, (Signature and Seal). 

l$th Atigust 1910. 

The original of this peculiar document,, in both 
Sanskrit amd English, has been placed by 
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Mrs. Annie Besant in fehe Hall of ttif ThiMMOirbioal 
Society, Adyar, Madras. 

May it be an augnry of the coming forfcli of 
orthodox Hincuism from its shell Ici tale up, in 
the progress of the World, the aitiv«5 part which 
must belong to it if it would lipt. 

And may other orthodoxies do liteewiHa, 

To these three Items scores of private lalleifi 
might be added. But enough of this. 

t- * 

iil 

A last and more pleasant duty reiiiaitiH, and 
that is to thank the Tbeosophicfti Society and itg 
responsible authorities (or theSnvaliiahle assisiancii 
which its organisation has rendaml mu, Wilhoitl 
it, my life-work could not have been curried oul 
successfully so fat. It might not even have liegiin. 

This is not the time or the place to entar into 
a defence of that Sidly misunderstood Body. I 
may write book on the subjact from my own 
peculiar stundpoint some day. 

, Suffice it here to say that tboiie who profiisi 

they like my work and object lo the Tbeoso* 
bbical Sodiety and its methods, are not unlil# |fi§ 
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mao who approves of the wares but dislikes the 
shop, or approves of the fruits but objects to the 
tree that bears them. I am part of it, my work is 
of its work and my methods of its methods — if it 
can be said to have any hard and fast methods, 
which it hasn’t. 

Of course a vast body like that cannot be 
entirely composed of souls highly advanced on the 
way to Wisdom. Its very object would be 
defeated. Since it is intended to form a link 
between the outer world, with all its prejudices, 
and the inner Brotherhood of Spiritual Knowledge 
and Freedom, it must needs have members of all 
grades. A. ladder without lower rungs would be 
useless. There are therefore somewhat foolish 
people in the Theosophical Society. Such are apt 
to make over-much of the personalities of their 
leaders, and unconsciously to’ ascribe their own 
prejudices and weaknesses to them. It is 

V extremely regrettable that some few people of that 

type should, out of a warped, albeit honest, senM 
of reverence due to Mrs. Annie Besant, their 
President, have taken exception to my independent 
line of work. That they have woefully rnisunder- 
stood her, the FOREWORD of this Book is enough 

i to sbow. 
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I may here state as my humble contribiiiion 
to the story of that noble woman's life, that I, 
while thoroughly at-one with her as regards the 
Principles and Ideals of Theosophy and the 
general interests of the Society, have for years 
maintained an attitude of complete and deliberate 
personal independence from her as regards my 
own special line of work and the whole of ray 
inner life. Under these conditions she, %vhom 
some people, knowing her after their own fancies, 
would brand as an irresponsible psychic tyrant, 
has not only left me scot-free to co-operate with 
her after ray own fashion in the upbuilding of this 
^reat Movement, but has even personally encour- 
aged me in the independent course which I have 
chosen. 

I cannot call you my Guru in any special 
sense/’ I once said to her. ** Your work has 
helped me in some ways, but others have helped rot 
far more/’ And I instanced Edward Carpenter at 
‘person’, and Light on the Path, the Oita and the 
Upani^hads as books. /‘ These are roy Ouru$^ out 
here,” 1 said. “ De lighted to hear it,” she m* 

f. I might now add Tennyson, who has since proved to 
me an ever-growing source of inspiration— and wonder. 

Index, and chiefly further Volumes 
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id. “I admire Edward Carpenter immensely." 
we shook hands over it. 

Some will suggest that I might as well, in that 
have rendered him more formal tribute here. 
he is past requiring it, I have never even 
him ; nor have I troubled to write to him, 
s much too close. Here is a small piece of 
which I reproduce without bis permission (he 
sue me for it if be likes.) It will explain my 
ning to those who can understand. 

THE BODY ANB THE BOOK. 

The chambers are all in order, all the doors stand open, 
jr Thou — this is the house that I have stored for thee 
Dg the rest : 

To all that is here thou art welcome. 

But for me ask not. 

Once when the house was closed I dwelt here — a prisoner. 
But BOW that it is open — all open — I have passed out, 

Into the beautiful air, over the fields, over the world 
>ugh a thousand hemes— journeying with the wind — 
) light and joyous, 

Light and in\’isible, 

I have passed, and my house is behind me. 

Ask not for the prisoner, for he is not here ; 

Ask not for the free, for thon canst not find him. 

Go back thou too and set thy house in order, 

Open thy dcors, let them stand wide for all to enter — 
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thy treasures* let the poorest take of them ; 

Then come thou forth to where I wail Cor theel. 

(T0umr4$ iMffmmcih} 

# ♦ ■* i « 

As for Mrs. Annie Besant* Preiiieni of the 
world- wide Theosophieal Society in and tl) rough 
which this work is done, and to whom we may as 
well return, she has chosen as her own ©pitapli- 
none better — 

SHE TKIEI) TO FOLLOW TEIITH;* 

That will do for the front part of the urn in 
which her ashes will enjoy wimtever rest is theirs 
to feel, the while she wings her way to fnrtliiir 

labours. 

But for the back —out of sight - 1 , whom 
some wiseacres deem her enemy, might vanlure 
to suggest another. No one need see it. 

And that is : 

“save me prom my PBIKNJW!" 


1. Compare tkis with the dream-rtanwi on ji. I ..f ihi» 
Volume. I had never noticed the analogy till now. Had 
I been aaked, I would have referred to Oim. li, S ; niv, 34, 
and to tile ‘ Hard Stone ’ of Okho, I, ii, 8 Bfha, I, Hi, f, 
as possible enb^oonsctons souroes. As said above, the stania 
readied my brain ready-made. 
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A WOED TO THE EEADEB. 

These Essays are not intended to supersede 
direct study of the bhagavad-gita, as 
^orxiaaentaries, here in India, have but too often 
ioxie. They are meant to encourage it. Hence 
continual references, which punctuate almost 
^"v^^ry paragraph, are in reality far more important 
ttlia.n my own lucubrations. 

The reader will therefore do well to secure a 
^<=>py of my Translation (2nd Edition) which is 
specially designed^ as companion -book to this 
^^ries of Essays, and to keep it always by him 
while he reads me. He will find that the special 
^Arrangement which repeats Ihe chapter number in 
outer corner of each page, with the numbers 
of the verses running down the margin in a column 
ixist under it, will, after a little practice, enable 
fa-iim to look up any reference literally ‘in two 
seconds,* thus saving him many a precious moment 
iAk these increasingly busy days. 

Besides, since my translation deliberately 
«3if^ers from others in many points — being specially 
'vsTTitten in the spirit to which these Essays seek 
t?o give expression— it is quite possible that, with 


See Bhagavab-Qitd 2nd Edition, Foreword. 
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other translations (however valuable in their own 
way,) my references may occasionally seem irre* 
levant. 

To make this clearer, let me exhume and 
quote a curious fragment of one of the several 
rejected ‘beginnings*, perpetrated some sixteen 
months ago. Well worth noting is the complete 
agreement between the second paragraph of Mrs. 
Besani’s Foreword and what I clumsily tried to 
express here, especially in the 3rd and last para- 
graphs of this fragment. 

Before we start together, you and I, upon this pilgri- 
xuage of Searching that may lead us God knows where, 

. > X TV through God knows what advent- 

A Word to the Beadei*. ® 

ures by the way, let me request you, 

friend Reader, to keep a copy of the Bookl always beside 
you while you read me : for I shall continually be referring 
you to chapter and verse. To quote at length each verse 
referred to would be sinful waste. There will be thousands 
of them, though the Book holds only seven hundred. For 
the same verse will be referred to again and again in various 
combinations; from various standpoints, too, — the same 
yet not the sames. 

1. The BHAGAVAD-GITA is meant, of course. 

2. The same is never twice the same, as you yourself, 
when you read it again, are never quite the same as when 
you read it first — else were you not alive^ a growing Mind in 
the Great Mun), 
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I entreat you, do not read in haste and skip these refer- 
ences!. They are the gems : 1 but supply a piece of cotton 
thread — or is it silk? — to bind them with ; at best a clever 
mounting to display. If you will ponder them aright, then 
shall they blossom as the deathless flowers of your mind, 
ive gems of Beauty. I but supply a sketch — a rough one 
— of your garden, a sort of clue to help you thread the maze. 
If you will not breathe into these old stanzas the life-breath 
of your own creative brooding, though you were able to 
recite them forwards, backwards and across both ways, they 
shall be less than Ivmng blades of grass to you, than vulgar 
living weeds. Better stow them away under a glass case in 
the nearest archseological museum, and go to market, yes, 
and learn to buy and sell (and not get cheated.) 

For this is ageless^, ever living Wisdom, Wisdom to be 
lired. .or lost. Pray do not call it * ancient”, save in the 
AvyayaYoga, sense that it necessarily has been 

of old, mutatis imttandis^ what it is 
to-day3. Pray do not call it ‘ new ’ — New’ Thought, ‘ New ' 
Theology, — save in the sense that it seems new to you 

1, My object, in sketching out these Essays, is not to 
enable you to dispense with the study of the Book itself 
and talk about it mighty fine, as if you knew. My object is 
to hely you study it yourself ^ by mapping out (to some extent) 
the ground which you must tread, by dishing up before you, 
time and over and in various ways, the Pood which you 
yourselves must swallow, ruminate, digest and make your 

none else can do it for you. 

2. avyaya-yoga (iv, 1), an invariable method of Self, 
synthesis Self-at-One-ment, applicable to all worlds, all 
ages, all conditions of life. 3 . iv, 3. 
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(perhaps you had forge tteni) : or that you— what you have 
made yourself—are new to it ; or in the sense (far truer) 
that It shall, if you can live It, make all things mm im you* 
It is the ever-open Path to What man blindly longs for in 
his selfish gropings, his blindfold wanderings athwart the 
worlds. All Poetry, all Music that can stir the Soul-Dapths* 
are of It — dim echoes of the Love-Call of Banaihtimdra^ the 
Eternal Youth in You. 


Oonoevning Translations. 


Moreover let me tell you that, for who can read aright, 
all I am going to say here, all 1 can say, is already embo- 
died in my Translation. Every 
Translation— especially of a Book 
like this— embodies a commentary. It cannot but bo so, 
for every translation determines, i. e., Umits the mttm of the 
original in some way or other (or in several ways) at every 
step. A single Sanskrit word, for who understands it. has 
several shades of meaning^, calls up a whole organic group 

1 , iv, 5. 


2. Quite an amazing array of them, often, pms my 
ingenuous Western brother-theosophist who thinks he has 
gained something by substituting dtmd, buMM, fmnm for 
‘self,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘mind’ and all sneh-like ‘impreeme* modern 
terms. A ‘precise* language is a dead language, ami 
Sanskrit was not ‘dead’ when those great Anoients wrote it. 

Open a dictionary, say Apte’s, which I use; and you 
will find for otntaw not less than 17 meanings, ranging 
from ‘self,* ‘soul,’ ♦spirit,’ through ‘ mind,’ ‘pereeplion,* 
‘sense,^ ‘oharacter,* ‘lemperament/ down to the very 
—the key to the w|Q|e riddle coming in as Ho# i, to wit 
that dtm§n is the Sfijiskrit for the reflexive pronoun * ««l/, ‘ 
and can he used for anything with which one ohoosti to 
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of correlated thoughts. A single ‘equivalent’ English word 
does the same for the English-knowing reader. Of these 
many-branched ideas evoked, one or two, or more — ^but never 
all — may coincide on both sides.i Thus, even in the very 
best of cases, something of the complex orginal meaning is 
left out, and something else put in, something irrelevant 
suggested. Hence a deflection in sense. 

When all is said, the best translator cf a Sacred Book 
like this, is he who can best enter in his own way into the 
spirit of the original (or rather create that spirit in himself) 
without losing touch with the spirit of his own time, the 

identify oneself, soul, mind, body, feelings — including even 
one’s own son (No. 13). Likewise iniddhi shows an array of 
10 meanings; manaSy 12; prana^ 14; linga^ 17; hamay 10; 
karman, 13; dharmay 22; while yoga fairly heats the record 
with 38 ! 

1 . Let a, b, o, d, e, f, g, be the chief meanings of a given 
Sanskrit word. Suppose there are three English ‘equival- 
ents’ to choose from, with meanings a, b, 1, m; b, d, k, n; 

g> P» 9. respectively. All these English words are only 
partly equivalent to each other, and to the Sanskrit original, 
which may thus variously be translated u6(lm), b^(kn), 
c/<7(pq) — meanings partly relevant (italicised), partly 
irrelevant (between brackets), none expressing more than 
three-sevenths of the complex original sense, of which one 
aspect, e, altogether escapes. The choice of tliis ‘equival- 
ent’ rather than that, is determined by the general sense 
ascribed to the context (which no two minds can ever look 
at from precisely the same point of view) or it may be a 
matter of literary taste — ^in any case a question of 
idiosyncrasy. 
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needs and aspirations and di:fficulfcies of the men and women 
of his own day — or afc least of some of them, sinco they are 
so diverse. He may thus cater for the spiritual need of his 
fellow-beings, so that his work partakes of the nature of 
Karma-Yoga — a line of business which our Book identifies 
with World- Servicei, and holds out as the key to both 
spiritual illuminations and true artistic efficiencyS. 

No interpretation can ever be final. Every sincere at- 
tempt is to be welcomed by all who truly love Mankind, for 
it may help in opening up the Shining Ways for some — 
however few — ^who have as yet but dimly groped, or may 
have even thought there was no way. 

I have now brought this Preface—or series of 
Prefaces — to a close. 

I launch this little ship — the first of a flotilla 
— on the still somewhat uncertain seas of Modern 
India’s mind, and may well trust it to the keeping 
of those Gods in Human Form Who once made 
India what she was, and will, I trust, lead her to 
be what she is called to be. 


1 . iii, 19-26 ; iv, 7-15, etc,, 

2. ii, 04, 65, 69, 71; ui, 7 ; iv, 37-39; x. 8-U ; xviii, 
68-71. 3. u, 60. 
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I regrefe I have not found it possible, under 
present ooadifcions, to secure complete uniformity. 
The following list will nevertheless be found fairly 
exhaustive. 

a very short, like the a italicised in ^ballast’, or the 

u in ‘but’. 

a or 4 long, like the a in ‘far’, 
i short, like the tin ‘bit’. 

1 or^Z long, like the ee in ‘feet’. 
u short, like the u in ‘bull’. 

u or 4 long, like the oo in ‘root’. 

r a sort of guttural vowel, which may originally have 

resembled the tt in ‘murder’ (cf. mrtyu). Raise 
the tongue-tip towards the roof of the palate and 
repeat the word ‘raise’ gradually separating the 
r from what follows: ‘r....aise’. Then tackle 
rshi in the same way. (Variously pronounced in 
India to-day.) 

0 always long (whether found accented d, d, or not) 

like on in ‘boat’. 

« always long (whether accented e, or not. It 

was to have been i invariably) like a in ‘fate’, or 
rather the French ( in 
ay diphthong, long like the i in ‘bite’. 
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au diphthong, long, like the ow in * flower ^ 

Icli distinct aspirate, as when h follows k in **Dick 
feeld” pronounced continuously. 
gh the same, as in “dugf Mm out.’* 
ch as in ‘rich’, *chat* etc.. 

Ml the same, but harder, more explosive. 
a (e. g. in jMna) varies. Somewhere between 
gnya, and a sort of nasal j|/a. 
phf di ‘cerebral* series, with the tongue-lip turned up- 
dh wards, touching the palate. 

t, th, dj much softer and more truly dental than in Engiish. 
dh The hard English d and t in ‘doctor* are more akin 
to the previous scries. Pronounco with an Irish 
accent, the tongue-tip right against the teeth, or 
at least like the French d in ‘Diou*, 
sh akin to the ‘cerebral* series above. Some make it 
very harsh, almost like the Arabic kh* 

Ko difhoulty for the rest. 



SPECIAL ABBEEVIATIONS USED IN REFERENCES. 


BO 

Katho or 

Bhagavad-Gita. 

Ko 

Katha Upanishad. 

Isho 

Isha (isha) Upanishad, 

Keo 

Kena Upanishad. 

Prasho 

Prashna Upanishad. 


Mun<Jaka Upanishad. 

Taitto 

Taittiriya Upanishad. 

Chho 

Chhandogya Upanishad, 

Brho^ Bro 

Brhadaranyaka Upanishad. 

Shveto 

Shvefcashvatara Upanishad. 


(Where no initials occur, BG may be inferred.) 
L,P. Light on the Path, 

Some well-hnown Bible abbreviations are used, e.g. 
]\^att. Matthew (Gospel). 

Mark » 


1 Cor, 
II Cor , 

2 Cor 
Prov. 


Paul’s First and Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

Book of Proverbs. 




1 Jiaiuf a Stone in to the Pond of Man ^ 

And. xoent my Way , . . ichile spread of leaves 

hegan. 

Though Stone to me — nay^ mud to 7iot a few 

If you can dive^ that Stone is Gold for yon, 

Tbe Voice of One Who scattered Stones. 



The Gospel of Life. 


- ^ 

INTEODUOTION. 

THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA 

AND 

THE RISE OF A W0RLD-5CRIPTURE. 

W HOEVER has eyes to see, and uses them, can 
easily convince himself that a momentous 



at hand — a crisis never met in 

such a form before, 

For the first time since History began, for the 
first time, for all we know, since Barth’s first 
peopling, all different countries, all most diverse 
races and peoples, carefully evolved through phases 
of separate experience till now^, are being thrown 
together into one vast melting-pot, to wed or to 
war, to assimilate or to reject, to make exchange of 


1 . East and WesV^ 
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priceless gifts, or to fall victims to the two-horned 
devil of partiality, and run amok with pride and 
prejudice, and sow and reap the bitter fruit of 
SBLF-denial — the denial of their own truer, greater 
Life. 

Carefully, carefully, for more centuries than 
any might suspect, have the plans been maturing, 
the chances been calculated, the successive pre- 
liminary moves been made towards this great 
Event. 

[Eor think you, Brother, Sister mine, that 
Mankind’s mighty ship is managed without Captain 
or crew, steered over dark heaving seas, through 
narrow straits, round treacherous unseen rocks, 
without a trusty Pilot at the helm ? Think you 
that a mad cargo of passengers, such as we at 
present are, could be led towards its glorious 
destiny at all, save by being kept in well-nigh 
total ignorance (at this stage) of what is being done 
for it? Can you not think that officers and crew 
may have to do their work (for somc5 time yet) in 
almost utter secret, lest they be literally mobbed 
(as they have been, at times, when known) by 
frenzied, panic-stricken passengers^?] 

1 . See Noiie A, at the end of the Chapter. 
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The merest glance at our hoary past — as 
known (a tiny fraction) in History, shadowed forth 
An unprcoedontoci Btftto old traditions, sensed in 
of affairs. myth and legend, glimpsed by 

some few seers now and then — wnll be enough to 
show that the present state of things is unprece- 
dented. 

Whatever great and glorious Empires may 
once have flourished, never has there been such a 
ferment among the millions of Mankind the whole 
globe over. Whatever scientific secrets, unrecovered 
to this day, may have once been known to man; 
whatever powers, yet undreamed of in this our 
present cycle, may have been wielded in prehistoric 
races of which no outer trace remains, — those 
secrets, those powers belonged to the initiated 
few, were won by means beyond the reach of 
‘normal' man, or good, or evil. Whereas now it is 
the vias$e$ that arc concerned — more and more 
millions year by year journeying over land and 
sea where few, if any, could venture a few brief 
centuries ago ; more and more millions day by day 
reading — and slowly growing interested in — the 
news that comas from distant lands. 

Means of instantaneous information, of in- 
credibly swift communication— airships (vimdnas) 
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clearly mentioned in old Indian Scriptures, 
naoved by forces which modern Science has 
yet to rediscover, — all these, and more, may have 
belonged to man in ancient, now submerged, 
Atlantis. But railways, steamboats, telegraphs, 
airships . . . and Demdcrdcy ; daily papers for the 
million with piping hot news from all parts of the 
Earth : surely this is a thing never known before 
since that far distant day when the souls of more 
than animal mankind first clothed themselves in 
earthly bodies on this globe of ours. 

Leaving aside those vanished Ancient Eaces, 
^ ^ and confining ourselves to 

History as universally known, 
what do we see throughout the past ? 

Humanity hopelessly, helplessly split up with- 
in itself by geographical distances, by well-nigh 
utter inability to move about and see and know. 
Kingdoms, groups of kingdoms, vast Empires flour- 
ishing on opposite sides of the globe and not even 
aware of each other's existence. 

No doubt single individuals did travel immense 
distances now and then. Erom Europe to distant 
Asia, from Asia to Europe they did cross — a 
mighty Zancf-Joumey. But who, on this side, knew 
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of the hoary Empire of the Incas and Aztecs, ^ and 
of its slowly waning glories ? The “ New World’’— 
that name is enough to show that one-fourth or so 
of the habitable globe, with all the millions peo- 
pling it, and their languages and culture and 
antique traditions, were actually non-existmt to 
the rest of us out here until they came to be ‘dis- 
covered,’ and were forthwith called “new”. What 
would you think of the ‘wholeness’ of a man con- 
tent to live without either knowledge or use of a 
fourth part of his body, and all the powers that 
belonged thereto^? 

In short, insuperable barriers prevailed on every 
The scattered, severed side, niaking all attempts at 

hmbs of MAN. common organisation futile. A 
few might dream of Unity, might send forth wing- 
ed thoughts of Love to all the millions beyond their 
reach and ken — Saviours They 1 — Yet what could 
They do but speak forth in the desert about what 
needs must be some day (their ‘dream’ its 
warranty) but might not be as yet; The scattered 
Body of Mankind could not be knit together. The 
time had not yet come. The means were lacking. 
Are they not being supplied ? 

1. Mexico and Peru. 2. See Note B, at the End of 
the Chapter. 
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To^ grasp more clearly the nmnmnkmB clmrae- 
ASumy, beginning with ter of tlic times wc are »ow 
aDigrcHHion. living in, you ami i, it will he 

necessary to survey in more precise detail tlie 
leading changes actually in progress, that iiiark the 
present oft* from all that went hefore* 

.B’ew, unfortunately, can sense {'listory while 
in the making^; else should we have more 
confidence in the Hand that holds the Helm, and 
live more purposeful, less shallow lives than we 
do now. The smalt concerns in which we are 
entangled loom too large. Wo do not know fiow to 
stand back from our own lives as an artist from his 
work, and learn to see tilings in their true per- 
spective, and catch the underlying drift of greater 
World-Movenients in which our own small efToris 
are involved, as tiny eddies carried down some 
great, slow-moving stream. Onn-shledncss, partia- 
lity_the great disease, tlm inevitable cause, as we 
shall see^, of all our auftWings. I t is by this tliat 
our lives are poisoned, our miiuls deceived so that 
they cannot see aright, our hearts demented ho 
that they hurl the ve nom-bearing shafts of hate at 
1. Most poopls meat needa wait unyl ilmy ri»iul 
it in their ‘Text-Books* of some future birth— and mighf y 
little will it help them to uodersfeand what will bn §m»g tm 
around them fhm, See part II, 
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other kindred hearts, at brother-men in whom 
there is, if but we wished to see, quite as much 
that is worth loving as in us. Oh the sorrow of 
it, the wonder of it, the j oy of it that waits ahead, 
beyond where Man’s Eoad bends ! The Key to all 
Salvation known, held, given from all time, 
in the proverbs of all nations, in the teachings of 
all Scriptures, in the winged words of all poets, 
in the call of every Saviour to his brother-man 1 
The Key, given a thousand times but hardly used 
as yet — the Key, before the user of which all 
frowning barriers eollapse, all doors fly open of 
their own accord. What else is there to speak 
about, or write ? Most people have that Key, or 
think they have it. It looks so simple that one 
never thinks of using it. “The ‘Golden Mean’; 
the ‘Middle Path’; the ‘other side’ of every 
shield; ‘as others see us’ — how hackneyed 1 . . , 
‘The mote and the beam,’— trite subject for a 
sermon ! Of course we hnoiu all that. Have you 
nothing neio to tell us ?” Just like a crazy beggar 
rattling a box full of gold coins— the amuses 

him — while he w^aits starving at the baker’s door 
but is too mad to know it. What humanity wants 
is not more wisdom, but a making public once 
again, in some form suited to the time, of that 
which lies already there, unused; a holding of it 
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aloft, a rattling of it aloft, tlmt who«o sroB may 
read and mark, tlmt whoso hears may not(‘ and, 
mayhap, learn to live ; a diving aff.er some of the 
gold pebbles flung eti pasmiit into the miry Pond of 
Man by those who live past ^imssing’, pass and 
repass out here however oft Tlmy may ; a rubbing 
of the mud off them-the mtid of ndseonception, 
of complicated, elaborate, one*sidecl, theoretical 
tbeol ogical , metaph y sical , m u m in y * ease men tal 
misinterpretation, ever at work weaving its eoeoon 
of glamour around the sleeping form of living 
Beauty, and turning Her into the semblance of 
some long dead arohcoological ‘find' fov s<iboolmen 
to ticket and label and |)ut under a glaBs case in a 
museum and argue over to no mid at all^ ; a 
dangling and a displaying of them once more in all 
their naked loveliness before the eyes of any who 

care to look and then— what Ijciter tlniri to 

fling them in again, sheathed in now forms of woids, 
for other mud to gather romui them if it likei. 
The gold is safe, 

I dived into the Pond of Man, felt round * . . 

Embedded there in slimy mud I found 
A small round Stone, and brought it up to light* 

* ’T is mud 1 ” they all declared— yet smile 
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For Gold I knew iti well. I rubbed, and lo! 

The thing began to shine. Some friends, who know 
A good thing when they see it, said, ‘‘ Eub bn ! 

For them I rubbed until the mud was gone. 

And now I sheathe my Pebble in this purse 
Of woven English words, or loose, or terse 
As power grows . . . Ere T, too, pass beyond, 

I fling it, purse and all, into the Pond. 

But let me not digress. What'are those changes 
that are taking place — not in 

The Survey resumed. 

scientific or social prophecy- 
novels, however fascinating, but in this matter-of- 
fact world around us, in our own daily lives ? 

Their name is Legion. They affect life in all 
its aspects —Science, Beligion, Commerce, Langu- 
age (the Mediator), political and social Organisa- 
tion— in each and all of these; and in the relation, 
too, of each to every other. 

But, legion though they be, they all proceed 
from, hang upon, are pivoted 

The double Master-Fact. 

upon a double Fact: 

a. The ‘flesh' begins to ‘leave the bones,’ to 
be transformed to living blood. Humanity ^ 
for, the first time on a large scale, begins to 
circulate and intermingle. 
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b. KnowhdLgQ--atDamms of tlie fellings felmt 
happen— begins to flash frotii point to iioinfe 
on subtle waves of ether, first oliannelled along 
definite conductors, than rippling on tlirough 
trackless space. Humanity is developing a 
nervous system, and, at felie Imck of that, 
a common pervasive medium of awarenessl 
Humanity is awaking from its agelong swoon, 
is growmfj sentimiL 

And this double Fact, thanks to wliioh no 
aspect of life can ever again be quite the same as 
before, can ever bo conditioned as it was in tlia 
Era that now closes ; this double Fact thanks to 
which (so potent is it) Religion, Science, Langu- 
age, political and social Organisation, Commerce- 
all of these,— and the relation of each to every 
other— are being altered, and altered once for all ; 
this double Fact spells quite simply, practically, 
unspiritually (as you may think): 

a. Railways, Steamboats, Motor-cars,— Air- 
ships nex t. 

1. Of thitj fcher© must be several gradei, one biblncl tbi 
other, subtler and subtler; bub they all hatig together, 
correspond to each other, symbolise each other {m. hriiin 
and nerve, and the subtler tracks of mn$€k>mm$i; hijirt 
and blood, and the subtler vehicles of Uf$.) And If you aik 
me who has done most to bring telepathy wi thin ihe field 
of practical politics, I answer unhesitatingly : ** M&ramV'* 
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h. The Post-Office ; Telegraph and Telephone, 
wire and wireless ; and the public Press that 
uses these, and caters. 

Now in what manner are all those varied as- 
pects of life — taken more or less at random, mind 
Its bearing upom you, for I do not pretend to be 
Human Life. either exhaustive or systema- 
tic — in what manner are they altered— nay, revolu- 
tionized — by these painfully unpoetical, matter- 
of-fact modern innovations, against which we 
serene philosophers of the 'simple life' or lofty 
aesthetes of slow, deliberate motion are apt to 
grumble . . . though we do condescend — do we not 
— to use them on occasion? 

Let us glance at political and social^ conditions 

1. Social conditions have been crowded out of this 
hasty survey, but the same principle governs here. On every 
side the cards are being shuffled by the uprush of the new 
life-forces, so that barrier after harrier of aloofness, whether 
of race or caste or class, is breaking down. The nobleman 
for whom the commoner had to desert the sidewalk less than 
two centuries ago, the caste-man whose passage drove — and 
in many places s'ill does drive, the pariah of! the road^must 
needs rub shoulders in train and tramcar, in law-court and 
office-room, with commoner, with pariah. Painful tho’. 
the clash may seem at first, out of every trial the gold 
gentility, tme distinction, trtie godliness) at last emerges, 
purer, brighter than before. Meanwhile awareness slowly 
grows. 
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a. Political and social first. We have no room for 

Conditions. detailed study, of course, but ■ 

can sketch broad outlines. What does the past 
show us ? 

One Master Fact: Our present means of 
transit and communication, not, j 

Consequence : Peoples in mutual ignorance of | 
each other. Hence lack of sympathy; instinctive | 

distrust, easily fanned into hatred, towards all | 

foreigners, even the people of the neighbouring 
town or province. Hence again war—QY&n civil 
war— under the flimsiest pretext, or without pretext. 
Whoever could raise a sword and a purse, and shout 
‘‘ Who follows ? — -I lead 1 ” might invade a kingdom. 

The purse might even be dispensed with where 
plunder was tolerably certain. And of course, 
though it seems a truism to say so, the difference 
between Great Wars and little wars, was mainly 
one of . . . size^. ^ j 

1. Strange, that mankind should be instinctively inclined | 

to admire, even worship, on a large scale that which it | 

universally condemns on a small one. A man who, without I 

■ rhyme or reason, lays whole countries waste and causes the 
death of millions, is a hero. A hungry beggar who purloins < 

a loaf . ; . wcmld have been hanged less than two hundred j 

years ago. Now he is merely locked up, so things are 
chauging. But whether the new era of Commerce, which 
succeeds that of War, has altogether ousted the god 
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Now what made war possible ? What makes 
it still possible— for a little while— but no longer 
everywhere? n 

I have already said it : lack of sympathy, which 
springs from lack of kyioioledge — lack of first-hand 
knowledge, implying travel] and of good second- 
hand knowledge, implying frequent, up-to-date 
imos^. 

‘Bigness’ from his throne in the Heaven of Man’s mind,, 
seems doubtful when one sees how the ‘not-to-be-too-closely- 
scanned’ company-promoter who succeeds (the main thing> 
and gives good dinners and otherwise ‘behaves himself,’ is- 
neither hanged nor yet locked up, but . . . very much ‘at 
large’ indeed. What is, after all, the ‘god’ of most people, 
but a very immense man:, not a whit better than the rest T 
Nay, is he even expected to ‘forgive’ his ‘enemies,’ . . . a& 
we seem to be ? 

1. The latter, indeed, made real by the former. Only he 
who has lived in a place can clearly sense, visualise, realise 
the news of it that reaches him. Places which we have 
neither seen ourselves, nor taken the trouble to get at least 
good second-hand information about through vivid descrip-: 
tions, paintings, photographs, —such places have hut the 
haziest existence in our oziJW universe, and the most momen- 
tous events there happening have practically no significance 
for us. A cruel murder in a place unknown hardly afiects 
us when we read of it. The same murder next door, where 
we have been to tea, or in a place which we know weU— a 
place of our mental presence, thrills us with horror. What if 
it wore actually to occur before our eyes ? Would it not 
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In other terms, sympathy is a matter of near- 
nessy and nearness is a matter of hours and minutes, 
not miles. When it took three days to reach 
London from Paris, Paris was nearly twelve times 
as far from London as it is now. When it 
took six months to reach Calcutta from London, 
Calcutta was twelve times as far from London 
as it is now. A place to which you can travel 
fast and easily, is near ; a place from which news 
eomes often enough to form a more or less conti- 
nuous chain of interest, from which it travels fast 
enough not to get stale in transit and taste of 
"something old’ when ladled out— that place is 

Imagine the news of the Messina earthquake 
taking three weeks to reach London — as it would 
have done some fifty years ago, in the days of that 
other great Lisbon earthquake — and you can hear 

haunt us for a life-time? The thing is the same, nevertheless, 
in every case ; but its nearness to us makes all the difference. 

Contact with visitors from a distant place, when not 
mere isolated instances as in the past, also helps immensely. 
Surendranath Banerji, at the Press Conference, brought India 
and her aspirations nearer ‘home’ to many an English heart 
and mind. 

1. Lo^eaUy, a place, however ‘distant,’ which it takes 
«o time to TMoh, is ‘here’. Time and space are inseparate 

notions. 'Hiey appear together and vanish together. 
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the Just fancy, how sad!.,. Last month, you 
say? . . . Poor people ! What a hardship it must have 
heenV* Thus the good housewife at breakfast (italics 
oiiTs). News three weeks old, as tragic as you like, 
reads almost like a passage from a History primer. 
But let the cataclysm of the early morning hours, 
two thousand miles away, flash upon us over our 
breakfast cups five hours later, and the whole thing is 
real, is driven home : the sickly rocking of the houses, 
the panic-stricken flight, the burning ruins. Our 
own house mentally tumbles into ruin about us; 
thrill of sickly horror runs through us. We are ruin- 
ed, destitute, fleeing half-naked through that grisly 
dawn from God knows what imagined greater 
horror than what has befallen. We are buried in the 
awful dark, our legs crushed under fallen masonry, 
a fearful agony, oior life ebbing slowly out in long- 
drawn throbs of pain. And so that earthquake 
sent a not less real mind and heart-quake through 
the whole civilised world, and made the peoples 
feel a little closer to each other than beforeh 

1. And fancy a lot of good folk looking for the reason of 
it backwards, trying to find out the cause in the Mead’ past, 
when the glory of it all, the cause of it, the Destiny of it 
is ever looming up ahead, beckoning, beckoning unto new 
heavens and a new earth. “Why was the man born blind?” 
Bead the Master’s answer aright, and look ahead and dry 


G.of L. 2 
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And 07% what nerves did thafe thrill travel, in- 
ducing in response spontianeous gifts from well- 
nigh all the world ? 

The Dawn of world-wide Peace is drawing 
nigh. The aim of clear, con- 

The Dawn of World-wide , . , i - . 

Peace. nectcd' consciousncss , of in- 

ternational mmirenesSf within 
which great wars are becoming mipossihle (small 
ones having long been out of question there) 
is slowly, steadily expanding. International or- 
ganisations, religious, scientific, educational, politi- 
cal, social, financial, are springing up on every 
side ; great congresses are drawing men and women 
of all countries together for common work with 
common aims. International visits, given and 

your tears and shout for joy, for all the good that happens, 
fraught with, blessing, and all the evil too, with the burning, 
healing balm of painful retribution following, all happens 
for the sake of His Glory that shall at last hatoh out of it. 

1. i.e., (I repeat it) of constant voyage to and fro, of 
instantaneous news- transmission, and of mutual trade-re- 
lationships adding their immense weight of self-interested 
motive to the slowly growing spontaneous inner pressure of 
sympathy, born of mutual international acquaintance. 
(See Notes D and B). 

2. Investments in foreign countries are increasing- 
one of the strongest checks to war. 
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returned by individual rulers^ as well as by collec- 
tive, democratic bodies, political, social, literary, etc*, 
. . . are multiplying year by yean After one or two 
abortive attempts at the formation of an interna- 
tional language, the steady progress of ‘Esperanto’ 
bids fair to carry everything before it. A spiritual 
vernacular, this— spiritual in its very nature, for 
it unites where all others divide. All these unitary 
impulses, canded along throbbing arteries of rail 
and water-ways, flashing from land to land along 

intricate nerves of wire, or without them®, —are 

they not unmistakeable dawn-signs of a now Era 
when mutual acquaintance, peaceful rivalry, com- 
merce, industrial enterprise, and a clearer percep- 
tion than ever before of common interests, with a 
network of international associations paralysing des- 
tructive action in every field and making mutual 
co-operation in al! important mattorg certain, must 
take the place of isolation, ignoraiice and war. 

1. Tho part played with such admirable tact and nkill 
by our own King-Emperor in this respect need Hoarcely be 
alluded to. 

2. Or calling ships from all points of the compass to the 
rescue of a vessel in distress which might, a few short years 
ago, have foundered with all on board, unhclpod, unknown 
from sheer laclt of awaumm^ and that within two hours* 
reach of half a dozen other ships* 
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Let war-scares come— as well they may for yefc a 
while, — let a few dozen ^Dreadnoughts* be built, 
eTen though each may absorb enough to tide a 
Province over an average famine. The signs of 
Dawn are with us : the cock has crowed— what 
matter if the shadows seem to darken for a while ? 
None who has seen the signs and heard the call 
can be deceived. 

As a matter of fact all these armaments are 
only a natural after-effect of the nightmare which 
the Nations are awaking from, a sort of hystm^esis^ . 
They are not intended to break the Peace, but, on 
the contrary, to guard against some other nation 
breaking it, against the still possible (however 
unlikely) contingency of some irresponsible ruler 
burling a nation against others in war, and throw- 
ing further back the Day of universal Peace. 

But will any modern nation, bound by ever- 
multiplying links^ to sister-nations, consejit to be 
so hurled ? What can a ruler, however irrespon- 
sible, do, when his people, like other peoples, are 
gradually being born into responsibility and will 

1. Owing to the inertia of things, a given phenomenon 
will persist, or even continne to increase, for some time 
after the phenomenon which cancels it has begun to operate 

2. Note E. 
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stand no more nonsense ? Has not a ruler been 
recently disowned, snubbed like any petulant 
scbool-boy by his whole people, for no worse crime 
than having tried to meddle in international poli- 
tics on his own account ? 

Be this as it may, it is the love of peace^ not 
the lust for war, that is invoked in favour of these 
truly ‘final armaments^. 

Besides, the greater the power for war, the 
more remote its use. Things are coming to 
such a pass with us, that the 

War slain by War-Power. 

very means of war are killing 
war. When the means were rapiers and flintlocks 
(and war was, as seen above, Vith people into 
whose life and thought one never dreamt of 
entering) war was practically endemic. But with 
airships and high explosives, — the power, say, to 
blow up ... Blitzville within an hour on a summer 
dawn . . . Who wants to blow up Blitzville now 7 

1. Or rather, the fear of war, 

2. That is why a man like Mr. W. T. Stead, whose whole 
life is devoted to the cause of international Peace, neverthe- 
less approves of these latter-day armaments as a sort of 
dual precaution, not to be relaxed until the day of possible 
contingencies is past. Meanwhile let those who wish for 
better things work Unremittingly for loka-swigraJia 
^‘world-synthesis” (BG> iii, 20, 26.) 
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Who wants to have a million corpses lying about 
next door, where we have been to tea day before 
yesterday, and our uncle with his family happens 
to be spending a fortnight? And, look you, 
civilisation doesn’t want corpses lying aliout 
anyhow. It objects to corpses lying about within 
reach at all ; and very few places— fewer and fewer 
—are *out of reach’ nowadays. Also corpses, 
hitherto, were not produced quicker than tlioy could 
be disposed of. They were not produced by fewer 
men than could dispose of them, With the now 
inventions, freely vseJ, they would assuredly be 
so produced. Hence, since they mufii noi be so pro- 
duced, the inventions shall not be freely used. In 
other terms, the means tend to stultify the end, 

Some people propose to condition the me of 
these over-perfect means by international Law. 
That is making war a sport, like Association Foot- 
ball, where you may hit with one iiart of a limii, 
not with another.^ But if the British conscieuee 

1. Besides, I/atr is for the keeping of Peace, iiiitlcnial 
Law for the keeping of national peace, internationiil Law 
. . . How can Law have anything to do with war, which hm 
always been man’s one recourse where Law (for lack of orga- 
nisation) breaks down ? Organise better and extend Law, 
war goes. War tempered with charity, smbulaiiceH 
and the nursing of the wounded foe, cannot last a century, 
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will not have dogs and horses killed in sport, no 
more will it have men (and women and children, 
for high explosives make no nice distinctions—why 
should they ?) so killed. Has it not suppressed 
duelling altogether ? Other countries must surely 
follow suit —unless they happen to precede. In 
France, duelling has become a farce. In Germany 
it is still an institution — but not for long. War 
must either be honest, downright, ‘ knock-me- 
down-if-you-can’ war, the attempt to conqueror 
destroy hy all available means — or it must cease 
to he. The means of destruction are becoming too 
effective for use; and, since resisted conquest 
involves their use, conquest must not be attempted 
on a civilised country with such means at her 
disposal. As for ‘uncivilised' countries, the 
supply of these is running short. If only airships 
— still better, aeroplanes~and submarines could 
soon be made quite reliable, it would mean an 
immense and immediate relief to the armament- 
burdened nations, for these scientific war-tools are 
wonderfully cheap when compared with ‘ Dread- 
noughts ' and huge standing armies ; and being 
manned by a mere handful of clever men, they 
would set whole armies free for peaceful work. 
National ‘ defence ’ will in the future be entrusted 
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Commerce and War. 


to a picked body of aeronautic and naval engineers, 
and its means of destruction will be so efiScienfc 
batt no nation will dream of attacking another.^ 

From the Era of War to the Bra of Commerce 
swift shifting of the scenes on the World-stage, 
While the grim spectre of War 
stalked abroad throughout 
civilised* humanity, Commerce played second 
fiddle — a very poor second indeed. Wealth was 
at the mercy of the strong; kings plundered 
bankers to make wai'. But now, with the amass- 
ing development of invention applied to means of 
transport as well as of production, and with the 
growing rarity of war throughout the rapidly 
expanding connected area, Commerce has thriven 
so well, that its enormously fat ghost, that fights 
with elbow-push and slays by squeejzing (per- 

1, It is curious to note how, among more or less pri- 
mitive peoples, being armed with the power to kill conduces 
to greater dignity and self-restraint. Unarmed common peo- 
ple quarrel and squabble and insult each other at every 
turn But let the same people be armed, let an insult mean 
possible death'at short notice, and they will either not 
quarml, or see to it that they have good reasons for doing 

r international quarrelling 
(with the consequences) are not to be found to-day. Arbi- 
tration IS a good deal cheaper. 
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fection is a long way off, as yet, though each step 
counts,) threatens to sib upon the ‘ grim spectre ’ 
of War, and stifle him out of existence altogether. 
It is not rulers that have the power to bring on 
war nowadays, it is financiers. But they would 
be the last to do so, having nothing to gain by war 
(within that ever-growing area,) and everything to 
lose. Far away on the outskirts of the connected 
area, in Eastern Asia, in South Africa, war has 
been lately raging. Where it has raged it is not 
likely to rage again. The ‘Near Ea-st^’ is quite as 
far away— practically further: further from civili- 
sation than South Africa, further even than China 
with Japan ablaze with vital energy next door. 
But how long can this last ? Two or three genera- 
tions of education and industrial progress will bring 
all save the very lowest races into line. The rail- 
way-tentacle of civilisation is feeling its way slowly 
through, as pollen-tube through pistil-stem to 
where the undeveloped ovum lurks. 

But here a shadow looms ahead, terrible, 
darkening the future — the race-question. Perhaps 
we bad better say the colour 

The Eacial Question. . 

question. Happily, most of 
these awful questions, that make man tremble 
1. Asia-Minor, Persia. But see Note G. 
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for the future, prove but hollow bogeys when 
you poke them with a truly pertinent finger. 
Where was race-prejudice when Surendranath 
Banerji^ showed those very editors who had bean 
most strenuously reviling him, and the public for 
whom they catered, that he could behave as 
sensibly and smile as genially as any, and speak 
incomparably better English tlian most? Obsta- 
cles to progress are at worst mental phantoms, 
prejudices; and difficulties that loom insuperable 
before one generation of men, vanish into tliin 
mist before their grandchildren. Experience is 
always the pertinent finger’ that pricks the bub- 
ble, and Experience is on the war-path, nowadays 

I was climbing up a mountain path, 

With many things to do,— 

Important business of my own, 
and other people's too ; 

When I ran against a prejudice 
That quite shut out the view. 

My work was such as couldn’t wait, 

My path quite clearly showed ; 

My strength and time were limited, 

I carried quite a load,— 

And there that hulking prejudice 
Sat, all across theToad. 

3. who is described as a * rather dark-skinned ’ Hindu. 
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So I spoke to him politely, 

For he was huge and high ; 

I begged that he would move a bit 
And let me travel by. 

He smiled, — but as for moving, 

He didn’t even try. 

So then I reasoned quietly 
With that colossal mule ; 

My time was short, no other path, 

The mountain- winds were cool. 

I argued like a Solomon — 

He sat there like a fool. 

And then I begged him on my knees — 
I might be kneeling still 

If so I hoped to move that mass 
Of obstinate ill-will ; 

As well implore the Monument 
To vacate Bunker-Hill. 

So I sat before him helpless 
In an ecstasy of woe ; 

The mountain mists were rising fast , 
The sun was sinking low . . . 

When a sudden inspiration came, 

As sudden winds do blow. 

I took my hat, I took my stick, 

My load I settled fair — 

I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-minded air — 
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And I walked directly through him 
As if ho wasn’t therol. 

In the worM-wi3e realm of thought interpre- 
tation^, the fast-waning era that slips behind ns 

Language, -“B absl" Separative 

tendeney at work as in all 
other departments of human life, India, with its 
two or three hundred vernaculars, offers an 
exceptionally rich field for its study. As one 
travels from province to provinca, and finds each 
time a new barrier between oneself and the com- 
mon people; as one finds different terms used 
for the commonest objects, objects of hmmeliold 

1. Quoted in Oh$tmU$ to Spiritual Progrm,'' by 
Lilian Edger, who confesses to ignorance of its iiuthorslnp. 
It is certainly excellent, not less certainly American, 
presumably ‘NeW-Thought/ possibly (?) KlU W. Wilrox* I 
shall be thankful to whoever communicates the name of the 
author. F, T. B. Adyac, Madras, India* 

2. Speech is a mode of action. Action— gesture and the 
rest— expresses thought and feeling, and in its turn evi»kas 
thought and feeling. Of course complex ideas require a 
system of common conventions, mutually understood* 
Such a system is a Zanf/wape, whether vocally uttered or not* 
Speech is not of the mouth only, but of the eye, the hand, 
the whole body. Deaf-and-dumb language is spech, writing 
is speech, art is speech, flower-languag© is sp«»ch, symbo- 
lism is Speech. 
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use all over the country ; as one finds the clear- 
cut, vigorous Devanagarl character giving way 
in the East to the elegant twists and twirls of 
the Bengali with its minute intricacies, merely 
dropping its roof-bar on the other side to form 
the Gujei-ati script; as one finds the children 
of the same town having to master three such 
entirely distinct scripts ’ as Devanagari Hindi, 
Semitic Urdu, and English ; as one finds the same 
Sanskrit works transcribed into several different 
provincial scripts, so that a number of different 
editions of the same text, say the Bhagavad GUd, 
in Devanagari, Bengali, and (Tamilian) Grantha 
characters respectively^ would be required for it to 
reach all for whom it is intended ; as one sees how 
the foreign English tongue is the one thing that 
saves the Tamil Hindu from wandering a total 
stranger in his own sacred Kashi^, and saves the 
Hindustani from the same fantastic fate at 
Eameshwaram^ — how can one help wondering 
lohy ? Why have people, of their own free choice, 
imposed upon themselves, upon their common in- 
terests, their common life, the patent disad vantage 
1. Not to speak of Telugu and Oanarese and the rest. 
Many people, who know Sanskrit, can only read and write it 
in their own vernacular characters. 2. Benares. 

3. A sacred place in the extreme South of India. 
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of SO many bars to intereommunicatioi:^? 

The reason lies in human nature. It may be 
summed up in the one Seripture-word "babEL.’ 

The sons of Man. the story goes, started to 
build a tower reaching up to heaven. God soon 

The Tower oi Man. ^ tliem, SO 

that they all began to speak 
in different tongues. To the Mason calling for 
bricks, his apprentice would bring a pot of 
water ; when he called for water, a new trowel 
was fetched. Go-operation ceasing, the whole 
work fell into confusion and the sublime attempt 
ended in dismal failure. 

This legend carries us back to those prehis- 
toric races spoken of, in the heyday of which 
Mankind was organised, and may have even hoped 
to reach its Goal without a fall. But it was orga- 
nised as a mass of weak, pnthinking, irresponsible 
units, knit and held tog ether merely by the know- 

1 The lossis greater than can be imagined. To take one 
concrete example : the Manishvarl, the deepest mystical 
and occult commentary on the Biiayajjad-GUd, a work of 
paramount interest to every mystic student, is totally tin- 
iijreojow save in a few districts of India, because it happens 
to be written in twelfth-century Marathi. English will be 
the first means of unlocking it, as it is now being translated 
into that tongue. 
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ledge and will of a few strong Souls — the Demi- 
Gods and Heroes spoken of above. Now this was 
not what Mankind’s glorious Destiny demanded, 
and still demands. It wants a voluntary union of 
strong, free units, a spontaneous co-operation of all 
men; — solidarity, understood as the one Law of 
Cosmic Life and deliberately adopted as their com- 
mon basis of social and political organisation by 
free-willed, responsible men and women. The 
same thing — in outer appearance — and yet so 
different 1 

Of course this Solidarity, in the mass of Man- 
kind, will not be established on its true, everlast- 
ing, vital, spiritual Basis for ages yet to come. 
Units, and small groups of units, may reach that 
standpoint meanwhile^, and thus be ‘saved’. But 
before the Eace gets there, the building of the 
mighty Tower—the Making of Man® — will have 
to be resumed again and again through co-operation 
induced by lower, yet gradually broadening 
considerations of self-interest. It will have 
to be interrupted time after time to make way, 
i. And impose it mote or less upon the masHes through 
their personal influence and example, and I>y appeal to 
lower motives of oo-operation where higher ones would fail. 
(BG., iii, 26,26). 

2. Tennyson, p. 627, quoted further on. 
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ultimately, for better md still bettor things 
as Humanity slowly rises, stage by stage, in the 
scale of Life. Each successive 'higher* standpoint, 
short of pure and simple LOVB, forms but an in- 
secure basis, yet has to hQ testeiL Work though 
it may for a while, the soon ‘wound it 

with sin’’-, and what seemed at first purely a 
means of union becomes a new pretext for split- 
ting up. This brings on suffering, and an instinc- 
tive groping towards a higher standpoint. 

In the prehistoric past, the standpoint was 
purely emotional. The Sages showed their power, 
played upon the feelings of the child-souls 
entrusted to Their charge, aroused their reverence 
and devotion and led them to co-operate easily, 
thoughtlessly, automatically. Well, so far. What- 
ever has thus once been vicariously built renmins 
and waits, an unseen type and model ; and men 
can have no peace or rest until they of their own 
accord rebuild as high — nay, higher. Meanwhile, 
when Destiny’s clock-tower struck the hour for the 
unfoldment of man*s mental power, people began 
to ask “why** and “why not**; reverence gave 
way to questioning, questioning to criticism; obedi- 
ehce began to seem irksome* The tendency to 


1. Chho. I, ii,, Bfho^ I, iii* 
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^^^entiate (why not ?), personal and local pride, 
to rule, coupled with a narrow^ circumscribed 
due to lack of travel and information— 
^ beginning, mind you, of greater things than 
^ been possible before^. Hence the fatal fall, 
^ necessary fall, the good *and excellent fall, 
all its bitter, wholesome lessons.^ 

And now the hour strikes when a new story 
be added to the Tower of Common Life — 
be added by co-operation, as all previous 
: there is no other %oo.y. But this time, co- 
*^>r€Ltion will mainly be induced from the stand- 
of that very power which (in its early budding) 
to disruption, — the standpoint of the lower, 
^^Sonal mind, self-interest. 

■ The splitting up of language into endlessly 
VoTcging dialects thus reflects and symbolises the 
snexanto, the Death of first advent and early spring- 
“Babei” . analytical, 

ipgbrativemind in man. The same mind, grown 
pear by exercise, has begun to undei'stand and 
LtVBt'er Nature's forces, and to use them as means 
^ transport and news-transmission, ushering 

1. jBCt., xviii, 48. 

2. Read Yoga ydsishtha, Mtmmkshu Prakarana, con- 
smsedin TheosojpMcal BevieiVjYol. XXY pp. 327 S22* See 
Ixitiiract, Note F. 
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Earth's sundered peoples into closer and closer 
communion day by day. And now it finds itself 
hampered at every step by the. barriers which 
itself set up of old. Hence, after thousands of 
centuries spent in devising all those endless- 
dialects, it now devises means of tunnelling right 
through their multitudinous compartments, and 
linking up again what itfiias sundered. Till re- 
cently, the attempt seems to have been to see 
whether some one existent language could prevail 
Qver the rest, for reasons. Latin as the language 
of erudition; French, of diplomacy; English, 
of travel and commerce/ have had each its 
trial. The last-named has now far outstripped its 
rivals, but presents almost insuperable difficulties 
to the student belonging to the Latin and other 
alien races, and can hardly be expected to make 
much headway, say, in South America (a far from 
negligible field of future human development.) 
That is why a new synthetic language, Esperanto, 
has now entered the field, and is making wonder- 


!.( English has to its credit the signal service of having 
first rednoed the ‘Babel* curse in India, and given at least 
the educated classes a chance of joining heads and hearts 
and hands, and working together throughout the country. 
Its difficulty alone prevents its further spread. 
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fully rapid progress.^ It has none of the drawbacks : 

of the complex languages formed by slow popular | 

evolution and accretion. Its grammar may be i. 

mastered in an hour. A few weeks’ study will en- { 

able the average student to write it with perfect j 

correctness. Its very facility makes it the friend of | 

all established languages ; it needs so little brain- 
space that the dullest can without effort find accom- 
modation for it side by side with his own mother- 
speech. Borrowing its foots from a variety of 
living tongues, it neither fosters the pride nor 
wounds the susceptibilities of any nation. Its very ; | 

name is pregnant with the hopCi of better- things | 

a nd easier times for harassed, nightmare-ridden ji 

1. See Note E.- | 

2. “Esperanto” means “the Language of Hope, the I 

hoping, or hopeful tongue.” - ; : 

-Esthetic people may object to Esperanto — as to rail- | 

ways. It may not he ‘artistic’. If so, that is because no 1 

Artist has yet used it. To call it ‘artificial’ means nothing. \ 

All language is artificial, natural though sound may be. I 

As far as I can see, the 'poxoer of a language —its mdntric 3 

value — lies in its rooiSy more or less permanently associated 
with certain Ideas or World-Powers, not in the ever-shiftr. 
ing inflections and complicated terminals stuck on. Now 
the roots of Esperanto are by no means new. They are 
borrowed, with a view to simplicity and easiness, from a 
numbe'r of already existent languages. Whatever evocative 
cower they possessed in. these, they have not lost in 
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man. It sounds the death-knell of the Babel- 
Era that now closes. 

All these contemporary topics may well 
seem to you irrelevant— and 

Religion. 

of Eeligion we have said no- 
thing yet. What on earth can all these 'signs of 
the times*, whether in the Bevieio of Beviews or 
out of it, have to do with the Bhagavad Gita ? 

EverythmQj as the Book itself will tell you. 
The ‘World-at-One-ment* or ‘World-Eedemption" 
which it speaks of^ is precisely, in its specific appli- 
cation to the human race, that Synthesis of Man- 
kind of which a certain phase, now coming on, (are 
not the Dawn-signs patent ? ) concerns us as no 
other ever can, since we are ourselves involved in 
it and may be factors in it if we will. 

Esperanto. Take for instance the one Esperanto word that 
occnrs in our extract, Note E : samideanoj, Sam is an old 
Sanskrit friend, (Latin cum ) — a mantra if ever there 
were one. Idsa is Greek enough in all conscience. Why 
should it feel more ashamed of being borrowed hy Esperanto- 
to-day than by English, French and others day-before-yes- 
•‘terday ? Oj (pron. oi) is a plural termination. I can’t 
say I have studied Esperanto--/^wf yet (I am going to) — but 
I think I understand samideanoj. Greetings to them ! 

1. Q^e Sanskrit term used is loka-sangrahahj the 
grasping together, the ‘holding together’ the ‘welding to- 
gether’ of the ‘peoples’ (Id^a) ii^, 20, 25. 
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What of Beligion ? — re-ligio, the * binding 
back*, the ‘linking up* of Man in That Which 
lies behind, within, beneath, above him. Like 
all the rest of Man, Religion has been mercilessly 
crucified, degraded, severed part from part and 
limb from limb. That which should link up all 
men in God has mostly been another means, the 
chiefest and most cruel means, perhaps, of parting 
man from man. It is the one department of human 
life which, taking into account more worlds than 
one, and not content therefore to sunder body from 
body and heart from heart, has dared conceive the 
everlasting sundering of soul from soul, of soul 
from God ! Truly a ‘binding back\ a ‘holding back* — 
retro'UgiOi not re-ligio — the holding back of men 
from their Inheritance, from their destined organic 

Unio n in the greater MAN.^ 

1. Tennyson is reported by his son as saying that he 
* ‘would rather know that he was to be lost eternally than 
not know that the whole human race was to live eternally.” 

“One day towards the end of his life he bade me look 
into the Revised Version and see how the Revisers had 
translated the passage ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever-, 
lasting fire.’ Kis disappointment was keen when he found 
that the translators had not altered ‘everlasting* into‘seonian’, 
or some such word, for he never would believe that Christ 
could preach ‘everlasting’ punishment.” 

Mfred^ Lord Tennyson. — A Me^iwir, hy His Son. 
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And whafc may this woeful state of things be 
due to? What else ca7i it he . due to, than the 
double reason given out with so much emphasis 
above : lack of circulating life-blood, lack of sense- 
transmitting nerves. Disorganisation — the help- 
less, seattered Limbs of Osiris. 

Have you ever thrown a stone into a pond— 
into one of those moss-grown country ponds 
More about Stone- which you surely must have 
throwing, noticed more than once, its 

whole surface overspread with minute vegetation, 
a continuous, unbroken bright green carpet spread 
out over a seeming-solid, level floor? If you have 
never done so, it may be worth your while to stroll 
out into the country on a holiday, and try. 

What happens when the stone falls in? A 
sudden space is cleared, the surface -growth flung 
back for a short distance on all sides, so that you 
gaze into the depths beneath- — to you a vei'y pit of 
darkness, clear though the waters may be, because 
of the overshadowing surface-growth all round. 
Look well for a few moments, and think. On all 
sides, around, the green carpet lies outspread as 
before, the surface-life which a moment ago seemed 
all-in-all, the riot of green verdure triumphant 
in the sunshine. But something seems to give its 
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boast the lie, just now ; for there, in the midst, just 
where your stone splashed in, a small clear space 
remains, an entrance into mystery, into ‘darkness* 
into that deep, calm, fluid Life from [which the 
surface-greenness draws its sustenance, and which 
may now be understood to underlie the whole. 
Did you not catch the tremor of the ripples spread- 
ing, just after your stone fell in ? They lasted but 
a . .moment and subsided, and all was still again. 
But did they not shake the whole green surface 
just enough to prove its seeming solidity illusory, 
to make you realise the presence of the same 
clear waters underneath it all ? AW seems solid 
again now, rigid, immoveable as ever : only a hole . of 
darkness to remind you, an entrance into mystery, 
half-inviting, half-forbidding, while sunbeams riot 
on the gay green carpet all around. Yet rememberj 
remember .. .Did not the ripples shake that rigid 
surface? Is not the clear, dark space a patent, 
standing witness of what has taken place? 

Stroll away for half an hour now* and then 
come back and look again. The bright green, living 
carpet riots in the sunshine, imhrolcen) so solid- 
seeming that you are tempted to step down and 
walk across. The hole has vanished. From the 
moment you had thrown the stone, the surface- 
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growth, disturbed a moment, had begun to shuffle 
its way back imperceptibly, slowly yet relentlessly, 
returning to its former equilibrium through a whole 
series of minute counter-shoves that have now 
ended in neutralising, to all outward appearance, 
the one great shove your stone imparted. Yet, 
though the surface-life may congratulate itself on its 
success, and riot in greener, brighter colour-frenzy 
in the sunbeams than before, all is not as it was. 
The Stone, a Witness of what has Ircen done, a 
living Infitieiice (well may we drop our ‘materials’ 
here, — with thanks, since they have served their 
turn) waits there in the Dark, below. Side by side 
with earlier Ones (and into what wonderful 
Pattern combined ?) it waits secure, lighting up 
with fitful gleams of Mystery the shadow-shrouded 
under-side of that riotous green surface-growth. 
And meantime, here above, the very shove it gave 
in passing through, the endless counter-shoves of 
re-adjustment following,— all these have altered, 
strffligthened the relationship of all the tiny leaves 
thus rudely shoved against each other, so that they 
are slightly better linked up than before, ready to 
transmit the next big shove further afield, to clear 
a somewhat broader space when the next Stone 
falls in. 
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And 80 a time must come at last ; a time is 
coming — coming soon, glad voices whisper— when 
the linking-up shall be coniplete throughout the 
length and breadth of this Pond's surface*, when 
no rift of total discontinuity, no bar to the immedi- 
ate passing-on of an organic Impulse from the 
Root-Base of Humanity, shall subsist between 
either Faiths or Nations. Till now, the coming 
of a Saviour, of a World-Teacher, could at l»st 
drive back the weeds and clear a space around 
Him while He flashed through this our surface- 
plane of Life. For years, or few or many m irc 
count, such a godlike One might live and inove 
among His Father’s wayward children, might 
exert an overwhelming influence over a!! (spiritiml 

whoni an overmaBtering d<»Hiiny 
1. AH "the individual tiny loaven will not he liokml up 
yet, of course— not for a long, long time. But tliiil 
cannot be linked up, from lack of power to renpoiMi, will bn 
caught in the meshen of the network ftmntd hy thowt that 
are, and thus a0ected. Worldliness, flekleneHS, abHorplion 
in the outer things of life and in its j<»ytt and wnmmu, 
must still sway the minds of most for many an age to erunr, 
But widespread groundless superstition, totally unfounded 
collectwa beliefs and prejudices, ilmn^Ugimm mid pofieintl 
insanity of millions at a time, bigotry, war fW will Imvr 
become Impossible. These are the noxious weeds tliai will, 

^ thrown up athwart the bankii to dry whit* llie 
Orcat Stone splashes in. 
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brought into direct touch with Him. And then 
.He would pass on without His Teaching having 
spread even a hundred miles beyond the area 
made holy by the treading of His sacred Feet. No 
sooner was His Radiant Power withdrawn, than 
the weeds would either close in rnaroilessly on 
all sides, and choke from out the surface every 
vestige of His Passing ; or else, if His Impulse 
did spread abroad after irreparable delays in over- 
coming all their frantic efforts to obstruct and stay, 
would treacherously entwine themselves around 
it, would disguise and mask it past all knowing, 
and let it loose upon the world a very curse to 
man, a iveed^religionf a seething tidal wave of 
persecuting, conquering fanaticism— -01% more 

insidious still, a life-withering blight of argumen- 
tative dogmatic conceit and self-righteous, self- 
centred intellectual bigotry, scattering far and 
wide under His Name the very evils He came 
forth to combat h Whereas now .... well, yes- 
railways and telegraphs and the rest. Quite 
simple. 

And so it is no longer possible that anything of 
real value should once more fail to reach all thosa 
whom it concerns, whe rever they may happen to 
, 1 . iv, 6-8, where aimSmm sfjami aham (7, 4th liiia) 
literally means ‘I fling Myself forth.* 
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be scattered. A Christ, a Buddha cannot corn© 
again, and work and teach and ... pass away while 
thousands who are thirsting for His Message die, 
under the curse of distance, quite as thirsty as 
they lived ; while others, clirsed by tirde, receive, 
after the lapse of centuries, message filtered 
through so many intervening minds and mouths as 
to be well-nigh past knowing by the very Messen- 
ger who sent it forth. 

The Theosophical Movernent^ has been called 
by Annie Besapt “ the- Johnrthe- Baptist of the 
The Herald of a Greater COmiug Christ.'' Yet what haS 

it done but take up and carry 

on, in the higher regions of Human intellect and 
spiritual aspiration, tHe imp'ulse of -organic upbuild- 

* 1. Whereby is meant, not merely the Theosophical 

Society, but that world-wide spontaneous spiritual movement 
of which the Theosophical Society is simply the most syste- 
matically organised expression — the. Movement ’ to which 
belong all present-day thinkers and writers and speakers, 
and readers and listeners as well, to whom the ideal of Unity 
at the back of all diversity appeals; who would fain see 
harmony established between Warring interests, religious, 
political, social, racial, not by conquest and. the extermina- 
tion of all parties save one, but by mutual understaridihg 
through the discovery of deeper common Interests at the 
back of the more superficial ones that clash. Every kind- 
hearted, broad-minded man and woman of to-day has a 
share in the Theosophical Movement. - 
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ing represented on this matter-plane' by the intri- 
cate and ever growing nexus of international com- 
munion by water, rail and wire ? Well may the whole 
gigantic process together be called the Precursor 
of the Saviour, MAN— just as the gradual building 
up, in the womb, of tissues, nerve and blood tracks, 
bones and viscera, followed by the higher etnotional 
plexuses and brain centres, each in its own good 
time, is the sure precursor of a Hours incarnation. 
Are not the ways of the Lord lajing made ready, 
the sundering chasms of mutual ignorance filled in, 
the beetling cliffs of prejudice smofjthed down’? 

The whole work of preparation has heoii stciulily 

pushed on, for more years— nay, centuries than 

any of us suspects, each successive higher plmse 
appearing in due time, when previous ones had 
paved the way for it. We, Theosophists, look hack 
with thanks (and right wo are, too,) to our own 
special pioneers, H. P. Blavatsky and H. S. Olcolt, 
and sense and reverence, under some muie or other, 
the Power of the MAN to be, that urged them from 
behind, sustained, inspired them in the building-up 
out of the rubbish of the pas t (and gold as well) of 

1 . mioh is of course a mtad-plane, like every other, but 

P ays e part of matter to ttie intolfid in it, 

2. Jsai, xl, 3-5; Matt^ lii, 1 . 3 , 
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something in His greater Body, But what of the 
Gutenbergs and Newtons and Fultons and Stephen* 
sons and Edisons and Crookeses and Curies and 
Marconis and Zeppelins and Wilbur Wrights^? 
Is the building of a bone, or a sinew, or a blood- 
vessel, or a nerve-cell handing on news fore and aft, 
less essential to the Tenant than that of a group of 
higher, thinking, metaphysical brain-cells ? How 
helpless would the latter be if the former were not 
there to express, not t}ie7n, but the living Soul that 
uses them as its controlling mechanism ! Would 
they not be as a motor without car or launch or 
anything to work upon — a motor chewing empty 
air ? As a matter of fact, things always begin from 
below, the highest taking up its station last. 
Wheels and car that shall be moved; then the motor 
duly fitted in its place; next, the driver, in the 
seat of control, who brings it to the house-door 
where the Lord for whom the whole thing is — 
whose Wish caused it to be, whose Presence broo- 
ded over it at every stage, determining, by whose 
Power it was built — steps in at last. First the 
scattered limbs, the various parts of material Man 
under construction, nations, races, all apart ; second,, 
an organic nexus of the same material humanity, 


i 
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2. See Nofee F. 
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fed and vivified by rail and water-way vessels and 
long distance wire nerves, and by local telephone 
and other plexuses ; next, a corresponding organisa- 
tion of higher, synthetic brain and heart-cells offer- 
ing themselves to be controlled by the one Spirit of 
the Whole; the deliberate, intelligent use of rail and 
wire and all matei’ial synthetic apidiances for the 
creation of a synthetic spiritual atmosphere, of a 
common yearning ; — the body gathered, ready, 
expectant, awaiting Him without Whom it has 
neither purpose nor meaning ; the Call to which 
the' Saviour is an Answer. 

Borate cceli desuper 
Et nubes plmnt Justund. 

Whatever the Beligion of the nijxt Advent may 
be, one thing we can be certain of about it— 

Th* coming Religion. . . bo a 

■ sectarian religion, whether of 

fanatical, destructive inclusiveness like Christianity 
and Islfim, or of fanatical, contemptuous exclusive- 
ness like formal Hinduism and Judaism, or of 
self-righteous, argumentative, metaphysical coin- 
plaoenoy like Buddhism^. T he time for these is 
1. Sfe Note A. 

% I here refer merely to the degeimrate aspects of those 
great Beligions, Their Ideals are safe. 
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over, now. The conditions of geographical apart- 
ness and mutual ignorance, in which alone they 
could be born and fostered on a large scale, exist 
no more. The coming World-Eeligioh will not add 
to our perplexities a fresh set of dogmas striving' 
to upset the old ones. It will not denounce as false 
the great Scriptures of all previous faiths. Eather 
will it sift from them all unitary, permanent essen- 
tials^, all truly spiritual food, all data of past 

1. . he who honours his own creed and blames all other 

creeds out of reverence for his own creed, thinking, *I 
promote thereby the interests of my own creed’, however, 

acting thus, injures his own creed exceedingly And 

to those who adhere to this or to that faith it must bo said : 
*The Beloved of the Gods thinks not so much of gifts and 
honours as of what ?— That an increase of essentials may 
take place among men of all creeds, and a large one’.” 

(An Edict of King Ashoha,) 
“My Lord, the spirit of reconciliation is in the air. The 
people of this country belong to diverse creeds— but why 
should we bring such diversities, with their acute angula- 
rities, into the region of political and social life ? Amidst all 
diversities of creeds, there is one Religion penetrating all, 
the aim of which is to produce good men ; and whenever 
and wherever good men meet with an honest desire to know 
one another, they soon find out that the things they have 
in common, which make for lasting friendship, are more 
than the mere externals which divide them.” 

(MaTmrdja of Ear'b'hanga—yiceroifs Council — Budget 
Speech, 1907*) 
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experience concerning the linking-up of Man with 
That Which lies beyond him,— and place the whole 
at the disposal of whoever can digest and assimilate. 
It will certainly not seek to impose a common 
stereotyped ritual or rule of living upon all. Bather 
will it openly recognize the need for difference, the 
beauty of difference, the inevitable Law of Dif- 
ference, both in the multitudinous divergent Self- 
expression of the One in the many, and in the 
multitudinous, from-every-sido-convergent paths 
whereby dihe many seek the Ono^. • 

Hence the Scripture of tlio coming World- 
Keligion will deliberately 

. . and its Scripturo, 

inclmle all that is best in the 
Scriptures of all anoient faiths ; all that makes for the 
transformation of separate, selfish man into the Son 
of MAN, at-one ; all that hints at the ^coming of the 
Kingdom here on Earth,’ and bids us work therefor; 
all past records of vital mystic experience ; all holy, 
healthy ethics of self-sacrifice, which is the one 
true means of Self-upbuilding* 

Now in the whole vast field of Hindu Scripture 
there is no fragment more uni- 

Tlie BHA-GAVAD-aiTA* 

versally revered than the BHA- 
GAVAB-GITA. It is accepted, both as a text-book of 


1. W, 11, 
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devotion and as a storehouse of metaphysical lore, 
by followers of the most diverse sects. The few who 
lay no store by it, simply fight shy of the person 
'Krshpa regarded as an incarnation of the separate 
god ‘Vishiiu*. Yet the most elementary straight 
reading of the Book suffices to show the foolishness 
of that position. The God of the GITA is the One 
Universal GOD, than whom no other is at all, at 
alP. Yisbi;iu is but one of His myriad Names^ 
which means, 'the All-Pervading One^; Shiva^ 
is another, Allah another, and so on. The Divine 
Incarnation is not an embodiment in human form 
of some particular godling, but an unveiling of the 
One Father’s Presence in a totally surrendered 

1. That is why, in spite of the mild protest of a few 
well-meaniog Yaishnava friends, I have been systematically 
indifferent as to lohat *gods’ happened to be represented in 
the woodcuts used as chapter-endings in my bhagavad gita 
(Sk-Eng. edn.).. Chapter i. fitly opens with the Divine Child 
Krshna playing the mystic flute, and ends as fitly with 
Suhrahmania or Skanda (x, 24), the war-god ; while Chapter 
xviii ends with the dancing Shiva, or ‘Natesha’. Various 
forms of Shiva, Vishnu, Krshna, Kama, fall in between. 

The universality of the God-ideal in the Gita appears 
clearly in iv, 33-39 ; v, 25 ; vi, 27-32 ; vii, 6-7, 8-12; viii, 22 ; 
ix, 4, 8-11, 15-19, 22-29 ; x, 2, 4, 8-12, 15-17, 20, 39-42 ; etc/, 
etc .... passages too numerous to be quoted. 

2. X, 39-42. 3. X, 21. 4. x, 23. 
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human Heart, the boundless Cosmic LIGHT-DIFE- 
LdVB focussed in a separate Form that we may 
gradually learn to sense and worship iTi, the Un- 
manifest to us ‘made manifest* while still Un- 
manifest as ever^, the Supreme Sacrifice-^. 


Not only does the BHAGAVAD-GITA fulfil 
every condition needed for becoming a National 
Scripture of India, a link 
between her many scattered 


A Wodd-Scripture. 


sects, a priceless asset of the national Life to, be: 
It is pre-eminently a Scripture of the future World- 
Eeligion, a gift of India's glorious past to the 
moulding of the still more glorious future of Man- 
kind. To think to hold it back is futile now : it has 
gone forth. Let Indians only see to it that they 
are not outstripped by the Barbarians of the West 
in the vital understanding, in the consistent practice 
of the live ydga of their own ancient Bishis. To 
understand and practise this means Mastery, 
means Power — the one indisputable Mastery of 
perfect Service, the irresistible Power which, alone 
the practical Mystic — the yogi after Shri Krshpa’s 
heart— can wield on Earth. When he appears, 


1. xiv, 27. 

2. vii, 24, 25 ; ix, 4. “None has seen the Father.. 
He that sees Me sees the Father.” 3. viii, 4. 
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things change and mould themselves. That which 
seemed distant past all reach, looms near; what 
seemed impossible, is done. He welcomes equally 
support and opposition : both help. Acting out 
here in this our world of parted forms, he drawls 
his motive-power from a deeper Eealm where no 
apartness is. Nothing can bribe or daunt or sway 
him from his chosen Path. Life is an avenue 
unto it, and death a door. Humanity needs him 
as -it needs nothing else. He is the fulcrum around 
which nations and races, spurning the slower, 
winding path of. normal progress, can swing them- 
selves from a backward position of equilibrium^ into 
the very vanguard of the human Eace. He is the 
subject of the -BH AG A V AD- GITA. The one object of 
that Scripture is not to prove or argue or gratify, 
but to herald him and quicken him to birth m us. 

1. The tdrnasic stability of blind conservatism, racial, 
social, religious. 


•0 
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Note A (p. 2.). 

“ Almost in secret/’ I have said 
There have been times, when Man ■' 
more pliable, the madness through 
strength at last not so developed, 
would in those days come forth 
freely with the more childlike pas 
organise sports and pastimes for th 
them- ‘Laws’ that they might play 
and romp about and grow without toe 
to one another. 

And so we find in every old ti 
traces of a time when the ‘Gods’ walk 
when Demigods and Heroes openly 
-early Arts to ancient peoples, when 
live their own natural^ , normal liv) 
whom They found worthy, — all thi 
ken, within the reach of men at lai 
1. BO.m, 3S. ^ ^ 
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he murdered^ . 

Even when that period of early security was 
over, They never left Themselves wholly without 
Their Witnesses, whatever the risks might be — 
risks not to Themselves, of course, but to us, in the 
world out here, — risks to Their Task with us. 

For what think you one body more or less 
can matter to the Man who lives past *life’ and 
‘death’? — But woe to them who persecute and slay 
One who embodies in Himself their own Immortal 

1. Or driven into secrecy again as they now would surely 
be, if known, by self-chosen, half-crazy disciples (the more 
unfit the more tenacious) who would of course insist 

On being taught forthwith to fiy. 

Or being ^told the reason why*; 
or pounced upon and ‘vivisected’ at every turn by the ubi- 
quitous reporter or, far worse, by self-appointed scientific 
committees 

Without whose dread *Eeport’ — as all can see — 

No work of Nature has a right to be. 

Just imagine the Pilot having to submit to being experi- 
mented upon under ‘test’ conditions by a troop of bumptious 
(meaning ‘with bumps’ — nothing worse) scientific babies, 
with supercilious spectacles and awe-inspiring note-books, 
who would probably want Him to let go the helm and run 
the Ship on to a rock, just tojprove that He was steering it 
at all . . . what right had He, besides ? 

Far, far, the days when Mankind shall know its Pilot. 

I Yet they shall come. 
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Destiny. They surely slay themselves, cut them- 
selves off, shut themselves out, cast themselves 
back (if only for a time) from It.^ 

But then why show Themselves at all, why 
run (or rather make us run)“such risks ? 

Because this is a Ship that differs in more 
ways than one from those other ships we sail up- 
on. Let no comparison be driven d outrance. 
Imagine a Ship that is alive — the loliole of her — 
steel, timber, mineral, vegetable, animal cargo, 
passengers, crew and Officers, the 'Lvhole evolving, 
ever slowly shifting — ship into cargo, cargo into 
passengers, passengers into crew and officers^ — 
while the outer shape itself is slowly altering, 
continually growing, evolving through an unbroken 
series of seonian transformations^ . 


1. BG. iii, 32 ; Ghlio, Peace -Chant, and I, ii, 7, 8 ; 

hho, 3 . 

2. The Ship Herself recruited from the Sea on which 

she sails ; the Officers, at the other end, vanishing into the 
Great Unknown beyond i, 20-22 ; ii, 6) — drafted 

away, perhaps, to. other, new ships waiting somewhere to be 
manned — or to what godly destinies, God only can tell . . . 
to who can hear Him speak. 

3. Shall not the "whole Ship some day quit her Ocean 
cradle to soar aloft and sail over lands and seas unknown 
before ? Shall she not plunge into the hidden Depths 
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,.The point is that unbroken continuity has to 
he sfifeguarded throiighout the scale, while undue 
stress at any point must be avoided. Hence 
revelation and concealment both enforced. A 
sending forth and a holding back by the same All- 
loving Hand (BG* ix, 19), all in good time (iv, 7i 
8) and with consummate skill (ii, 50). 

But what of our oivn time ? — Is not the cry 
now ringing forth in many lands, in many tongues 
Borate coeli desuper, et Niibes pluant Justum!^. 

o ' 

Note B (p. 5.). 

And that certain special powers do belong to 
individual continents in virtue of the peculiar 
nature of their soil and atmosphere — and of who 
knows what unseen factors at the back — seems 
pretty certain when one observes the rapid evolu- 
tion, jn a perfectly definite direction, of the mixed 
population now being imported into North America. 
Upon all the most diverse- imported heredities 
alike is stamped, superimposed within a couple of 

beneath? Shall she not, later, learn to breathe a subtler 
and yet subtler Air, and navigate all cosmic Spaces ? 

1 . “ Ye Heavens ! give your Dew to Earth, and Jet thp 
clouds rain forth the lust!” — a well-known Christian an- 
them. 
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generations at most, a totally new set of character- 
istics, dominating all, altering the whole perspec- 
tive of the man, features and temperament alike, 
and marking out the type of a new Race. 

o 

NOTEC(p. 8.). 

Can you imagine the foolishness, the woeful 
misuse of intellectual (ultimately divine) power 
involved in arguing, in trying to out-argue rivals, 
about what They Who know It speak of thusV: 
‘Whence words fall back and speech falls back, 

Both bafded, having failed to reach — 

That Bliss of beahma once perceived, 

No fear from aught can come to Man.* 

Taitto II, iv, ix. 

How then about the fear ... of being out-argued? 

Perhaps you think I am but another bird of 
the same ilk, and that I am going to try and argue 
you out of your several mental holes into some pet 
hole of my own. Who can say ? At any rate I 
have no wish to do so, and shall try hard 7iot to. 
Pain would I be a showman of good things to you 
who wish to see, and not a rancid theologian. 
Pain would I that every Christian worthy of the 
1. See further, on ‘wiofesJki* or Vol, 11, 
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ame should understand that there is SOMETHING 
,t the back of other creeds as well as his, before 
grhich he may as well — if he claims to be a gentle- 
nan — take off his hat in reverence and thank God 
or having made His Glory shine forth there. 
?ain would I, with Ashoka, remind the so-called 
man of God* who stalks abroad distributing with 
[she same hand (O sacrilege 0 the holy Gospel of 
PEACE AND GOOD WILL TO MAN and a set of 
t^erm in-booklets raking up the droppings of another 
faith (is his own what it might be?) that “He 
reviles his own faith grievously who thinks to 
prop it by reviling that of others.*’ And I would 
that every spiritual-minded son of India should in 
his turn take off his shoes and learn to bow in 
reverence to the divine GUBU of the West as to a 
Mighty One who lived the life of deepest Y6ga 
aud hieio and taught under circumstances of well- 
nigh overwhelming difficulty, and offered up one 
of the most perfect bodies ever born, in sacrifice, 
towards the spread amongst more active, practical, 
material races, of that Ageless Wisdom which 
was well-nigh dying out in this its agelong Indian 
Home through being subtilised and argued out of 
all contact with actual life. 
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Note D (p. 18.). 

Sympathy is a matter of healthy knotvledger 
of mutual^ free acquaintance — nothing else. I will 
repeat a thing like this until I weary you. Why 
does an English conscience revolt against the 
slaughter of dogs for food, as in China, or of horses 
for sport, as in the bull-fights of Spain ? Because, 
through constant association with those particular 
four-footed companions, a sense of close acquain- 
tanceship, mutual indebtedness has been evolved, 
has become part and parcel of the national cons- 
ciousness. But a child with a pet lamb feels quite 
as milch for it as any sportsman for a horse or 
dog. 

I had a landlord once, in a small place near 
Brussels, who ate chicken willingly enough (I am a 
vegetarian) as long as he was sure he hadn’t seen 
the creature alive. But if be found out that his 
wife had killed a member of her own wee poultry- 
yard (three hens and an old rooster were all that 
remained of it when I arrived,) he wouldn’t touch 
a morsel. Any creature he had seen alive stuck 
in his throat. More so if he had fed it. 

Of course there is another sort of ^close’ 
acquaintance that can hardly be called ^mutual’. 
Still less can it be called ‘healthy’. I mean that 
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of the cattle-ranch, the slaughter-house, the 
vivisection-table. Cruelty, whatever it may 
mean to its victim, makes a far worse victim of the 
perpetrator himself. It deprives him by degrees of 
the very potoer to feel. A heart in which the natural 
response of sympathy has been systematically 
stifled, as a hindrance to the work in hand, gradu- 
ally loses the power to respond at all. How can a 
‘heart of stone’ vibrate in answer to the chord of 
Joy ? 

There are various other kinds of relationship, 
some of them very close indeed— far closer than 
the parties may believe,— yet all imperfect for 
want of actital mutuality, of the sense of obligation 
on both sides, and therefore not immediately con- 
ducive to sympathy. Take for instance that of 
the refined, superior good lady witli the people of 
the slums whom she benevolently succours ; that 
of the pure South India caste-man with the totter- 
ing old Pariah woman who must get off the road 
to let him pass, nearly tumbling down the stoop 
bank as she does so ; that of the employer of 
sweated’ labour to the ‘hands’ he is confident of 
replacing as soon as they break down ; that of the 
unsympathetic foreign administrator, however 
painstaking, with the people entrusted to his 
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charge, to whom his loffey self would be ashamed 
to Otoe anything, whatever he may feel duty-bound 
to do for themi . The BHAOAVAD-cilTA bases all 
healthy relationship on sacrifice (iii, 11, 13). 

The politically insane murderer in London the 
other day unwittingly carved out a symbol of our 
future common History when he sacrificed together 
an Englishman who wished Indians well and an 
Indian who gave his life to save him. Once the 
World-current sets towards greater, fuller, more 
synthetic Life, whoever helps, helps on— all thanks 
to him whoever thinks to hinder can but hasten 
(iv, 8). 

1. Essential mutuality is there, of course, and has its 
way in the long run. But the working of the Great Law is 
always remedial. The good lady, w/mt s/m is wmik tk$ 
lesson, will have a taste of slum-life and of the blessings of 
‘superior* charity; the Brahmin, ho is worth t!m ksMon, 
will be born a Pariab, and may perhaps achieve great things, 
against tremendous odds, for the uplifting of his fellows 
from within— witness the achievements of certain negro 
reformers in America. And so on. Karmic reaction always 
brings on the healing of the gaps in character that made 
wrong action inevitable under the ciroumstances. 


■ 0 ^ 
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Note E (p. 20). 

For the student who wishes to keep track of 
the manifold synthetic impulses now at work, a 
periodical like Mr. W. T. Stead's ICEYIEW OF 
REVIEWS, which surveys events more or less in the 
mass, and merges the bewildering detail of daily 
news into broader and more sweeping outlines, is 
of inestimable service. The review of REVIEWS 
itself is somewhat of a live jungle (it can hardly be 
otherwise) ; and to find what one wants in it 
requires a little training. But the Editorial and the 
humble monthly page on ''Languages and Letter- 
Writing''^ should on no account be missed. 

Here are a few extracts from the two most 
recent numbers, May and June 1909, which I 
happen to have at hand. A is from the Editorial 
of the June N"^ ; B and 0 are from "Languages and 
Letter-Writing" of the May and June res- 
pectively. See how every line bears upon our 
subject : the Battle of the Synthesis 

1. The title has now been changed to ‘‘^Espera7zto'\ 

BG. iii, 20, 25, where loha^sangrahah, may be liter- 
ally translated, “the synthesis of Humanity”, “the Holding- 
together of the Peoples,” “the welding together of the' 
BaCes,'^ See next Chapter. 
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This month is to be one of picnics and pageants. The 
first British party, in the shape of a posse of Labour M.P.’s, 
has already started on a tour through G-ermany. Late in 
the month the most remarkable group of Christian bishops 
and ministers of religion, with a few Jews added to remind 
them of the origins of. their faith, will leave England to 
return the visit which the German pastors paid to this 
country last year. A deputation from the London County 
Council is visiting Nancy, also on a return visit. The 
Burgomaster of Berlin and several councillors have been 
in London as the guests of the Lord Mayor. The journa- 
lists of the Empire, who have been invited to spend a fort- 
night in the Homeland, are already arriving in town, and 
no effort will be spared to make them welcome. They are 
the articulate spokesmen of Greater Britain. 

The chemists of the world held a great International 
Congress last week in London. There are 3,00,0 of them 
gathered together from all countries of the civilised world. 
Eive hundred arrived from Germany in a special steamer, 
500 came from Prance, 130 from Italy, 100 from the States, 
and 100 from Austria. China and Japan each sent three repre- 
sentatives. The polyglot assembly printed its proceedings in 
four languages — English, French, German and Italian* 
How much simpler it would be if everybody learned 
Esperanto ! To the ordinary man in the street, chemists, 
from being mere makers of stinks, have come to be the 
magicians of the modern world. Who can tell how soon one 
of these 3,000 spectacled priests of the crucible and hiero- 
phants of the laboratory will make some discovery that may’' 
revolutionise an industry or destroy a civilisation ? These 
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descendants of the Alchemist may present ns, if not with 
the Elixir of Life and the Philosopher’s Stone, yet with 
some very effective substitutes for both. When the chemist 
invented Vril in Lytton’s “Coming Race”, war ceased because 
a child with a small staff could annihilate an army. The 
chemists are on the track of Vril, and when they get a 
little nearer, the aeroplane will give them a lift, and man- 
kind will either have to abjure war or go back to savagery, 
when chemists will be smelt out like witches and slain 
without mercy. 

Apart from the international visits of Members of 
Parliament and Municipalities, special mention should be 
made of the admirable work done by the International 
Visits Association which last year visited Norway and 
this year will visit Holland. The organiser of ’ this 
excellent association, Miss F. M. Butlin, of Old 
Headington,^ Oxford, has conceived the happy notion of 
making the annual trip to the Continent a means of studying 
the institutions, literature, and manners and customs of 
the country visited. The programme for the visit to the 
Hague, August 27th-SGptcmber 3rd, includes lectures on 
the History of Holland, its government and institutions, 
its social movements, and its literature and art. The 
report of the papers read last year in Norway gives one an 
amazing impression as to the range and scope of this 
admirable scheme, and I cordially commend the Dutch 
trip to any readers who may be hesitating as to where to 
spend their summer holiday. Another development of inter- 
natipnal visits is promised this summer in the shape of a 
party of Russian teachers who are coming to London to study 
our educational system. We hope that everyone, from the 
Oovernment downwards, will endeavour to give these 
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pioneers from Muscovy a hearty welcome. This would be 
a practical method of showing that the Anglo-Russian 
entente is more than a mere political rapprocJiement 

B 

The Japanese have two Esperanto magazines, The 
non-official one, which has hitherto been sent out lithogra- 
phed, will in the future be printed from type, for the labour 
of autographing is now too great, as the little magazine is 
sent to so many countries. Included in the April number 
is a pathetic little note by Mr. Hikosaka, the editor. In it 
he tells of his hearing, during the Japan ese-Russian War, 
from the soldiers on both sides, that they had no wish to 
fight each other; and when afterwards he returned home, he 
determined to form a “League of Hearts,” for he thought 
it is the souls of men which make them men, and these are 
the same under whatsoever fleshly guise they appear, or 
whether they follow the doctrines of Christ or Buddha or 
Mahomed. Then he heard of Esperantism, and recognised 
that in its international spirit and language it would help 
him to fulfil his purpose, so he learnt Esperanto and com- 
menced his magazine; and now he calls upon saviideamj in 
all lands for help in his “League of Hearts.” 

There has recently been held in Santiago a Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress, presided over by M. Lisboa, the 
Brazilian Minister, and attended by various members of the 
American Governments. One of the resolutions was to the 
effect that Esperanto being of special interest to America 
from a political and commercial point of view, and because 
it can largely contribute to the welfare of mankind, the 
first Pan-American Science Congress recommends the 
adoption of Esperanto as a neutral international language, 
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and desires to see a place reserved for it in tlie curriculum 
of American schools. The Congress petitions the Govern- 
ment of the United States to realise under its auspices this 
desire of the Congress of Science. 

The annual general meeting of the British Esperanto 
Association takes place on May 29th at Leeds ; the fifth 
International Congress at Barcelona, September 5th to 11th. 

G. 

Preparations for the next International Congress are 
going on apace. It -will take place this year at Barcelona in 
the month of September, instead of August as usual, on 
account of the heat. The tickets cost ten francs, and it 
is to be hoped that Esperantists who are not yet sure ol 
going will take tickets, as this is one way of supplying the 
funds needed by the organisers. As regards the programme 
outside the imperative business meetings, the more impor- 
tant details are already settled. It is usual to choose for 
the special theatrical performance a piece well known tc 
the natives of the country in which the Congress takes place. 

Borty-one various themes and prizes are proposed; the 

prize given by the King and Queen of Spain will be for a 
monograph upon the Spanish painters. Thus the Congress- 
will be attractive for non-Esperantists who have never been 
to Spain. It is hoped that a ship will be chartered for those 
who would like an extended tour via Gibraltar. The Lob- 
don-Brighton and Paris-Lyons railways are preparing tc 
issue tickets at a little more than half-price. 

A little French boy of fifteen came over to London 
during his Easter holiday to find out whether English boys 
would correspond with French boys, and was much distres- 
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sed to find out how little Esperanto is taught in our schools. 
He himself had started several groups among Paris school- 
boys, the centre being the Lycee Henri Quatro, of which he 
is a pupil. But the French are altogether more advanced 
than we. The inspectors in several districts have discovered 
the uselessness of attempting to teach a foreign language to 
the normal Board School boy in the short time available^ 
and so in more than one district — Lille for instance --Es- 
peranto is a compulsory subject in the sciiools, 

A party of working men who know no French have just 
gone over to Pai*is--the whole of the preliminary corrcspoti. 
deiice being conducted in Esperanto. 

Note F. (pp. 33, 45) 

''The Mastery of Modern SaenecT would form 
a nio.sfc fasciluitiug subject for au EBsay. 1 caimot 
(leal witli it for lack of time and hookn of reference, 
being always on the move^. The fact is I liat the 
i:»rogiess of Science during the last fivt^ centuries 
or so is as great and inexplicable a niiracie as any 
claimed as prop by formal faith. Only the other 
dry 1 was reading an article in a popular illustra- 
ted Monthly, in which the author, |)atently guilt- 
less of any ‘occult’ or ‘mystic’ associaiions, never- 
tlieless drew attention to the strange way in which 
discovery after discovery seemed to be hannimj in 

1 . The Mystery of Modern Poetry I have already lectured 
cn, and shall make a booklet of as soon as time permits. 
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the air, and was searched for and hit upon at or 
about the same time by often three or four disco- 
verers working in total ignorance of one another 
in different lands. This is equally true of mathe- 
matical methods, such as Integral Calculus, needed 
fco facilitate the working out of mechanical pro- 
blems, of practical mechanical appliances such as 
the steam-engine and all that, came of it, and of 
actual discoveries such as those of the X-Eays 
and of Eadinm. 

The hypothesis of hidden guiding Hands of 
Wisdom behind the veil, managing the progress of 
humanity as systematically as of old, though in a 
more guarded and delicate fashion, is certainly 
not the most unlikely that may be suggested. The 
main obstacle to its adoption is . . . our own conceit. 
An invisible, wise Presence seeking a sensitive and 
well-trained brain through which to filter some new 
idea into the outer world of men, and making 
simultaneous experiments with three or four picked 
subjects in different lands, with the workings of 
whose minds be could invisibly associate himself 
in their moments of scientific meditation, so as to 
stimulate and help to mould their thoughts in a 
given direction, w^ould undoubtedly produce the 
effect mentioned above. , 
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In connection with this., and with what has 
been said in previous Notes as to the Secret 
Guides of Humanity, and Saviourship, the following 
passage from the Ydga~Vdsi?htha may be of interest. 
The Vasishtha speaks (italics ours) : — 

“On what occasion was this Science delivered to thee, 
0 Sage, by the Self-Eorn ?’* asked Bama. 

Yasishtha answered: “From That wherein Best and 
Motion are as one, which is the Inextinguishable Light with- 
in all Jivas, whose nature is best named ‘Expanse of Cons- 
ciousness’ — from that Being arose Vishnu in the beginning, 
as a wave on the surface of the ocean. Then from the 
Lotus-Heart of Vishnu, pollened with thick-crowding stars, 
was born the Parameshthinl,knower of Scripture and of Scrip- 
ture-meaning, encircled by the Gods and ancient Bishis. 
And He sent forth all this Creation from within His Mind. 
In this country of Bharata Varsha, in a corner of the 
continent of J ambudvipa, He placed races of men beset with 
pains and losses, mental and physical. Then, beholding 
all their wretchedness, a great compassion rose within His 
Mind, as in a parent’s at the sight of children in distress. 
Pondering how they might find release, He called into 
existence Tapas, Dharma, Dana, Satya2, and the holy 
places of pilgrimage and worship. But he saw again that 
these were not enough, and that Release, that highest 
happiness which is named Nirvana, cannot come except 
from perfect Knowledge. Then He evolved Me from His 
Mindy and I, appearing from somewhere, like small wavelet 
on the crest of ocean-billow, stood before Him, humble and 
obedient. He bade Me take my seat on the northern petal of 

1. Brahm^. 2 . Asceticism, Religion, Charity and Truth- 
fulness* 
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the Lotus whereon He was resting, and then said : ^My 8on^ 
let thy mind forsake its Peace fora brief while, and gain 
experience of Ignorance, Avidyii, and its consequence of 
restlessness.’ With this behest in guise of curse, I lost the 
memory of my pure, stainless inner Spirit-nature, and gave 
place in My mind instead to pain, and sorrow, and distur- 
bance, and the knowledge of Samsara. Then Brahma said 
to Me: ‘Ask Me, My Son, the remedy for thy pains, and 1 
will tell thee, so that thou wilt bo unhappy nevermore/ 
And I asked of Him and was taught. And then he bade me 
go a$ embodiment of His KrioiaJedgCt and teach the Jivas of 
this Bharata Varsha that required such teaching, and 
were fit to receive it by Vairagya and Yichara. And so I sit 
in my place while this creation lasts^ doing the duty that 
was given to me by the Creator, 

“And as He sent Me forth, so has He sent forth other 
Rishis toOf Sanatkumara, Hilrada, and many others. So, 
when the happy times of Krita-yuga passed away^ the times 
when all were virtuous, and each know and discharged his 
duties to all others, then these Rishis made partition of the 
common Earth into many lands and many countries, and 
appointed Kings to rule in them, that ordinances might be 
well observed, and laws and limits fail not. Andwan^ 
sciences^ of Smriti and of Yajna, and of other things, for 
the achieving of Pharma and of Kama, were given out by 
them. 

“ Then as the wheel of time rolled further onwards, and 
deeper degeneracy came, and men began ever to step beyond 
the bounds set for them, and gave way more and more to 
hunger and to lust, inclemencies of weather, sufieringa from 
heat and cold, rivalry and tears and the subjection of man to 
math and the artifice of wealth with Us inseparable oonse- 
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quence of poverty came on them, and distinctions of pro. 
perty arose, and penal laws and punishment followed, and 
monarchs found it more and more impossible to rule their 
subjects without engaging in wars with other monarchs* 
And gr 0 a,i despo'>idency mid taearhms amue on thtm kmgfi^ 
and they were like f>o fail in their great work of yorermnent. 
Then the Bi^hn appointed fm* this purpoM^ flrnt mifol- 
ded unto them these stores of knowledye^ teaching them to 
understand the nature and the emi of all creaHon-^ and see 
their duties and discharge them vnth the dear eye and strong 
heart of true Insight. And, for the Science was first given 
unto kings, it has come down under the name of Rnja^Vidyn 
Kaja-Guhyai. Thou too shalt learn it, and so fit thyself 
for thy great dubiesS. ' • 

(Yoga Vdsiditha. Condensed from the Mumukshn Pra- 
karana by ‘A Hindu Student’. TlmoHopkkal Review, 
Vol. XNV, p. 847.) 

iNOTE G. (p. 25) 

Since writing the above, things have lieen 
taking an unexpected turn in Persia— in the right 
direction, of course. The dreaded revolutionists 
have triumphed and . . . shown themselves more 
civilized than the very Government they were 
attacking. Thus in one country after another, 
does the Bra of Peace assert itself* Only in parts 
of Africa, and in Arfibia, does the %var-flame still 
flicker; fltfully, A few years hence, it will have 
flickered out. 

1. The very terms used in BoThtra, Hna 1 

2, Of. BO, iii, 20; iv, 15. 
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“Let Man. at work e’en here on Earth, 
A hundred ^^llons wish to live.” 


Ishopcmi^hadj 2. 


PRBFATOEY NOTE TO CHAPTEB I. 

{Subsequently added) 

T his Chapter was written much earlier thar 
the rest of the book, and forms but a 
crude and partial skeleton-outline, alto* 
gether leaving out one most essential item— 
vairdgya^* The idea, at the time, was to supply 
merely a few links (almost meaningless by them- 
selves,) leaving the real message to be conveyed by 
the verses referred to^, so that the reader might be 
forced to refer continually to the Text, the individual 
study and meditation of which it was— and is — my 
object to promote. It was subsequently borne in 
upon me that this somewhat cryptic mode of treats 
ment might give rise to misunderstandings in the 
mind of the superficial reader who, of course, wiVi 

1. As to which, see index ; also further, in this Note, 
See also my separate Booklet, ^The Roly War,' in which the 
subject of this first brief Essay will be found treated more 
at length. See also ^ Kurukshetra' since published, 

2- This method will be pre-eminently resorted to in the 
Notes accompanying my translations of the Upanishads. 
now in course of preparation^ — ^Notes of which the chiei 
characteristics will be extreme conciseness, and a praise- 
worthy self-effacement in favour of the sacred Text itselL 
of which one passage will be, wherever possible, explain eii 
by mere reference to some other passage, or to a string oi 
selected passages which, read together, are designed to 
suggest an explanatory train of thought. It goes without 
saying that the Upanishads are not intended for the 
‘superficial reader’ spoken of below. 


G. of L. 5 a 
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not take trouble, and on whom, therefore, a salutary 
prescription like the one just referred to is altogether 
wasted— nay, for whom it may even be miBcshiavous, 
as one part of the ingredients may prove positively 
harmful without the rest wdneh he will not take 
the trouble to gather for himself on tlio Hillside 
where it grows. Hence the fuller mode of treat- 
ment adopted in the later Essays of this Book, 
in which whole verses, even, are quoted and 
literally translated, so that the reader need not 
constantly refer to the Text itself in order to form 
some connected idea of the subject* 

Moreover, this Chapter was writt(m ex<duBivoly 
with a view to refuting the one stamling (jrror^ of 
pseudo-spirituality— namely, its traditional aloof- 
ness from the practical concerns of Life im error 
which most students of the B h a g a v a d-C i t i 
and the Upani§hads have hitherto sought to 
justify both in the practice of their lives, and by 
strange roundabout misinterimetations, altogotlier 
veiling the true, vital, organi(5 siurit of those 
wonderful, most ancient Teachings whi<di Hhr i 
K r § h 11 a, in the Gita, merely reproelainiH^. 


But I now^ happen to be iinishing the Ijisfc 
Chapter in Calcutta, (the first half of tlio book 
having already gone through the press,) and I find 
that a quite opposite, and most unfortunatii (srr<^r 
seems to be prevalent in so me circles here io wit, 


1 . An erroc far antedating even Bhri Krnhna^B 
^me— whence the loss of true Yoga to the world,' wiiieh 
He laments m ly, 1-3. * 

Y a’it 2 [with whioh ooiiipura the 

y 0 g a V a s 1 s h t h a, quoted above, p, 70 . 

3 . February, 1910. 
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that the Gita may be interpreted in such a 
manner as to justify the performance of violent, 
destructive deeds, wrought in a spirit of complete 
moral indiiference, regardless of consequences, 
against whoever and whatever — person or Govern- 
ment — honestly seems to one to be in the wrong. 
A most dangerous doctrine, to be sure, and wluch 
might fully justify, on the part of any self- 
respecting Government, a systematic a-ttempt at 
total obliteration of this jewel of Wisdom and 
Poetry, and this, in a spirit of comphte moral in^ 
difference (to the religious feelings of the people, 
and regardless of the ultimate comequenimt to 
humanity, of such a loss. In short the Giti, 
misread in this way, justices the destruction of 
the Git a itself^ 

What the GiiH has to say of action under- 
taken regardless of consequences, will be found in 
verse xviii, 25, which needs no comment. 

For a detailed discussion of the various more 
or less symbolic passages suscoptiblo of being 
misinterpreted in this peculiar ultra-rnod(»rn way, 
there is obviously no room in this more Note. 
I must therefore refer the reader to a separate 
booklet which T am pre|)aring, under the tithi The 
Holy War:^ 

One point, however, may here be dealt with 
in fewest words : The oppres8(‘.d HinduB arcs the 
righteous P a p <1 a v a s, and the foreign Rulers of 

1 . Por it stands to reason that a Government, liowover 
imperfect, which would not honestly consider that criminal 
deeds, subversive of its rule, are wrong, might an well 
commit suicide— which would bo quite against the organic, 
vital, progressive Teaching of the Bhagavad-GltH (iviil, 4SK 
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fche Land are the evil Kauravas, immad yud^^ 
dhydsva Bhdrata, “ Therefore light thou, Scion of 
Bharata ! ” Such the reading of some fanatics. 

0NFOE1UNAa?ELY: 

1. The Kauravas were just as Hindu as 
bhe Pauda-vas, so that the compariBon falls fiat from 
the very start. 

2. The Papdavas (who, by the way, were 
united as the toes of one foot^ through winil and 
woe,) were driven out of power hy t\w guile of 
the Kauravas theMselves, taking advantage of 
Y u d h i s h t h i r a’s strange al)erration*-*. Wh(*re- 
as Hindu India fell to pieces of iier own 
accord, through sheer disintegrative BelfishnosH a 
work of ages— and the British Haj, arriving on 
Che stage at the right moment, skilfully picked up 
the pieces, playing them off (admittedly not witli- 
out,s*owc guile) against each other, and ultimately 
welded them into one whole witlj nmch ceiiHint of 
sound, if not over-sympathetic, administration, 
thus compelling India, in spite of lierself, into the 
shape of her own future unity. As for the patent 
sufferings resulting from the sudden eompcddtion 
of vigorous, well-organiised Ettropean commerce 
and industry with the dying arts and crafts artd 
petty scattered trade of India, they merely illustrate 
the helplessn ess to which lack of organising initia- 

1. Had they bean united as the fingers of om biUKl, witli 
a thumb in co-operative opposition, they would pr<d>ably mi 
have lost their kingdom. It is this inability to ao* operate 
in opposition that has wrecked the Gongress inovainent. 
Deooani shoes and threats of murder—such the guerdon of 
who dares oonnsel oompromise to-day. (Sea further) 

2 . See Chapter ii , 
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tive must lead, and tlie Gita precisely gives the 
needed stimulus and calls upon spiritual-minded 
lovers of mankind to come forward and do the need- 
ful. Now the lead, in this direction, is mostly 
being taken by English Servants of the Govern- 
ment^, and it is the Indians who, as yet, mostly 
fail to respond, simply because they have ceased 
to either understand or appreciate Indian Art; 
also because they do not trust each other in busi- 
ness matters, and will not invest. 

3. The Pandavas were well-equipped for 
war, with a vast army of supporters at their back. 
Nevertheless they showed themselves eager to 
compromise throughout, which the Kauravas 
absolutely refused. Whereas modern fanatics pride 
themselves precisely on refusing profferred com- 
promise in spite of the fact that they are obviously 
not equipped for war ; and even choose as their 
victims those very people who are striving to bring 
about a better understanding between the races. 

In short, British Rule in India, whatever its 
defects may be, is essentially a progressive concern; 
and if it does not progress quicker in the ideal 
direction of becoming a Government of the Land 
for the Land, and ultimately more and more by the 
very children of the Land, it is simply because of 
the lack of synthetic, co-operative initiative^ 

1. As, for instance, Mr, Havell in the field of Art, and 
Sir John He we tt and others in the Industrial field. This 
is but right, since the final ruining of Indian arts and trades 
by competition was a grievous wrong wrought on the weak 
by the strong, and education by the latter unto greater ends 
is merely compensation due. 

2. The very thing which the Gita seeks to stimulate. 
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among the children of the Land themselves. 

It is therefore patent that those who insist on 
drawing an invidious parallel between the Battle 
of Kurukshetra and the present transitional 
unrest of India, are hopelessly at sea. 

It will become clear as day to whoever reads 
these Essays through, especially if he takes the 
trouble to read and ponder the many passages of 
the Gita therein referred to, that the Battle 
of the G i t a is not a mere contest between Classes 
or Eaces, but is emphatically the agelong Battle 
fought on the Stage of History between the Divine- 
Human Power of Synthesis and the dark forces of 
disintegration, struggle which gradually draws 
forth all Strength of Good in Man, and is itself 
merely the outer reflex of the constant Battle 
between disintegrative selfish passions and the 
Christ-Krshna Power of organic spiritual 
Wholeness in each human soul. A brief perusal of 
verses hi, 8, 9, 19-26 and hi, 36-43, will leave no 
doubt in the intelligent reader’s mind on either of 
these points. Many confirmatory passages are 
scattered throughout the Book besides. 

As for the omission of Y a i r ag y a , referred 
to in the first paragraph of this Note, it may be 
briefly supplied here. 

Vairagya means the ultimate bankruptcy 
of selfish, separative motives. 

and on an absolutely catholic religious basis, , which no decent 
man on earth can take exception to. Such a Book ought 
to 1:^ welcomed as a blessing by Rulers and Ruled alike in 
India, besides appealang to the highest spiritual instincts of 
man all the world over. 
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Arj R na clearly represents the man who has 
reached that stage^, and is past power of lust or 
hate to tempt. 

For him the great temptation lies in the 
prospect of emerging from a hated death -in-life of 
unspiritual action into an imaginary contrasted 
heaven of spiritual inaction. That is what S h r i 
Kr shiia warns him against^ urging him, in the 
name of organic Humanity^ that needs his service, 
to rouse himself from his despondency and go on 
energi2:ing with new, synthetic motive drawn from 
the world of synthetic perception into which his 
true V a i r a g y a gives him the right to enter — an 
Initiation which the Eleventh Chapter of the G i t a 
poetically describes. 

The man who is impelled to act by racial, 
religious, caste or class prejudice, has not attained 
toVairagya. ShriKr^hpa’s insistent call 
to action is therefore not addressed to him (desire 
and hate have him in charge and will not lot him 
rest for long). It is emphatically addressed to the 
spiritual-minded man who sits aloof for lack of 
personal motive to come forth and take up work. 
And it is in the belief that there is a vast ainount 
of spiritual Power for Good hidden away, stored up, 
unused, amid the teeming masses of the Indian 
population, that this attempt to popularize the true, 
vital Teachings of the Gita is now made. The 
liberation of that Powder its hiding-places 

means the supplying, with pure religious motive, 


1. i, 32, 35 ; ii, 8. 

2. md te sango ^$tu akarmani, ii, 47. 
8. loka-sangraha, iii, 20, 26. 
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of that initative coiistnictiye iinpulBe from within, 
for lack of which the best in England has hitherto 
largely failed to understand and therefore loM the 
best in India—impulse which our modern fanatics 
are vainly seeking to provoke on grounds of racial 
and religious hatred. They may cause trouble for 
a while, but they will fail, for the tni€3 Basis of 
India s old Religion knows naught of separateness, 
and the word has now gone forth to make it known. 
A freshening Wind of Life and Hope is blowing 
through the valley of dry bones. Souls that have 
slept for ages are awaking, and tfm (iods-iii-Ch 
Who guide the progress of Mankind hav(3 decreed 
for India’s future, through peaceful nnoans ol vital 
inner growth, more glorious destinies than those 
who harbour hate and lust for vengeatuse can y*‘t 
dream of. 
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KURUKSHETRA-^LIFE’S BATTLE- 
FIELD. 

main feature of the opening verses of the 
* Bhagavad-Gita is undoubtedly the 
strange setting they provide 

The strangest Setting . tn* 

for a mystic Treatise. for the Mystic Dialogue bet- 

ween S h r I K r ? h u a and 

A r j u n a . 

It has been said, and rightly said, that all the 
mystic Teachings of the Up ani shads have 
been condensed into the eighteen Chapters of the 
Bhagavad-Gita.. 

But thos§ teachings are traditionally associa- 
ted, in India, with retirement from the world and 
its vicissitudes, with a laying down of the burdens, 
the responsibilities of active life. The very notion 
oi initiation conveys to the mind calm visions of a 
secluded hermitage, ‘far from the madding crowd', 
amid holy mountain fastnesses or on the winding 
banks of some sacred stream. 
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What have we here instead ? — The Cosmic 
Man of Action^ speaking to a man of action on the 
very Field of Action^; and this, not in order to 
preach retirement from active life^, — the giving up 
of worldly tasks for something better, dinaly sensed 
— but precisely the reverse: in order to help him 
throtigh with the doing. of a worldly duty so ai'du- 
ous, so painful, that every fibre of his sensitive 
outer nature shrank from* the task, leaving him 
powerless, unmanned, with no prospect save volun- 
tary death^, or else the throwing up of his life-work 
for a state of religious mendicancy®. The Teacher’s 
comments on such an abdication are as emphatic 
as the lash of a whip^. 

Thus, whether we consider the Book as actual 
History, or prefer to look upon it as a gem of 
mystic Teaching introduced by V 4 d a V y a s a as 
an episode in his immortal Epic, the choice of the 
setting is too unusual not to be deliberate. 

Why did Shri Krshna choose such an 
unq'i^^et moment, pravrtU shastra-sampdU, ' ‘just 

1. iii, 22-25; iv, 6-11, 13-15; ix, 7-10; xv, 12-15 etc. ~ 

2. kuni-kshetra . . See Note A. Z. Note B. 

i. i, 16. 5* ii, 5, 9. 

6. ii, 2, 3, 31-37. Cf, also iii, 35 ; iv, 15 ; xviii, 5-12, 
45-18, 57-60; xi, 32“34. See, further, the passage on ‘Bribes’ 
and Threats’, in chapter VI. 7 . Note C. 
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as the rain of missiles was beginning^’, — when He 
had had, and \vonld have, countless oppor- 
tunities of initiating His lifelong friend at leisure, 
in some quiet, secluded spot ? 

■ Why did Veda Vyasa choose to unfold 
this very climax of the mystic Teaching of his 
whole Poem pi*ecisely in conjunction with the very 
climax of the storm and stress thei*eof,*— when he 
ought traditionalfy to have disposed of it else- 
where? 

Nay, do we not find Shri K r s h n a, reques- 
ted by Arjufta at a later stage of the Poem^, in a 
moment of quiet and leisure, to repeat the price- 
less Teachings of the B b a g a v a d«G 1 1 a „~^do we 
not find Him professing Himself imahle to do so 
becazi^se He is not in the same deep state ofYo (j *? 

1 . i, 20, 2 . At the beginning of the A n u g i t a, 

3 We, would-be Yogis^ aluiost instinctively seek com- 
munion with God Jn quiet and sil^n<ie;- and clean 

forget Him in the heat of action ; whereas Shri Krshna, 
the perfect Yogi, is thrown, into most intimate communion 
with His cosmic self precisely at the moment of most 
strenuous action,, by the, taking up of .the heaviest responsi- 
bility. „Else 'is' He quite content-knowing the Depths 
secure — to linger on the surface of himself. Hot until we 
become conformed to His type, and can commune with God 
most closely in most strenuous action, do we in turn become 
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It seems as if the groaning of the winepress, the j 
moaning of the soul in its agony, could alone call 
forth the Lord’s fullest Compassion, and bring His 
Wisdom to the rescue, most unveiled’. 

Of course, ‘battle’ means infinitely more than 
the mere outer clash of earthly armies, though | 
that is by no means excluded^. 

The meaning of Dutv, howsoever humble', 

'Bottle.' , . , 

howsoever glorious, has ever 
been a battle. What man has gone forth into 
life with an Ideal® before him, and has 
not literally had to ‘fight his way through ’? 

The very ‘Gods’ cannot enter peacefully into 
their deathless Destiny, but have to ‘fight’ from 
start to finish on the Way that leads thereto\ 

That is why the peremptory, alirupt impera- 
tive, “Fight!.” presently merges into, “Bo active”; 

“With sacrifice tor object, labour thou;”® “Devote 
thyself to the Service of Man”®. Let none think he 
is, or ever. can be .too high for Service. The ’ ; 

true Yogis. The way is taught in iii, 9, 19*S0 ; iV| f 41t 
14-16, 18-24 ; ix, 26-84 ; xviii, 46. * 

1. iv, 7, 8. 2. OSrote D. 3. What th© U p a n i b h a d 
calls vdgUha^ ‘up-song’. See Chho . I, i, I, and Note. 

1. Ohho , I, ii ; Bfho, iii, 5. Hi, 8, 9 & iqq. 

6. iii, 19 , 20; 26, 26 ; alsoiv, 9 , 1846, 18-28,89. I 

4:2 et passim, I 
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self is not too high for That.^ Service 
.'astery: all else is slavery. None but the 
aster is the perfect Servant, for He alone 
His Service reap no gain. 

Etcher then takes up once more^ the old 
Bright thou!” henceforth made pregnant 
waning that includes all Life. 

in this cosmic Battle of World- Service, 
sdemption^, is not our one true enemy'^ 
always the 'traitor within 

War in Man. 

the camp’, our own SELF- 
our untrue ' heart ’ of selfish longing, 
liness, out umuholemss, but for which our 
ed would be a deed of Love, an organic 
to the need of our Greater Self?^ An 
3 ’ is but a hollow bogey for the God-Ghild 
Laugh at, unless his form loithin oiir mind 
sed by oion unredeemed impulses.® 

L so, yet one more touch of the Master’s 
id lo 1 ... the Battle-field of ‘Kuruksh^tra, 

21-25 ; iv, 6-9, 18-14. Note E. 

30. 3 . iii, 19, 20, 25, 26. 4 . iii, 36-43. 

9 , 15, 34, 35, 39, 41, 42, etc. 6 . iii, 34, See 
Chapter on ‘The World within the Mind.’ 
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first 'expanded to include all Duty, all Service, 
suddenly appears to shift- >'et does not shift^— 
from the outer world into the inner^, and reveals 
itself as the Battle-field of the G r e a t Sifting, 
— the Transmutation of all Nature in Man, — 
through the dread darkness of tlu* dust and smoke 
whereof there breaks at last upon the Soul of Man 
the glimmering of the Dawn of Fi n al Peace’*. 

The very setting of the B h ag a v a d-G t tfi 
thus proclaims it a G o s p e 1 of E x e r t i o n, with- 
out and within*. It is an out 

CoiiclUKion, 

and out protc^st, a solemn 
warning against thfi fatal tenthmey to part 
asunder that which (iOi> unites in One,— soul 
and body, knowledge and action, tlieory and 
practice, science and art, wisdom and work, 
sdnkhya and ydi/a^' - the iendeticy that was then 
making (and has sitice largely made) of India a 
land of actless wisdom and wisdomless action, of 

1. For it was really all the tiuH*. 2* iii, 3743. 
3. ii, 64-66, 69-72; iv, 37 ; v, tl ; vi, lU, 2H. ^FlnaP, 
iK^cause It never begins, having ever been there. 

‘Without’, as long as it is held to bo without. Then 
within’ (iv, 36 ; vi, 29 ; etc.)— a HvithiiC which includes 
the ‘without’, and does not oppose it. 

5 iii, 4-8 ; iv, 16-23 ; v, 2-7, Bh^ Part IL 
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irile abstraction and senseless custom ^ 

Might not, then, this mighty Voice, calling 
)m out the misty verge of History, come with all 
e power of a new Bevelation upon the rising 
Deration in a land where supreme cessation from 
ertion has for centuries come to be regarded as 
e very goal of Man’s existence ? 


1 . See Chapter on ‘East and West’ (in a subsequent 
olume.) 
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NOTES ON CHAPTEE I. 

Note A.— Kxjeukshbtka. 

The very first ■words of the B h a g a v a d-G 1 1 a 
are: DharmaksMM KtwuhshMre—" Oa Dharma- 
Eield, on Xant-Eield ...” 

Kuru is a proper noun, the name of a people, 
or of an ancient king. But it is at the same time 
a tense of the verb fcr", “ to do ’’—the Imperative, 
2“^ pers- sing., — terw meaning “do!” act!” 
Kum-ksUtra therefore clearly suggests karma- 
kshitra^. 

kshetra means ‘field’— in what sweeping 
sense conceived, xiii, 1, 2, 6, will sbow^. 

1 . 'Whence, tbrough the Greek and Latin, our English 
verb ‘create’. 

2. This play upon the Boot-meaning of words, as dis- 
tinguished from their superficial, loose, popular sense, 
seems to have been a favourite device of ancient Mystic 
writers. 

3. KsMira means ‘field’ in the broadest conceivable 
sense, i. c., whatever Consciousness may survey as Us object. 
Briefiy,— 
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Karma is universal activity', the whole cycle 
of conditioned existence^, originating in cre- 
ation, continuing in evolution with its alternate 
tidal waves in endless series, culminating in 
Liberation, or SELF- Realisation or Regeneration* 
^huta-bhdva-tcdbhavakard visargaj}, . . . (viii, 8) 
bhutagrdmab> sa eva agam^ bhutvd bhutrd . . . (viii, 19) 
Barvam Kanna akhilam jUdnd pansaf}mpyat4 . . * (iv, 83) • 
JifMndg7iify sarva-karmdni bhasmasdt kumU (iv, 87). 

Dharma is the divine Motive Power at the 
back of the whole cycle of iTama,-- the underlying 
Tide of Cosmic Life which up-bears (dhf) and 
carries M thingsjon ^"^ardpra'krtih. . . voyd idam 

(a) the Body a# a whole^ gr<»BS aiid nubtie, itioiuding 
the more or less distorted reppcHontation of the uuivorao 
perceived within his mind— but projotjted, through illusion, 
Vjutside’ himself —by individual Man. 

(b) the Cosmos as a whole ^ perceived as His own Body 
(or Mind, or wdyd, or ^rakrti, or l^owor, which ultimately 
means the same) by the cosmic man, 

1, See further, Chapter VI. 

2. Individual or Oosmio, according to standpoint ; the 
Latter containmg the former, as a River the eddies which it 
forms ; while the former (the eddy) seems to focus enough 
of the motive Power of the whole to feel itself relatively free 
—free to open itself up to the Latter in good time (a 
question of healthy growth), or (in rare cases) to keep 

. shutting itself up in closed curves, thereby gradually shut- 
ting out the very Power by which it lives, and hardening in 
course of time into a sort of cosmic blood-clot which ha« 

. to be 'excreted into outer darkness’, and broken up. 

Shn jKffhfUi, Speaks from the Oosmio standpoliit. 
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d.hn>Ty jagat} 

Klims, in the plural, may be taken as a 
symbol of the various modes of activity, the 
various rhythms of vibration constituting existence. 
The various ‘pi^inciples’, or powers, or depart- 
ments of activity in Man, whether three, or five, 
or seven, or nine, or sixteen, or forty-nine, may be 
called Kurus. The cosmic forces woven into Man’s 
bodies, elemental parasites whose activity gradual- 
ly stimulates his own into life, peripheric emotions, 
both virtues and vices, — hdmdh mandgdtdh, ‘the 
desires interwoven with the mind’ (ii, 55), indri- 
yasya rdga-dveshmi, *the impulses, lust and disgust, 
grafted on to Man’s sense-powers’ (iii, 34), — these 
are also "Kurus', but of a different set ; and a 
time comes when the former set, having been 
ripened into activity by contagion from the latter, 
have either to annex or oust the latter, and assume 
control {svdrdjyam). Hence Man, like the ‘Gods’ 
of the GhMnddgya I, it, and the BrJiaddranyalca I, 
iii, niust enter upon his inheritance through ‘battle.’ 

The Papdavas and Kauravas, both called 
"Mdmis* (i, 25) would seem to symbolise these two 
cl ncMvitles in Man; perii:dieric, f however 

1. vii, §, Bea4 the magnificent passage on dkarma in Sir 
Eiwiia Arnold’s Light of Asia, Book VIIL 
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subtle and lofty) ; and central, organic, monadic, 
(however low and commonplace). A r j u n a^ is 
therefore Kum-nandana, ‘Bringer .of Joy to 

the Kurus,’ Kuru-shreshthaJ,i, ‘Best of the Kurus 
(Pdndavas)\ Shri Krshpa Himself is riot a 
Kuru, any more than cltrndj in its true * sense, is a 
principle.- 

Bhishmcif on his side, is called^ Kurii’Vrddhalh, 
‘the Old Man of the Kurus (Kmiravasy — ‘He 
whose time is up,’ who has Jed the race hither- 
to, and led it well, but must now make way for 
the new spiritual, natural, organic Dynasty, all in 
good time, handing over his accumulated store of 
knowledge before he finally disappears, vanishing 
into the Eealm of Conception whence he came. 
Truly a fit symbol of^^/la7^Mm, ‘ego’-ism, the 
mainstay of evolution throughout the ‘human’ 
stage (as we know it)^ without which the Soul of 
Man could no more be formed and grow through ‘ 
this ante-natal life of ours, than the chick without 
its egg-shell which is nevertheless destined to 
be outgrown at last, and must be broken up, thrown 
ofi just like the useless egg shell, or like chrysalis- 

1. The meaning of ^Arjuna’ will he in Vol. 

n. See Ind^x : — ' ' 

2- i, 1 2 3. Healty t.E6 gfistatiori of Man, not Man. 
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ease when the winged spirit has been formed 
within. 

o — 

Note B.— On Eetikembni feom the WoBiiO, 

“ But,” objected a young man one day, “ does 
not the Gita itself, in its Vltb chapter, tell us to 
go into solitude (rufease, vi, 10) and practise medi- 
tation, and think of nothing at all (na hiilchid api 
cjiintayet, vi, 25) — and so on? ” 

” Tell whom f ” I answered. 

The Bhagavad Gita says: y6gl yunjlta 
iatatam atmanam rahasi sthitah, “ Let the YoGi 
eonstantly work at making himself whole, abiding in 
a secret place,” and so on. But who is this ‘ydgV'^ 9 
He has been carefully defined (a waste of trouble, 
it would seem) a few verses earlier (vi, 3, 4) as 
yoga-drUdhah, “ adept in T6ga,” i.e. one who has 
risen above all individual concerns, including plans 
and purposes {sarva sankalpa sunny dst, vi, 4). And 
we are emphatically told that, for whoever wishes 
to reach that stage, active exertion (karma), not 
retirement Or cessation (shamah) is laid down as 
the means (vi, 3). Why one who has reached 
that stage should retire at all, and what he does 
1 . 
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in his retreat, is too big a subject for a mere note, 
It will be treated further. Verse v, 11 seems 
to suggest that he is anything but idle there. 
There are many ways of being active, and for a 
healthy being, the shutting out of energy in one 
direction is but a shunting of it into other channels, 
to some deeper, yet equally unselfish End. Note 
the expiesBion sangamtyaktvd,'\ll gain renounced'* 
(v, 11); also vi, 10;vi, 14, where brahmach&ri- 
vratam, the vow of continence,” has an all-com- 
prehensive sense; vi, 18, 24, 27; and the crown 
of all-embracing LOVE in vi, 29-32. No 'getting 
rid* of anybody, here, it seems. 

Anyhow Arjuna has ?iot reached that stage 
(one who has reached it is past question and 
argument, and knows his business, witness ii, 
63, 64.) A good deal of ‘fighting* will have to be 
got through first. When he does get there at last, 
he will find that PeEwse is not inertness, any more 
than Actlessness is inaction^. Through selfles« 
outer action the Yogi^ becomes; through selfles? 
ydgic action the God becomes ; and the God . . . hais 
for His Pastime SELFLESS ACTION, (iii, 22-24 
iv, 6-10 ; ix, 8, 9 etc.) 

1. ii, 47 ; iii, 17-30 ; iv, 16-24; v, 8-16 ; xih, 29^31 xiv, 
2, 19-20, 26-27 ; xviii, 49-56. 
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nia U sango' stvakamiani (ii, 47). 

“ Let not a prospect of inaction tempt thee ! 

such the warning. 

o 

Note. C. On historical research* 

We are not concerned with the scholarly 
discussion of origins. We take the Teaching as it 
' stmids. If it hold aught of the Good Tidings 
■Man^s heart yearns for, it comes from God, and 
through His Prophet CPorth-Utterer',) Who may 
well smile, beneath His many masks (iii, 3 ; iv, 1, 
3, 5, l3 ; vii, 3, . . 25 ; viii, 4 ; ix, 15 ; x, 2 . , . 37, 
41 ; etc), at the medley of names we call Him by. 
o 

Note D. On the use of violence, 

For the evolution of the world unto Perfection, 
the destructive power is as indispensable as the 
constructive. But he that uses it selfishly shall 
reap even as be sows. Therefore : 

(a) Let him who would profit use it only 
against that which obstructs life, — against oppres- 
sive evil, individual, collective, social. Let him 
useitrationally, wisely, discriminatingly (xviii, 25). 
If he, under pretext of doing good and righting 
wrong, shortsightedly ushers in. more harm and 
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then, even as lie has ‘rescued' others unto 

o'resbtier sufferings so shall he some day he Ves- 
- 

made to learn the lesson of discrimi- 
in the use of forced 

(^b) Let him who would he free use it im- 
personally, letting the Common Life work through 
Hina in the Common Interest. l?or this lie must 
Hrst create himself impersonal (see Volume II,) 
canalise but a counterfeit imita- 
tiiom of the Common Life, and to ends far other 
the. Common Interest, There are akmi/^ 
oam/rnon mterentH to work for, far whu tniln mekn 
thBort. 

^ 

ISfoTE. E, On the Kkjkino oe the iMinmu. 
Some people seem to consider karma-^nona 
(inn personal action) as a sort of ladder wliich one 

% , Th© Fablo of the gardener and hk hear friend lia« 
l>eon enacted more than once. You know it, of oouric, A 
^a.ra.ener has made friends with a bear who sits h««ide him 
axirxjrighis noonda)* nap, and whisks away lha mm. k 
' te-na.cious fly settlos on the slecperk imm so priktcnlly, 
the good bear decides to have done with It onm for all, 
a>ncl * . . heaves a rock at it. The alecjper is pant waking now; 

■fty./hns'.'-prohably got ofl Hecit-freo, but ihiit Inirdly 
ixxa,tlhers. The bear is friendless. Destiny her 

tiixxxe. 
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uses to climb tip to the Boof of ^ 
kicks over when one gets there. 

Karnwrydga is again too big a ^ 
mere Note, and must be treated else'^ ^ 
it here to say that harma-y6ga 10 
means to an end. Were it a means , 
OTieself, it would by that very fact ^ 
selfish expectation, and would 
karma-ydga. (ii, 47-51 ; 64-65; iii# _ 
29, 30 ; iv, 6, 9, 14, 15, 19, 24, 41; 
vi, 3, 4, 9, 17 ; etc . .) It is true that? 
Wisdom is trodden by means of 
(karma-ydgd) ; but Selfless Work 
ends with Wisdom. [See also Note 
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— ^ 0 

AMBLING AWAY OF A KINGDOM .. . 
FEJ, OR THE MYSTERY OF SAINTLY 
ABERRATION. 

^bly educated Hindu gentleman once 
ne— the head-master of an important 
school down south. He had 

8 Objector. 

an honest doubt concerning 
ty of the B h a g a V a d-G i t ft when re- 
m actual episode in the life of a Saviour, 
not see that it was a ‘righteous war®’ at 
ich S h r i K r 9 h ijL a was urging Arjuna 
bat had been reckless, conscienceless, 
inough to gamble away their whole king- 
elpless people entrusted to their charge ; 
j,ne enough to risk his very wife® on a 
^ dice,— such a family, such a king were 
fitted to pose as upholders of the Eighty. 

‘ibhdrataj ‘Story of the GreatWar,* pp* 82-100; ' 
myam yuddJiam 31, 33. 3. A ‘vale,’ 

ay, held in common with his five brothers I 
ma. 
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Was not the kingdom safer in other hands than 
theirs ? 

Assuredly not an easy doubt to solve, from 
the historicaF standpoint. Still, by going 

through the Story as a whole. 

The Story , , . * 

even in its most abbreviated 
form^ one can hardly fail to get a general impression 
about the character of the heroes, which leaves 
one no choice but to class the P a lyd a v a s and the 
Kauravas as *good’ and eviF respectively. The 
former certainly are good — almost too good^ one is 
tempted to say. They are guileless to a degree, 
forgiving, trustful, faithful. They keep their word 
with liars and naively play into the hands of people 
who have over and over again proved themselves 
scoundrels of the deepest dye.. The ‘social consci- 
ence* -of the Western reader may be shocked at the 

* * 

ease with which the marriage- tie is entered into on 
various occasions. But whoever is adaptible enough 
to see things from the standpoint of the heroes, 
must feel that they are perfectly guileless in the 
matter. The plurality of wives — and of husbands 

1. Eead ibiie ^ Story of tJie Great War,' by Annie Besant. 
There ig also a condensed metrical version of the Malm' 
hMratahy Eomesh Chandra Butt. 
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— is to them n matter of no momenta They are 
truthful®, they are good-natured, they are chivalrous. 
These are the things that count for aye — while your 
seeming-rigid social forms are in very truth forever 
shifting, as the relentless tide of birth and death 
wafts the souls of men through tlieir impotent 
meshes as easily, as surely as the wind wafts grains 
of sand up, up the slope and over the verge of a 
seeming-rigid, massivci, immoveable, yet ever- 
shifting sandhill Were they Cthe P il u ij a v a s') to 
offer to escort one's sister to her husband across 
a wilderness that might take months to get through , 
one would entrust her to their hands in i)6rfect 

1. Nofe that they are lawless, mind yon. On the contrary, 
they show porixitual concern' about doing things lawfully. 

• They contrive the most lawful arrangonnmtH conceivable 
anent their comm on wife, and serupulou.sly adhere to them, 
making not the least allowance oven for unwitting trwpa«i. 

Lawfulness, by the way, does not consist in the doing 
of Uawful things’ -for things unlawful ‘here’ are lawful 
y there’, and things unlawful ‘now’ have been (and mayhaf 
will be) lawful ‘then’ liawfulness consists in doing things 
lawfully. Law decrees death, for the mi:irderer* flierefore 
the slaying of a murderer is a ‘lawful thingl But lynching 
h}m isruot the lawful way of doing it* 

2. .Save on one occasion,-— for which iapse full payment b 
exacted in the sequel Story of the Ormi IFor, pp,* 1^04051 ; 
268-970*, , 
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confidence, quite sure that they, their word once 
pledged, would not so much as raise Iheir eyes to 
her fair face throughout the journey. 

The K a u r a V a 8, on the other hand, show us, 
from their very childhood, a record of constant, 
systematic, deliberate treachery, cruelty and heart- 
less selfishness^. The test is simple. Eead the 
story, and say which you would choose for friends. 
Which would make you the most trusty comrade, 
Duryddhana or Arjun a, Yud bi^hthira 
or Sb ak un i? There can be no hesitation. 

This being so, I cannot help feeling, rightly 
or wrongly, that the people have a better chance 
of being happy under good-fiatured, law-abiding, 
though not perfect, rulers, than under downright 
bad ones^. Therefore it is good that the P & a v a s 
should fight and win. The battle is a ^contest for 
righteous ends’ after all. If it ever came to blows 
for r ulersbip between, say, Domitian and Nero 

i. Tbe preacnoe, among their ranks, of groat mmi like 
Bh i « b m a and I) r d n a has a symboliciil meaning hinted 
at above {KwruksMtfa — Notes). The oonlesi is not helwean 
high and low, but between synthetic and separative, whether 
high or low. (Another explanation crosses this one in 
Note B. Both seem to he partial shadows of some deeper 
Truth.) 

% True, that the gmemment of the It a u r a v a s was not 
ae^downrightbad’aa it ought to have been, being mostly ad- 
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(wifeli advisers howsoever worthy) on the one side, 
and Marcus Aurelius and Trajan on the other, I 
s hould not hesitate to call the war a ^righteou s 
ministered by excellent staietmen like Blxishma and 
Diona. But I cannot help thinking that these heroes might 
have known better than to continue working for such un- 
worthy rulers, that their unyielding constancy testifies to a 
lofty species^ spiritual pride(a), and that the hint in iv, 
17, line 2, is really addressed to them. Meanwhile their 

very mistakes are turned to advantage somehow or other^ 

wblch need not prevent their being held fully responsible 
for the added trouble given, and for thus confusing the 
issues by lending the support of their noble character and 
invaluable knowledge to the upholding of an unworthy 
dynasty. 

(a ) The fact that Bhishma is allowed to pass away 
(like Galahad) into withdrawal from this universe, shows 
that the World has no more use for such as he. His name 
means *the Terrible’— a sort of cosniio white elephant, too 
oumbersome and costly* for employment in the Father’s 
vineyard. B hi m a wants a little grooming, but is oerbaiuly 
a more oomfortable person, *‘What would you do,” I have 
been asked, ** if you had, like Bhishma, sworn a vow?” 
“Break it, and go to , . . yea . . ” has been my invariable 
answer. To take a wrong vow is wrong. To keep it when 
its wrongness becomes patent, and the keeping of it means 
trouble to all oonoerned, is doubly wrong. 

The whole story of Bhishma will repay perusal. His 
father’s senile infatuation, Bhishma’s vow of celibacy, 
the extiaotion of his father’s other line, Bhishtna’s refusal 
to step in, the begetting of Dhrtariahtra, Paadu 
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war’— nay, riglifc gladly wotild I |)iit in a righteous- 
blow or two (‘for tlie latter side’) an ever I had a‘ 
chanced 

And yet the awful blot reniaiim. They gambl-* 
ed away* their kingdom, they consented to gamble 
away their wife^ “How could they ?1 They 
must hafe l)een mad/’ They were. 

anci Vidura on tbo two pniKsesKOH tlic ni3ti<i«8Gi!vaiit» 
by ... V da Vyasa— . tho whole nexun of troabloH, ending 
in. that frightful war, arising out of H h i s h m a ’h notion 
of his own individual absohiteness he nhne ut the bach 
0 / aW—a holy Horror* iiKleed ! s%07/ r, ///,<» r/me hV’, 
pp. 26-84. 

1. See Note A. 

2* The funniest thing is that it is ViMinhikim, * dhmina^ 
raja,^ the ‘Conscience-aspect* of the Paiajava dynasty, who 
thus goes daft. The others have more Kense, but abstain 
from interfering out of respect and lovi? f<»r him, their 
elder, — out of sheer lawfulnesfi^ mind you, (,)niie rightly, 
too. Once agreed in principle, let us by all mennH sink or 
swim together. As I have often said to people who asked 
my advice about following a certain leader, “By all mcfans 
do so. That is the sort that may lead you m/o troulde, hut 
wonH desert you there. Better jump into a river at the 
tail of a trusty tho* eccentric Newfoundland dog, than lly 
up into the ^ky at the tail of . a rocket/* IkHter intoexile 
with Yudhi^thira, and fight all the way ba<sk, %im^ than in-, 
to Godkupws what with Bhlshma. . .and back again when 
world ouce more requires that spaeial l>raiid of trouble 
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And SO were all the saints atid aseetics—yea, 

Th^ syiaboi sages^ — who thought to 

, lay down the lairdan of tin* 

me"'^ of knowledge, ])Ower, wealth, won tlirough 
ages of exertion, as a man lays dowri an irksotm* 
load or a treasure he has ceased to care for on hi^ 
own account (and what of others'^?) Bo werif nil 
who, tired of fighting for their own hand, and 
caring little for tlie weal of this poor world/' 
drew from Life's 13attl(‘iie!d and lioped to fiif rhi 
of exertion once for all, failing to sen tlrat, for tin 
SELF in Man, exertion never was, wfiiln for f I is 
Nature exertion cannot truly cease, si nee Hlie ii** 
Herself ^pra-krtili^' -flis Exertion. 

which ‘lofty* souls nlono know how to give it. Notii tiuil 
it is Yudhishthira who among the FamjavA^ h<-arw 
closest resemhlancc to BhfKhma Ihtt for hn lightmg i« 
retrieve tho blinidor, he would he a ‘B h 1 h h iii a* hiriisrtf 
a very inferior Hpecimon, hien miimda. As it k, bn fooitoirti*^ 

B h i s m a ' s suecoHsor, and in the end really sh jWM the itiit* 
he is made of when bo refuses heaven rather thiiin part wHIi 
his dog. Kxperion<;e has not Iksou wahted m him. 11i» 
world can breathe more freely now u/ Urn Urmi Wi$i\ 
pp. 2d6-267.) % Kmayn ^pyatm vuMUH^, *‘gag«ti i$mu 
have blundered bore id and following 'rnmni.: 

i. m0 Note B. 

i. L^Uon the Path, f, 1 4„ la-BL 

a’, iii, 20'46, ; xviff, g.lO. «. ' fAt., . 
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In short, the gambling-soetie stands as a 
symbol of that pseudo-sfiWwc', yet truly (esolerioal- 

T«n«.io ‘Eo.»o«te«os-. 

has hitherto so oftoo led the 
half-fledged mystic aspirant, and even now and 
then some greater One who might perhaps have 
better understood what His examph meant to 
lesser souls than He^ to give up into the hands 
of selfish, irresponsible feHow-crcatures the power^ 
vested in Him by the Greater Self. For who 
transcends self-seeking, the thoroughly efiioient 

1. For the see xw ; xvii ; xviii, 1040. HMvw 

renunciation, xviii, 1, 4 & foot-note, 04 *i ; a1«o iv, 18-23 ; 
▼i, 1, 2 ; V, 14fS ; iit, 4*9, 16-20 ; il, 64-65 ; ix, 21 eto . ♦ * 

2. xviii, 7. 2. HI, 21, 25, 26, 20 ; iv, 15. 

4. The *wife’ !« always the nvmhal of the nhaktif orpower. 
The common wife of the §m Pflndavas is the oommon 
power {daivtprakf U^ vli, 5, 6) of the five monadic eentrcg of 
oonfloiousneae, the Power of the Monad vested in them, Bhe 
k practically lost, of oourso.liko all the rcat, and fallB Into the 
hands of <the other aide*. But a» she happsns to belong at 
heart to ITffhtwi, the One Controller, In Whom all Power 
inheres, and as she, in her dire stralfa, surrenders 
herself unreservedly to Him, they minty msk fo unrrnml her, 
and have to give her up at last. Thus Is the ddMck of the 
good ones stayed at last, not by themselves, hut by 0od*s 
Craolous Power; and none too soon, it seams. How they 
wUlhaveto .fjght like very herpes to reoontuer liioh by 
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grasp, the systematic training and unselfish 
for all it is worth, of whatever power lies within 
his reach, is bounden duty^. To 'lay down' what 
]\^ankind in Him once He no longer needs it 
for Himself, is rank desertion^. 

inch what they have irresponsibly gambled away. Thus 
through long-drawn exertion shall- all Power be brought to 
birth in tJmn, more truly theirs in precise measure as they 
are more truly Ms. Then only shall their goodness be real 
Goodness {virUis), and not mere colourless innocence (x, ;36). 

1. Note the similarity of the Sk. root yuj from which 
ydga and all cognate words are derived. One of its chief 
meanings is precisely ‘to use’, e.p., in xvii, 26. Sannyam^ 
ydga, ‘selfless Labour’, in ix, 28, means the blending into 
one of renunciation and use. Of. the ‘Parable of the 
Talents’, in the Gospel. Light on the Path, i, 1, S, 18-35. 

2. hi, 35 ; xviii, 7-9, 45-48. See Note B. 

3.. iii, 35 xviii, 7-9, 41-48. “ Kill out ambition. Work 
as those work who are ambitious.”— Lip/it on the Path. 

Read in this connection ‘The Holy Grail’, in Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King, especially p. 423, right col., “A sign to 
maim this order which I made” ... and the last 30 lines, on 
pp 432-433. Also p. 466 left col., the insistent : ‘ Thou art'tbe 
highest and most human too ; not Lancelot, nor another . 

We needs must love the highest when we see it not 
Lancelot nor another’ (italics ours) Supersensual Galahad 
and sensual Lancelot form a dvandva ; Arthur, its Solvent. 
He is therefore ‘ above ’ either. Isho, 9 - 14 . 
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But out of evil cometh ever good at last. The 
saintly absconders, dragged down from their Nir- 
vai.iie hiding-places by the flash- 

The Holy War. 

ing downward through them 
(avartdra) of some Greater One, on sehvige bent, 
sucked down irresistibly in His Wak6\ east down 
into the earth-mud they mistakenly despised, 
aroused, by sheer force of contrast, to all- inclusive, 
true Perception, to solidarity, to responBibility'^ 
must needs struggle, like the heroes that they 
are at heart, to recover inch by inch the powers 
which their folly cost, not them, but all mankind. 
And in so doing, unarmed and helpless tho’ they 
seem to be at first, like naked habeB, a Power 
undreamt of until then is roused m tliem drawn 
forth from Cosmic Depths through them, I liad 
rather say. Thus from formal outer possession 
(none the less of divine decree), through loss, humi- 
liation, uphill struggle and reprieval^*, comes the 
gaining’ in a deeper, inner, more organic sense, 
past chance of ‘losing', of that Cosmic Power which 
is not ‘ours’, but His — His Nature, His Glory, the 
ever-growing Revelation of Himself unto HimselP. 

2. iii, 21, 29. 

X, li,4L 


1. x, 21, 28. 
S. X, 86, 88. 
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The silent, all-shroud-rending Bugle-Call rings 

forth to-day, 

Bousing unto fresh struggles them that thought 

to sleep for aye. 

Who hears? 


-o- 


NOTES ON CHAPTEE IL 
.Notb a. (p. 94.) 

On Eightkous Fighting, and on Pabty- 
Stkifb. 

Once grant that P a u a v a s and K a u r a - 
vas are on the whole righteous and unrighteous 
respectively, and the war becomos a ‘righteous 
war*. It is no use saying that the righteous ought 
not to have been such fools. They were, and me^ 
worse luck to us ; and far more dismal fools should 
we declare ourselves were we not thankful enough 
to have them as they are. But the inoment they 
begin to fight for the recovery of what their folly 
cost them, or, rather, cost Mankind, they cease to 
be fools in my eyes, the while their saintship 
suffers not a bit — it is not ‘brummagem*. Let 
them only fight in such a way as to maintain 
their general character for righteousness, and my 
whole heart (your whole heart, friend reader) is 
with them. Blunders there must yet be, and 
blemishes ; and in not making his heroes too uni- 
formly pei'fect, the Poet shows his practical 
insight into life. Be quite sure that every blunder 



NOTES ON^feHlAPTER II. 

onthe side of greater right will bring- swift, healing, 
wisdom-laden retribnfiOn. All- humanity has a 
stake in the regaining, by the righteOus^ of that 
power which their early aberration gave up into 
the hands of . . • the other side. 

But rash are they who would apply the sym- 
bol in a ent-and-dried fashion to any modern rade 
or class or sect dr party-strife. 

. On Party-Strife. • ' • 7 ■ « 

There are no tmrmxea sides 
to-ddy — there never wei’e. . Right leans most on 
whichever side can do most good and fight most 
righteoUvsly^. It is a question, ofn averages. , The 
extreme righteousness of B h 1 s h;m a. and Dr6i:ia 
may tend to confuse the issues, but cannot atone 
for the general unrighteousness. of , that whole camp. 
The occasional acts of unrighteousness into which 
; the Bandavas may -lapse are sun-spots: s-ww the spn 
remains. But people mostly fail ; to realise where 
the real isstie lies. We see two camps out here, 
and recklessly assume bur own is wholly right and 
the other wholly wrong. The Gods see things in 
transverse section, as it were, and match . off the 
righteous on both sides against the unrighteous bn 

' 1. * The comparatively righteous are mean|t, of course, 
2. See footnote on ‘Lawfulness’, above. 
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both sides. Down here, the side on which there 
is on the whole most righteousness must win at 
last if it have sense enough to wholly trust itself 
as sword or spade or stick or broom or pen or rag 
into the Hand of Him Who cannot lose^. The right- 
eous are never beaten save through their own self- 
righteousness. Had the Albigenses not been para- 
lysed by greed of negative righteousness {ahimsd 
— non-injuring^), History might have another 
tale to tell. Likewise had Cromwell been thus 
paralysed. Meanwhile the righteous on the other 
side are really helping all the time — yea, helping 
by their very death. Eight is so strong that evil- 
doers could not even be drawn out and organized 
to fight and be destroyed, but would scuttle away 
like rats and skulk and hide beneath the morass 
of chaotic potency, asDurybdhana does (when 
he sees his game is up), were not the very Lord 
of Eight to send a strong contingent of His very 
own to fight (apparently) on their side and give 
them heart®. Bead in this light BG, i, 2 - 13 , and 

1. xi, 33; ix, 27-34 ; xviii, 57-66. 2. md U sango 

^stvakarmaniy “Expect no gain from abstention” (ii, 47; also 
xviii, 58-60.) Ila4 Arjnna’s self-surrender not led him to 
fight with the Lord and win, his pride would have ultimate- 
ly driven him to fight without Him . . . and be beaten. 

S. i, 12. 
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see bow entirely Duryodhana depends on 
those two righteous ones, B h i § h m a and i) r 6 i.i a . 
Compare the utter dependence- of heartless states 
on self-devoted heroes, of unscrupulous business- 
men on utter-trustworthy accountants, of God- 
forsaken churches on their blameless Saints. A 
queer world, this, my brothers^! 

0 

Note B. (p. 97.) 

On real Caste, or the right Use of 
Power. 

The early Teachers classified man’s powers 
into three, according to the 'gtma* system^ : brahma, 
or the power of giving Knowledge ; kshatram, or 
the power of swaying men ; vittam, or the power 
of handling wealth®. Whoever exercised his power, 
or powers, in organic, solidary co-ordination with 

1. This Note does not pretend to be consistent. Let 
others solve, if it pleases them to think that they can 
do so from out here. I am content to ponder. 

2. guna-sanhhyanam, xviii, 19. 

3. All power belongs to the Common Self, and implies 
duty to the Common Self. My power is not mine, but a Trust 
vested in me. The breathing of the lungs is not their 
breathing. What they fail to hand over is net loss to the 
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the Greater Self, was /twice-born/ dvija}: first 
into separate existence, thence further into solidary 
Life. He was called hrdJimanaj hskatriya, vaishya, 
according to the power dominant in him, the 
other two being by no means excluded. The ‘once- 
born’, irresponsible man was called ‘earth- 

coloured^,’— not to be despised, as later degeneracy 
would have it, but the very material for uphtiilding, 
undeveloped potency, the ‘food-giver^’ without 
whom the powers of the higher castes would them- 

body, hence to them (iii, 13 ; iv, 31). All power misconceived 
as individual property is ipso facto forfeit (L.P, ii, 18.) 
brahma tarn parddad yo^nyatra dtmand brahma v4da 
{Brho II, iv, 6) “[True] Knowlege has deserted him who 
deems his knowledge aught save [Common] self’s posses- 
sion . The same for the remaining powers. Cf. B G,^ x, 
4-11, et passim. The early Church clearly knew. this. Cf. 
Ananias and Sapphira (Ac^s, iv, 32-36 ; Vj 1-11); also II 
Cor, xii. 

1. John, iii, 1-10 ; i, 13 ; I Cor. xv, 22, 42-47, 51, 53, 
54; II Cor., v, 17; 1 Peter, i, 23 etc . . Compare the old 
- Hindu saying so often repeated, with variants, and as little 
understood of the ‘orthodox’ Hindu as the above are of his 
Christian brother: janmand jdyaU shiidro samshdrdt dvija 
uchyaU—**^Bj birth one is born a shudra ; by Initiaticm one 
comes to be called ‘twice-born’.” means ‘earth- 

coloured,’ Brho, I, iv, 13; adam means ‘red earth’. I Cor. 
* XV, 22, 45-47; Ko lv, 10, 11. 

, 2. I, Iv, 13, Ibid, 
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selves go back to chaos /or sheer lack of aught to 
do. Every humaa child is thus by birth a shldra, 
irresponsible— not therefore to be despised, but 
sacred triple undeveloped Potency, thrice holy, the 
giver, unto "whoso draws Him forth^, of Wealth 
undreamt of, of the triple, Living Power of the 
Pefect MAN^. 

“By ‘birth’ a shudra^ one is born 

through Sacred Eites to twice-born LIFE,” 

And, of course, these ‘Sacred Eites’ once 
meant the dedication of a fit and well-tried can- 
didate unto his Path of Service, unto his function 
in the greater Life.^ They were the landmarks of 
a whole career of Initiation, as practical as that of 
any trained and tried apprentice into the Joiner's 
Art by a Master-Craftsman of the same. 

1. i. 0 , ‘ e- ducat es’, from e-duco (lat.), ‘I draw forth’. 

2. Thus the twice-born, quickening the once-born into 
second birth, is himself quickened into thrice-born Master- 
hood. 

3. 1 Cor, xii, 12, 26, 27. 

Compare the well-known verse of Sddii^Bani Mam ^zai 
yeh digar and, etc . . 

Limbs of each other, Adam’s Sons — 

Of That One Jewel they are sprung. 

If one lirnb suffers gnawing pain, 

Its fellow-limbs no comfort find. 

Thou, who reck’st not of others’ woes, 

Hast not deserved the name of Man. 
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Now the landmarks alone remain, still re- 
<50gnizable*. Craftsman and Apprentice have 
vanished. A troop of monkeys are rehearsing in 
a moonlit forest-glade what Men were erstwhile 
doing in the Light of Day. 

[The subject of ‘Caste’ will be treated sepa- 
rately further on.t] 

♦For which all civilized humanity owes India — and will 
some day acknowledge~a debt of heartfelt gratitude. 

f See the end of Oh, viii, and also Vol. III. 


O- 



CHAPTEE III. 

o 

LIKE SETTING, LIKE TEACHING. 


¥ I V IN G Wisdom, Wisdom’s Search and Wis- 
dom’s Finding, — these can never be divorced 
^ . from Eight Exertion, from 

the most strenuous exertion 
in the cause of Eight.* Such the lesson, badly 
needed in India (and elsewhere) to-day, which the 
deliberate choice of the setting^ brings home to us 
if we but read this Wonder-Book aright. Ere yet 
a word of teaching’ has been uttered, this is 
taught. 

But since Battle means all Duty^^ could not 
some more peaceful scene of 
Duty have ‘done duty’ as a 


Why a Battle 


1. The true meaning of Right, dharma, will become 
clearer and clearer as we proceed(See index). The term lolca- 
sangraha (iii, 20, 25) already twice or thrice referred to, 
shuts out all narrow, one-sided interpretations. 

2. See Gh, I, ^Kurukslietra\ above. 

3 . Cf. Tennyson’s ‘ Wages’ (p. 239) “Glory of Virtue, to 
fi^t, to struggle, to right the wrong.” 
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type ? Why all this fiercetiess^? 


Simply because, bad a scene of less intense 
exertion been held up as type— say the trials and 
difficulties of a good king ruling his subjects in 
times of peace, — the would-be ‘practical mystic’ 
might have found therein pretext for fighting shy 
of more strenuous occasions, for plausibly desert- 
ing his comrades in this contest for righteous 
Ends^ between the Power of World-Synthesis’* and 
the dark forces of world-disintegration,'^ whenever 
it came to blows. 


No such pretext exists for who has fighting 
stuff in him. A r j u n a has, and amply proves it 
in the setmcL The Lord, 

The Partinjr of the Ways. 

Whose Fight it is, requires 
that power as His tool.^’ It is His^* —for what is 
not? If Arjuna will not spontaneously'^ contri- 
bute it, the Lord knows how to manage^. The 
choice lies not between fighting and not fighting, 


1. hi, 1. 


2 . h,8$. 


8 . hi, 20-26 ; iv, 6-Xl, 14, 15 , 18-2S ; ix, 13, etc . . .LP. i 
Note 4, End, , 


4. ix, 11, 12; xvi, 7-21 5. xi, S3, ; LP. h, 1-4, 8. 

6 . Xt 4, 6, 42; Mio I, 2. 


7. xvih, 63. 8. xviH, 62, 60. 
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teetween fighting like a Warrior-Sage^ and 
jilting like a brute, between going forth to battle ' 
a. roan and being led there by the nose^ like 
cattle, between centrally impelling one's 
ler^ies to their work from the seat of control ^ 
^ttiin^ ; (oneself inwards, communing with God’s 
counsel^, eternally- ait home^) and having 
lena/ .'drawn forth by selfish hope and fear, by 
and . shame. Pray do not for a moment 
^agine that A r j u n a, being what he is*^, can con- 
. stand by, the while his comrades are deal- 
ig- a,nd being dealt hard blows. Let his brothers 
^ly find themselves in perilous straits, hemmed 

1- ; iii, 2p, 25-26, 29-30 ;iY, 3, 15, 23-24 ; ix, 2,26-28. 

2- .^Whoever' undertakes action out of pride or shame or 

LSt or revenge is so led, though he may not acknowledge it. 
e is -felie slave of his own peripheric impulses (xvi, 10-12, 
i-lD ; vii, 15). ' ' 

3, ii, 48, 64-65 ; iii, 7, 26 : iv, 7-9, 14, 15; 20, 41, 42 ; v, 

13; vi, 1 ; ix, 27 ; xiv, 22, 25 ; xviii, 45, 46, etc . . 

4. ; iii, .43 ; xviii, 57, 58, 65, 66, 78 ; LP. ii, 3, 4, 8, 19, 20. 

5; :s:viii, 56, 6. xviii, 59, 60 ; ii, 60. - 

7- No question of mere hereditary caste, here.' It is 
W'n^ct 'svabhdvdjam (xviii, 41-46), ‘nature-sprung duty’, 
nat^ 'vocation throughout. Hereditarily, A f j u n a might 
st ais .well have been a peaceful Sage like his own paternal 
and father, V y a s a the Mysterious. Why was he not ? Ob 
e , hvjvo princesses, who shrank from himj-V y a s a begat sons 
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in by foes, and see if r j u n a can hold aloof. 
If he, instead of waiting to be taught^, had actually 
got up to leave the field, as he is free to do, right 
through^ — no sooner this retrograde decision made, 
than the psychic veil would have been drawn more 
tightly over his half-opened inner Eye, and pride 
and shame would have hurled him forth again, a 
very whirlwind of destructive energy, to blindly do 
for God the work he would not do as conscious 
partner. 


Having thus dealt, after a fashion, with the 
Setting, let us now turn to 

From the Setting the . , 

Teaching, the Teaching itselr, and see 


what we find there to strength- 
en or dispel the central notion^ which the Setting 
gave us. 


unlike himself (a). On the guileless, willing maid-servant(h) 
he begat brdhman-souled Vidura. 

а. Dhrtarashtra, the father of the Kauravas, 
and P a n d u , the father ofPandavas. 

б. Substituted for the third princess. The whole terrible 
muddle is the fruit of B h i s h m a’s vow. See previous 
Chapter and Footnotes, 

l(later) I find I have , been wasting breath here, as 
Arjuna is only a putative son of his father » Story of the 
Great War, pp, 36-37,] 

1, i, 47 ; ii, 7, 9. 2. xviii, 63. 3. xviii, 59-61 

4 . Beginning with ii, 11. 

5. Namely, that Wisdom and Work, indissolubly wedded 
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We need not go far^ to run against a type of 
thought which the aspirant to mystic negation is 
fond of dwelling upon — namely, the contrasted 
vicissitudes of concrete existence^. 


The ‘Contacts’ of 
Matter. 


‘Measure,’ mdtrd^ stands for ‘body’ in the 
broadest sense of the term. Just as we cannot 
measure a given magnitude^ 
whether length, or mass, or 
time^, unless we have, to tally 
with it, a typical magnitude of the same order, 
called ‘unit’, so we cannot experience a given 
‘world’, or gross, or subtle, unless we borrow 
therefrom as ‘unit’ for our own use, a body of the 
same order, a typical aggregate (more or less in- 
complete, of course) of the various forces at play 
therein, which we can tally with those cosmic 
forces, each to each. Our ‘measure’ of the Uni- 
verse we live in is the bundle of sense-organs, 
gross or subtle, through which alone we sense it. 
‘Contact®’ means the intimate pervasion of this 


in God, are not to be divorced in Man, His Image. 

1. ii, 11, 13, 14. 

2. For a fuller treatment of this subject, see VoL II. 

3 . ii, 14. 

4. Or any other more complex magnitude. 

5. ii, 14. 
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'instrument’^ by the Living Soul^ which uses' it, 
so that, when it (the instrument) affects and is 
affected by the forces of the world it forms a 
part of, He feels, “I work a change^; a change 
is wrought in me^.” Just so might a unit of 
consciousness^ pervading a bar of iron as its 
'measure’, contacting its molecules in intimate 
association throughout,® feel, “I expand,” as tlae 
bar expanded under an increase of temperature, 
and, conversely, “I contract”, as less intense 

1. Kamnanij one of the names given to the body 
{xvii 14) Cf, the ^body-bundle,’ sanghdtah, xiii, 6; and 
the ‘aggregate of lives,’ hhiltagrdmah^ xvii, 6. 

S. ii, 11; the ‘I, thou and these Rulers of men’ of 
ii, 12; the ‘Wearer’ of ii, 13, referred to in every 
verse of ii, 17-25. See also xv, 7- 11. 

3. e., “I do something,” hi, 27; xviii, 16-— hart^, 
the ‘doer.’ 

4. i. e,, “I feel something,”, ii, 14;. xv, 9; the .‘sensej:, 
bhdhtdf of Ko ^ iil, 4. 

5. ‘Number’. 6 . Students are apt to vronder wtiy 
the (so very ‘ material ’) sense of tomh (Sk. tvach) is made 
to - correspond, to Bwddh% the spiritual power in man . 
‘Touch’ is not merely the surface-contact which alone we 
know out here. A square is not a cube, though it proceeds 
therefrom and may well stand for one on paper (a hexagon 
may do so too.) ‘ Touch ’ is the power of self-identification, 
of conscious pervasion, whereby the self contacts its bodies 
{xv, 7-11) or whatever else {.vi, 28) it feels inclined to ‘bfe’ 
pro tern. 
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vibration allowed the bar to shrink.^ 

Now these various* ‘contacts of matter® ’ are 

Mystic DesoHion? ^6 imperma- 

iient, unreliable, 'ever coming, 
going, shiffcing.‘^’ Bufc what is the universal con- 
sensus of all abste^ibionist mysticism (whether of the 
Bast or West) arient all things that ' come and go, 
and are imperm‘anent ? ’ Is it not the ‘giving up ’ 
of them, the peeling off, the shelling off, layer after 

1. ^Phis vast (piestion of contrasted sensing, and the 
transcending thereof, forms the subject of an essentinl Chap- 
ter of Vol. II. It is merely referred to in passing, here. , 

2. This power of contacting, thrown outwards (iCo, iv, 1) 
splits up into the different sense-powers, or functions 
(hidriydiii), each contacting (pervading) the organ speciali- 
sed through evolution for its use. So we may say that the 
senses (^ensQ-powei's) are the different ways in which the soul 
contacts its bodies, the ‘ organs ’ being the zones of contact, 
more or less specialised according to the body (gross or subtle). 

3. Note the analogy of mdtrd and. < matter ’. ‘ Number * 
and ‘measure’, in Pythagorean Philosophy,; seem to have 
been symbols for the manifested ‘soul’ and ‘ body’. “ There 
is neither first nor last, for all is One Number, issiied from No 

Secret BoctrinCj ^Stanzas of Dzyamf . ‘Name, 
and ‘ Form ’ (Mundo III, ii, 8) may mean the same. 

4. Our very contact with our body (incarnation) is "hot 

ours to goyetn,- How much less those sense-impressions 
which that deeiper ‘ contact ’ inakes us ioeU , 


f T 
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layer, of all that is tainted with impermanence, 
the withdrawal /row it all, step by step, into some 
negatively defined permanent Basis at the back? 
What else is understood by moksha, ‘liberation?^ ’ 
Well might this verse be expected to conclude with 
some such command as : “ Give them all up, 0 
Wealth-Winner, tan's tyajasva dhananjaya” 

But that is not what the Gita says. It says 
precisely the reverse: tan's titikshasva Bhdrata, 

“Endure them bravely, Bhara- 

Qnite the Contrary. 

ta ! For,” the next stanza^ 
adds in substance, “ the Man whose Bock-based 
Poise can no longer be disturbed by these external 
changes, the Man in whom the varied round of life’s 
vicissitudes, gone through again and yet again, has 
finally drawn forth in answer all-rounding, all- 
balancing divine equilibrating Wisdom-Strength, so 
that, like perfect Gyroscope in the still ecstasy of 
infinitely rapid Motion, he calmly sits in the Seat of 
Control within, taking it all in, feeling it all, know- 
ing it all, thankful for all, responding centrally to 
all, yet adjusting the delicate mechanism, of body 
within body, gross, subtle, subtler, with such con- 
summate Art that the most terrific outer impact is 
neutralised, absorbed (while clearly felt) by counter- 


1 . Bee Vol. XI, on 'MukH'. 


2. ii, 15. 
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vailing inner self-wrougbt, self-adjusting changes; 
leaving within a central Place of perfect Peace where 
He, the Artist, sits, controlling, knowing, feeling, 
yet unmoved^ — that Man alone is bound" for Life 
Immortal.” 

Now that Man surely can no more he broiigln 
to birth by flight from life 

Than perfect Warrior, past all challenge, coineg 
to birth by flight from strife. 

As well might a cra;^y schoolboy, having seer, 
a much-envied elder brother drop his studies jmkI 
get a degree soon after, think to secure as good a 
guerdon for himself by running a“way from school' . 

Life is the School of Immortality. Flyht thi 
ioay through, Bull of the Man-Ecnt\ 

Such the trumpet-call with which the Teacf*- 
ing opens. 

0 

1. The whole of which— and more— is comfortable 
housed within the cryptic bowels of the one word d/tira 

2. kalpaU^ means both *is fit’ and *is destined’. 

3. Tennyson’s *Holy GraiV will repay study jr. 
this connection. See in particular p, 423, and the end 
pp. 432-38. 

4. These introductory verses (11-16) are of supreme iio 
portance from the standpoint of Bight Perception (smkhpv 
and will thus be fully dealt with in Part H. At present, w« 
are mainly concerned with the practical (yoga) aspect. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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KARMA* 


j|^CTION^ is the fundamental ImpulHO which 


fJne»oai)abIo Action. 


makes the Universe^. Act is Creation 
(/a’-ation) and Creation is Act. 
Prom God it takes its first 
[mpulse — His Discharge outwards and in God 
t must in, turn discharge at End the Perfect IMan'*, 
vhose Potency God discharged in it^\ Thus 
IB the Cycle rounded out^^ Mean win le no tiling 
sreate can cease to act'll since the very existence 
that thing is ACT. 


Elence the choice, to act or cease to act^ is 
Qot 'ours’ at all, for it means the choice, to exist 
or cease to exist. That choice is God*B alone.^ 


1. Karina^ root Jfcf , *feodo.* 

8. viii, S. 8. xi, 40. 

, i. This from the staudpomt of Time— our way of soonig. 
Sut lorwho gets there^ ‘‘Before Abraham t AM/' Of, 
w, 1-6. 

xiv, SV 4 6. iv, Sy, SH; xv. 4. 

’ ■?: ■ iii, 4,'''5,._8; xviii, IX, '40, 

I. Jtviii, 60, 61; iin 15, 16 
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What cboics is ours, then, < — since we all fee\ 
there is in us some power tc 

Man’s Choice. . / , 

choose^ ? 

Our choice lies clearly in determining koto wt 
shall act. The choice, to loose, or curb, or deadlock 
to set off against each other the various powers ii 
our nature^, and thus determine the resultant act— 
that power is ours . . . as we through Wisdoa 
gradually learn to use 

No doubt our action is always an expression of ou), 
nature (iii, 33). We can scarcely be expected to do whai 
we ‘have it not in us’ to dof . But most of us ‘have it ii 
us’ to do one of several various things under a given set oJ 
circumstances. Our nature consists of various types oi 
energy, and we can choose which shall prevail over th« 
rest. What we, within, thus determine upon, mus< 
ultimately win the day without, if only we go on-de' 
termining in spite of failure (vi, 33-45). Our faith 

1. The man who chooses to think otherwise (iv, 40, 
chooses a mental deadlock (tdmasic action) for himself, anc 
proves his power in the choosing. 

2. See farther. 

3 . “The wise man rules his stars, the fool obeys them.' 
{Paracelsus). See also Tennyson, *De Profundis^ 

last lines'. 

5. The ‘unfinished soul* {a-krta-dtmd) of xv, 11, is plainly 
not expected to see the Self. “He that does all he can do^. 

enough for us,” is a saying ascribed to a Master. 
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3uch as it; is, makes us (xvii, 3). But we can mould 
mr faith by choosing, in the light of past experience 
[sinrii, xv, 15) what we shall {jnmiam, xv, 15) or shall 
aot (apohmiajn^, xv, 15) ‘feel ourselves to be’ (xvii, 3). 
Strange to say, it is as our sense of past experience 
?rir/i) deepens backwards into God from Whom we 
2 ome, that our Destiny moves onwards into God Who 
is our Goal. That is why the Perception of the Ideal 
is called remembrance'^. 


The type of act we thus determine upon 
modifies other acts® (or existences) both ‘in us’ 

Three Moies of Action. OUtside . It doeS this in 

three ways, gtmabhedatah* :~ 
Constructively, i. e., towards the synthe- 
sizing of more elementary separate activities (or 
existences) into some more universal activity (or 
existence®) ; 


xv' assent, and rejection’ 
Time power of the inner Man, rooted past 

time, to shape his course through Time. ^ 

2. Hote A. 


i- iii, 28; v, 9, 14 ; xiii, 29 * xiv tq oq t ••• 
on moods” would be a better tranLtion 

raoial, is of ’this^o^rdeT-^rryntb™’'^ religious, 
wits into a greater whole-Zofta-saira/Xl, 20, 2"^'^*® 
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B.— Destructively, I e., towards tlio resolving 
of some more universal activity (or existence} into 
more elementary separate activities (or exlsteiicjes*); 

G. — Obstructively, i. e., towards tlie deadlocking 
of activity, whether A or B, by equal and opposite 
activity^. 

The interplay of these three makes up al! life. 

Co7isciousness^^ is something apart from thcHO, Init lias 
a curious knack of identifying H>:olf with one or otliir ol 
them, as a rider identifhw himself 
ConsciouKneaB, the Rider. With tho horse ho Is riding when hi 
says* *I trot,’ dlait me gallop*’ *1 
halt hero’, ‘I go thero’‘h Imagine a ridr'f with three 
horses— or, if you prefer, two horsen * . . and a donkey. 
Whichever he chooses to bestrida gains power, for iho tiiiiii, 
over the other two. His is the casting vote, as It wereJ>. 

1 . The slaying of an organism, the HubverHiori of esla* 

blished custom, religious, sotdal ani of tluH ordcif* 

Internally, the ‘slaying’ of a constituted habit, good or bad, 
the breaking down of a disease by mcdioitii, or of a hailthy 
organ by poison or vice, 

2. The negative, obstructive policy of mw oonHprvalism 
is of this order. Also (internally) the attempt to ceiwi from 
action (or existence), 

3. “The Consciousness in each man is a sliding scali which 
identifies him, now with the First Cause, and now with Ihi 
flesh of his body,” (Emerson,} 

4 . iii, 27; vii, 13. 

5. NotoB. 
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The only diflerence between ignorance and Wisdom ii 
that ignorance cannot help hypnotising itself into the notion 
that it actnally is the white horse, or the red one, or... 
the darksome donkeyl. Whereas Wisdom keeps hold of 
itself at the back of all, and merely rides and controls2. 

dominant^, marks the trend of all evolution. 

But it is truly itself only while 

The Dominant Mood, 

it works steadily forward with 

the co-operation of B and C^. 

This it can only be made to do if the Consciousness (the 
Casting Vote), while deliberately riding Ay knows itself as 
distinct from the horse it rides, and 
Detachment,^ or sELF>re« understands the uses of the other 

two. The moment it gets stuck to 
Ay entangled in A, mixed up with Ay it begins to resent by 

1 . iii, 27, 29; vii, 13, 15; ‘re\’eJling, one with Nature’s 
moods,’ XV, 10. This is llidhtdy *tbe senser’ of Ko iii, 4, 

2. iii, 19, 25, 26, 28, 30; iv, 6-9, U, 18-23 etc. . . This is 
Che ‘unchanging Mastery’ spoken of in xi, 2. See Note 0. 

3. And it is always made so, in the long run, by the Divine 
Casting Vote (iv, 7, 8). In the well-known legend of the 
churning of the Ocean of Milk (cosmic potentia.lity), Vishnu 
favours the Divas at every crisis, though Ho by no means 
takes all the hard work off their hands. 

. 4 . The moment it (or the conscionsne.ss riding it) thinks 
to hark back (like Lot’s wife) it is lost. It turns to G (C . . . 
ustom) — a statue of ‘salt’, a licking-block for cattle 
— Bro I, jv, 10), which nerd not therefore he despised 
of Men, but must be systematically ground to dust, as need 
arises, to furnish the necessary spice {Ko ii, 26) for their 
i constructive meals* 
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contrast the action of JB. Resentment, objection, are essen- 
tially negative, obstructive sentiments; and, before it is 
aware of what has happened, the seat of Conscionsness has 
been shifted from A to C. It thought to have bestridden 
its White horse in the dark, but wakes to find itself athwart 
the darksome donkey. This is what is meant by the ‘bond- 
age * of the sattoa-guna (xiv, G, d). The sattva-giina to 
which the Man becomes attached has already shifted into 
some subtle form of tamd gitiia; and while he eases up in 
bland contentment and security, astraddle of his hardly-gotten 
bureUl, thinking himself rid of B and C (nasty things!) for 
good and all, the substitution has been effected on the sly, and 
he is riding on the downward path (jaghanya-guna^vrtti^ 
xiv, 18). 

Hence, in order to work steadily onwards, riding and 
managing B and C, the man must constantly remember, i, c, 
identify his essential self with something beyond all three 
(xiv, 10-23). This is the only true Salvation. 

B is then its faithful servant, the Angel of the 
Lord, breaking down all ob- 
The Dommant Mood structlon due to previous 
building, now outgrown, — 

thus setting free the needed elementary materials 
for fresh construction, opening np away through 
all the litter of the past, which turns to use as it 
is broken up. 

1. Whoever would conieud that laurels can be neiihef 
horse nor donkey, must own that they may unquestionably 
be . , a bull. May Shiva and old Erin forgive! 
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C itself, while thus steadily overcome by A 
through B, furnishes the indispensable resistance 
without which no gradual, progressive, conscious 
evolution could be. Without resistance, the Power 
at the back of Evolution would be let loose like a 
flash in the pan, like steam-pressure with no engine 
to move, a sudden flare instead of a sequence of 
graduated, conscious, progressive experience. 

As A has to use B to break up opposite 0, so 
it has to use 0 as a convenient buffer against 
opposite P, c., to set up against hostile destructive 
forces a well-wrought bulwark of resistance (or a 
glamour of concealment) behind which to build. 

Af B and G are necessary aspects of all activi- 
ty (or existence)^. The varying temperaments of 
beings are due to the predominance^ of one or 
other of these, using the other two as its tools^. 
The predominance of A, using B and C, has just 
been referred to. It stands to reason that P, pre- 

1. xviii, 40. Being nis4rai-gunya (ii, 45, xiv, 19-26) 
does not mean exlsfeing without those three moods, since 
there is no existence in Time without them. It means 
BEING beyond them, -whilQ existing thanks to them. 

2. Due to previous self-identification of the conscious- 
ness therewith, ‘ revelling, one with Nature’s Moods’ (xv, 10) 

S.xiv, 10-18. 
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dominant, must likewise (to some extent) use 
C, and that C, predominant, must use A an: 
else can they accomplish naught, even in the 
destructive or obstructive way'. The statu; 
given beiag‘^ depends not on his momentary 
o( action, but on his ultimate purpose, c 
secret motive, the hidden mainspring (sorn 
hidden even to himself) of his action. 

Just as the Cosmic siijlf is consciously c 
from Cosmic Action (or Existence)'^ so 

M,v«. bound amttoe. OSSenfei.U! 

tinct from human act 

existence^) Man made in the Image o 

1. Nolio the coastructiveneHw hivolvod in tbo c 
tion of a band of aHHa«8in.H or outlaws. Hoto also t 
tractive crifeiciam direetad (for lack of Homatliing s 
by obstructive couHarvatiHnx against really i)r<; 
(constructive) porBonalities and movements. The : 
nation of the Albigenses is a typical example of (/i) 
as a weapon by (0) against (A), 

2, Whether individual, or collective— such as a c 
society, a party, a nation, etc. . 

3. iv, G-13; v, 0; vii, 13, 24, 25; viii, 20, 21; ix, 
xiii, 14-17 etc, . . 

4, iv, 9, 14, 18-28; v, 840, 18, 15, 16, 18-21, 24 
7-9; viii, 21, 22; xiii, 22, 23, 27-34; xiv, 19, 20, 21 
17-19; xviii, IG, 56, 62. 
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While He deliberately identifies Himself^ with 
one or other of the modes or moods (A, B, CX 
giving Tup his divine birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage of some sort or other^ be is called hhdhtdy 
the senser^, the Veveller^’, and is said to bo ‘bound*. 

When he knows himself at the back of 
‘Creature-Nature’ in all her aspects^, be is free. 


^Coming and Going’ 


The ‘bound soul’ has power to shift its fulcrum 
from one aspect of activity to another. Identified 
with C, it sinks to gradual loss 
of consciousness®, lapses back 
into potentiality’^, as it were. Identified with B, its 
doom is .pain and violent disruption®. Identified 
with A, its reward is indefinite progress® ... in 


perspective. But if it does not know Itself beyond 
the horse it rides, it rides for a fall. Attachment 

1. xiii, ‘il ; XV, U, 10. 

2. These are the ‘fleshpots of Egypt.’ 

3. Ao, iii, 4. xv, 7-10. 

S. xiv, 22-2C; xiii, 22, 23, 27-32, 34; aslo iv and v, 
passim^ and other passages throughout the book. 

6« xiv, 9, 13, 15-18; xvi, 20, where not transcended, 
laj^es finally into C — -active evil into senseless aberra- 
Mon. 

f. Whence it will some day be rescued by the divinely 
wi^ed B-power of some Greater One. 

8 . xi, 27; xiv, 16; xvii, 9; xyiii, 38; v, 22; iv, 8. 

». xiv, U, 14 , 16.18. 
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to wiiati has been gained leads ifc feo iaok back 
complacently, and before ifc knows what has hap- 
pened, ifc finds itself on fche down-grade on the 
back of the wrong horse (C), Hence alfcernafce 
rise and fall^ is the inevitable fate of the bound 
soul. 

Freedom is freedom in action^, not freedom 
from action^. The lafcfcer is a mere negative notion, 
. implying the predominance of 

Emancipation. . j. o 

the 0’ aspect, however sub- 
tle and I'efined. Hence the early, warning, md te 
sango 'stvakarmani’^, “Let not cessation tempfc 
fchee,*' "‘Cast nofc thy vote (by mistake) on the 
wrong . . - donkey/’ 

A bon (intend eur, salut^. 


1. iii, 43, 44; vii, 23; viii, 16, 23; ix, 20, 21, 24, 25. 

2. xiii, 22-23; xiv, 19, 20 (c/. iv, 10) ; xvUi, 9-12. 

17, 66; iv, 18-23 ; etc. . 

3. iii, 4, 6, 16, 22, 25, 30 ; vi, 1, etc, etc. . . . 

4. Lit , let there not be (nid astu), for the© (fe), asso- 

ciation [in consciousnessl (sangah), /with [a prospect of] 
okarma i. b, cessation from action (akarmani), 

3. A French equivalent of “Whoso hath ears to hear, let 
him . hear. ■ 



NOTES ON CHAPTER IV. 

Note A. (p. 118) 

This roust sesro a comroouplace to students of 
Plato. Of. the ‘ Passion of the 

Remembrance. it 

Past which forms the prelude 
to Tennyson’s ecstasy^ (p* 551, 1. col.) See also 
^ FaTj Jcir away^ p. 610 and Sonnet I, p. 25. Tally 
with this JBG) viii, 5-14, where the same root 
*to remember’, recurs six times, in verses 5, 6, 7, 
9, 13, 14. Compare also Turns again Home,*’ 
in * Grossing the Bar ’ fp* 636) with BG, xv, 4-6; 
xviii, 46, 58, 62. The passage viii, 5, 6 sqq, just 
referred to, matches with Ghh^ III, xiv, and with 
Paul, II Got, iii, 18, — “ But we all, beholding as 
in a mirror’ (or ‘reflecting as a mirror’) the glory of 
the Lord, are transformed into the same Image 
from glory to glory.” Truly does our imagination 
— nothing else — make fools of most of us and sages 
of a few (vii, 13-20). 


f , His own personal experience, as testified to in a letter 
gnoted in the * Memoir, by Bis Son * and (witli two small 
csiiifisaons) in James’ YarietisB of Religious Experience* 
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Note B. (p. 119 .) 


This is where man’s free-will comes in. King 
„ . .T> , *■ Arthur’s words to Lancelot 

[Temujson, p. 432, r. col.) are 
pregnant with meaning when this is understood: 


(< jsq'ay — but thou errest, Lancelot: never yet 

Could all of true and noble in knight and man 
Twine round one sml, whatever it might be, 

With such a closeness, but apart there grew, 
Save that he were the swine thou spakest of, 

Some root of knighthood and pure nobleness ; 
Whereto see thou^ that it may bear its flower.” 

{italics mine) 


Note C. (p. 120.) 


All this may seem incomprehensible in theory, 
but has a practical sense to 

Free Action. 

who cares not to argue but 


1 . Here we have constructive action (.4) made partly the 

tool of destructive action (J5), i.e-, knightly deeds done partly 
with the secret impure motive of fostering and holding 
Guinevere’s love (see p. 466, 1. col., lines 8-22), thus coming 
into conflict with Arthur’s great constructive purpose and 
helping to ruin it { but only tem. — p, 315, r. col., lines 

12-17). 

2. i. Set your will (your casting vote) on the right 
horse, and through him you will gradually overcome all ob- 
struction of past evil, Elaine (see * Lancelot atid Elaine\ 
p. 395) is Lancelot’s great opportunity missed. It must 
recur, after expiation. 
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prefers to live. Old Ben Franklin’s saying, “Drive 
your basiness, do not let it drive yoii,” which I re- 
member explaining to Bengali school-boys (it occurr- 
ed in the School ‘Eeader’ when I was playing 
school- roaster five years ago) contains the seed-idea 
of Karma-Yoga, 

S h r i K r R h n a is the type of the perfectly 
liberated Consciousness, identifying itself at will 

with whatever it cares to 

Ershna, tlie Free Agent. 

survey (vii, 7-13 , ix, 4-11, 
15-19 ; X, 2, 8, 20-39 ; xv, 7, 13, 15, 18; etc . . .), 
yet never losing hold of ITSELF (ix, 9, 10 et imssim). 
What in x, 20-39 He calls 1’, He in x, 40,41, calls 
‘My projected Rays’, This power of self-projection 
of the Cosmic Consciousness (purtisha) is called its 
pra-hrtih, ‘putting forth’, or mdyd (iv, 6-8; vii, 
5-7 ; ix, 8-10.) Sometimes he calls it roughly 
* Myself as in ix, 5. C. H. Hinton has tried to 
work out this idea in his story of the ‘Persian King' 
(Scientific Boma7%ce$,) 
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CHAPTER V. 


o 

ACTION, BOUND AND FREE. 

JkM an’s Choice, then, does not lie between fight- 
ing and not fighting, between acting and 
, . not acting. It lies between 

Man’s Choice. 

fighting like a Wan-ior-Sage 
and fighting like a ))rute, between acting like a 
galley-slave and acting like a Man. 

The deliberate taking up of action^ l)y one who 
clearly realises this is K a r in a -Yog a*"* —the 

1. V, 2; iii, B; iv, 19-24; vi, 1; xviii, 9. 

2. Karma-YCiga simply means the ‘taking up' (yoga) o! 
‘action’ (karma — v, 2; xviii, 9), as opposed to the ‘giving up 
of action’ {karma- fian7iy ana ---v , 2; xviii, 7, B). Of course the 
ordinary man’s activity is not the ‘taking up’ of action — uot 
in this sense, at least, lb is the being carried away by 
action— quite another afiair. Hence kanna-yOtja comes to 
denote only that sort of action by which the nnui is not car- 
ried away (apa-hTta^ ‘snatched away, unpoised’— -ii, 44, 67), 
i. B, action in a state of inner Poise (ii, 4B, 64-66); and y6ga 
comes to mean Poise, Self-coutrcdiiesH, t he hung linked up* 
knit together, at-one, no longer scattered after prospects ( 
iv, 14; c/. BO, xviii, 66). K a r in a - Y <» g a may thus be de- 
fined as action without pemonat motive (whether hope or 


^ p r . e 
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setting of one’s shoulder to 

Karma-Yoga. t^g -^prld- Wheels It means 

the passing of the danger-point, the point where 

the collapse of separate selfish motives^ may by 
confusion^ be mistaken for a signal to desist from 
Act^ 

Now, while the collapse of separate selfish 
motivess marks the end of an agelong disease, the 

fear),i. c. impersonal action. It also connotes, by 
extension, the cCttem^pt to act impersonally, the gradual 
training of oneself in the Eoyal Art (ix, 2) of Impersonal 
s Action. 

1. iii, 16. 2. i, 32, 35; ii, 6, 6, 8. 

i 3. ii, 7, 52, 53; xviii, 60, 72. 

1 3. i, 46; ii, 9; xviii, 58, 59. 

S* VsTi&Hy c3,lle6Lvairdgya,lit.^ ‘dis-passion’. But this 
I term emphasizes only the feeling, or motive (yOga) aspect. 

I From the cognitional {sdnhhya) point of view, vairdgyam&y 

be defined as the recognition of the inadequacy of sense and 

mind to solve the problem of existence— a necessary prelude to 
“ , , . that blessed mood 

• In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened.” (Wordsworth) 

This cognitional counterpart of vairdgya may be con- 
noted by the term osnmmoTiaTz., freedom from the glamour » 
[of imnd and sense], (x, 4). See Part II. 

That 't?alrd||te shonld he no pretext for inertia is clearly 
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half-formed desire to cease 
vairagyacthecou- from Action threatens an in- 

apse of separate sefish 

motives. sidious relapse. Hence -the 

Master’s double mood, hailing 
the one with joy^ urgently warning against the 
other^. 

I have deliberately used the words '^separate 
selfish motives”, for selfish motives there must be. 

else no motives. Selfishness 

True SELF-ishness ... 

is as unavoidable as self. Yet 
there is self, Self, and SELF^, likewise selfishness, 
Selfishness and SELE-ishness. ‘Selfishness’ being 
usually taken to donnote the pampering of the 
' falsest ‘self’ of all, ‘unselfishness’ has, by contrast, 
come to connote the denial of that false self, ‘self- 
sacrifice.’ But as the pampering of the false 
(shadow) means the denial of the true (Light), sc 
must the denial of the false imply the ‘pampering^ 
of the true — let us rather say the worship of the 
true, allegiance to the true. Hence is unselfishness 
true Selfishness, and the Power that impels there- 

implied in vi, 35, where we are told that vairdgya and aWiy^ 
dsa (exertion), combined, form the only Path to Masters 
■{c/.V,2). 

1. ii, 10, 11. 2. ii, 2, 3, 4-8, 16 ; xviii, 56-60, 72. 

3. xy, 16-19, See Part II 
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t?o, Man’s true Desir^. 

^ir'satydh hmnah {Chho , VIII, i, 6) ; atnianali hama 
{Brho II. iv, 5) ; dharma-aviruddha kmia(BG, vii, 11) 
fche ‘affections’ spoken of in the immediate sequel to the 
lines of Wordsworth quoted in a previous footnote. 

. . That serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living Soul, 

While with an Eye made quiet by the pow’r 
Of harmony, and the deep pow’r of Joy, 

We see into the Life of things.” 

Of course this ‘True Desire’ may be more clearly con- 
noted by ‘aspiration’ or some such term. The 7mmi or ‘as- 
pirant’ of vi, 3 is one in whom the ‘true desires’ are being 
quickened into birth. 

This True Desire will in its turn fall into two (‘truer* 
and ‘truest’) according as it centres in Self or self , e., in 
the individual immortal soul, or in the Common self {sarva- 
bhUta-dtmd, v, 7— c/. iv, 36, 41 etc . . ) . The latter alone 
means absolute Salvation, and is the ultimate aim of all 
Teaching. The former is dealt with in BG, xvi. 
It deserves the name of ‘far-sighted selfishness’ rather than 
‘unselfishness’. It is the doing of good for the sake of one’s 
own ultimate individual good. The necessary transition 
from this second stage (Self-ishness) to the third and final 
one (SELF-ishness) is clearly indicated in xvi, 22- Morality 
(xvi, 23, 24) leads from the ‘lower’ to the ‘higher’, from self 
to Self, XJpanishad (the Mystery-Teaching, Chho ni, v.) 
leads from both self and Self to self . See Part IX, 
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Like ‘ like motive: Whatever his J'aith^ 
the same is be‘^.” That is why Karma- Yoga, 
the passing from falsely selfish 

, . . ushering in True 

SKLF-hooa. motives to ti’uly sELF-ish 

ones'^ marks the transitioti 
from false selfhood to true'*. Now one cannot grasp 
one’s ‘self’, but one can analyse, infiuence, encour- 
age or discourage, and ultimately imle one’s motives. 
As wrong motives gradually make way for the One 
Right Motive, Universal Good^, the prevailing 
wrong notion of self gradually melts away. It goefi 
where darkness goes when light shines forth^\ 

Thus K a r m a - Y 6 g a comes to mean, nega- 
tively, the elimination of selfish motives. 

Selfish motives are connoted 

K a r lu a -Yoga dwliiU'K'l: 

a. Negatively. by the terms kanna-phala 
and 

1. Emerson’ 8 definition cannot be too often repeated : 
“The Consckmmeiis in each man is a sliding scale which 
identifies him, now with the First Cause, and now with the 
flesh of his body,” 

2 . xvii, 3. 3 . r. loka’.Hmigntka^ iii, 20, 25, 

4. iv, 38, whoi’o yvgammt betaken to mean karma-ydga. 
There is no“other in a Universe of Action (v, U). JMna and 
Bhahti are but the inner (consciousness and motive) aspects 
of the same. 

8. Sarva^hhiUa-hUamf v, 26; xii, 4. 

7. ii, 47, 48; V, 12. 


6. Y, 11, 
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. Karma-pMla, ‘ action’s fruit/ simply means 
personal gain, of whatever kind; sanga^, 'stick- 
ing, cleaving, adhesiveness, ’ means the inabi- 
lity mentally to dissociate one’s own separate self 
from the prospect of consequences, the careful 
weighing of which characterizes all rational ac- 
tion^ — the inability to think and plan impersonally. 

Thus, not being motived by harma-%>hala or . 
personal gain^; acting without sanga^^ im- 
personally — such the negative definition of 
Karma-Y6ga. 

But the elimination of wrong motives is not 
enough. Negative precept is broomstick morality 
at best — fit but to clear the 

b. Positively. 

way for something positive. 

l'. Verbal root sanj, to stick, adhere. Adj, sakta, 

‘ stuck, attached 

2. There can be no greater error than to imagine that 
Karma -Yoga means acting without regard for con- 
sequences. Such action would be tdmasic^ irrational (xviii, 
25), tending to sheer degradation. Yog ah karmasu 

kaushalam^ ‘Yoga [is] efficiency in deeds’ (ii, 50). It is 
not the consequences that we have to disregard, but merely 
the consequences to our own s«Z/— an infinitely harder 
task, requiring gradual mastery of the mind (vi, 36), not 
recklessness. 3 . ii, 47, 

i. a-saktdh, ‘detached’, ii, 48; hi, 19; iv, 20 where both , 
expressicms coalesce in tyahtvd karma-jphala-dsanganh 
‘having cast out the mnga (sticking) to karma-phala.' 
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a, t; something positive is Sacrifice^ , . loha -r i 
the drawing together of Creation into ^ 
that something positive is LOVB^. 

Now what happens when a man begins to ^ 
'1Px*a.Gtise K ar m a -Y 6 g a ? , 

Till then he was himself [his limited, personal , 
the goal of all his undertakings. He never un-; 

. dertook anything without 

mentally projecting himself 
f 03?vvard^ as the recipient of I^the train of conse-, 
QL'^onces conjured up in thought by him- Imagi- 
^a-hion^ being the power that moulds destiny, the. 

imagining the results for himself, predes-. 
hined himself for the results, fatally bound himself 
with the results (whether they were what he 
fondly imagined, or not.) And so, causal con- 
oa,f;enations of linked events, initiated by him with 
X , YcLpia^ in, 9, 13, 16; iv, 23, 24, 30-33. C/. ix, 26, 27; 
3cviii, 46. 2. hi, 20, 25-26. 

3- Read together ix, 11-14, 29; vi, 31; xii 4, 13-19; 
wiii, 22. 

* . Through sanga^ defined above. 

S. Sankalpa, ‘forethought,’ vi, 4; ‘thought for self,’ vi,. 
34. ; also iv, 19, of which the first half may be rendered thus: 
“In all his undertakings, free 
From selfish forethought’s moulding pow’r,” 
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himself for goal, had constantly to be received, ab- 
sorbed, neutralised by himself at the other end. No 
image exactly expresses this, but a slight stretch 
of the imagination may enable one to conceive 
a sort of ‘Wonderland* or 0'reamIand tennis-player 
sending off endless balls (some fast, some mighty 
slow — yet sure) while wishing to receive them 
him, self in the other court. The force of his own 
wish^ wafts him over as if by magic at the right 
time, so that he is continually compelled to receive 
and somehow neutralise (unless he prefers to send 
them off again . , da capo) the impact of balls erst- 
while set flying by himself. The man, at the ini- 
tial moment, through the ‘pro-creative^/ power of 

1. V, 12. 

2. i. e. ‘Carrying forward’ . sam-klp, the root of sanhalpa, 
means at the same time ‘to imagine’ and ‘to determine*. 
“Is fit,” kalpate (ii, 15), means at the same time is ‘destined,’ 
is ‘determined*, ‘bound’, ‘^predestined’ (by his own previous 
exertion). The same term, in xviii, 63, has been translated 
‘cannot help becoming.’ The moment otimagining is the 
moment of choice. Attainment is mere consequence. “But 
we all, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are 
transformed into that same image from glory to glory.” 
(Paul XL Cor,, iii, IS) Chho, HI, xiv; Brho IV, iv, 6, 6; 
MG, viii, 5, 6; xviii, 3. The deeper aspects of creative im- 
agination appear only in the ydgt, the man who is yukta, 
‘poised*, in whom B u d d h i , the spiritual sense (see Part 
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his imagination, binds Im action^ i. e., limits the 
ulpmate^ benetit thereof (as imagined) to himself. 
It is no free gift of energy drawn forth from inner 
realms for the uses of the world. Well, his self- 
boiind action binds , Immelf, That is all. His 
selfish forethonght intercepts Ins action from the 
start, and his self-intercepted action fatally inter- 
cepts hm--^or ^better’ or for worse, cloying with 
sweets that pall at end, or scorching with the hell- 
fire of merciless self-fshosen, self-inflicted pain. “As 
a man sows, so must be reap/’ 

Think of a man engaged in burling forth con- 
tinual streams of energy from the centre of a sphere^ 

II) has become manifeHt (ii, 06; xv, 10, 11). Our Book then 
calls it the ‘power to cause to be’, sankalpa de- 

noting selfish imagination in all three instances cited (iv, 19; 
vi, 4 , 24)* Brahmacharya (vi, 14) is ceasing to 
‘procreate’, i. e. ceasing to carry forward selfish separate 
existence mentally , eeaning from selfish forethought (sankal- 
jpa)— not mere a1)sti»mnee from sexual intercourse, as usually 
understood. 

i . Good don© to others as a mere intermediate means to 
one’s own good, can bear no permanent fruit. It reacts on 
the doer and * , . is cancelled. It brings him no nearer to 
his final goal. 

2* V, 12 . 

B. The ‘Auric Egg’ of the Secret Doctrine. 
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of perfectly elastic surface 

‘He lives in vain’. 

which surrounds him on all 
sides and shuts him off both /row and in God's 
Cosmic Life, just as the membrane^ shuts the foetus 
off both /row and mits mother’s organism^. What- 
ever he sends forth impinges on that surface and 
rebounds^, returns to him to be in part absorbed, 
and thereby cancelled (a lesson mastered), in part 
sent back, refused, but sure to ‘call again’ (his 
partial failure) . 

Lower a cylinder into a stream and drop stones 
in the centre. The waves raised by each stone in 
turn are intercepted and rebound to where they 
started from, thence to the periphery once more 
and back again, slighter each time, until after 
a few more oscillations they have sunk to rest. But 
meanwhile other stones have raised fresh waves — 
an endless complication of ripples crossing ripples, 
forth and back, a skein close- tangled past unravel- 
ling, yet where not a single looze end can be found. 

1. hi, 38, 40. "" ^ ^ ^ ' " 

2. We may call this his complex, growing, self-imposed 
notion of himself — the momentary shifting limit mistaken 
for itself by the self-conscious Essence which it limits. 

3. Whether after the lapse of moments, lives, or aeons, 
matters little to the timeless self. 
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All starts from him and finds him out at last, or 
soon or late. 

Such the karma, of the selfish^ man. ‘Vain 
action,’ it is called — “He lives in vain^.” 

Now when the man has had his fill of shallow, 
narrow ‘selfishness’, and grows ‘unselfish’ (sympathy . 

or deeper, broader, more orga- 
nic sc^/ishness the symptom), 

,1. ‘Mis-selfish’ would be a truer epithet, for he con- 
stantly 7nisses himsblf, while running after what seemft 
something else. And when he catches it he finds that it 
is nothing but ‘himself,’ at bottom: there’s no more in it 
than what bo put in to start with — and that was always his, 
hence scarce worth running after. He is like a dog who, 
glimpsing something like a sausage, vows to dine off it and, 
after a wild chase, in splendid appetite, closes teeth on , 
his own tail. He can’t dine off it without dining it off 
him — a sorry fix. 

2, iii, 10 ; ix 12. Vet not in vain, since selfish action 
gradually leads up to its own cessation, and that is the 
surest sign of Wisdom’s Dawn (ii, 11). But quite in vain in 
the sense that its ultimate result is not what the selfish man 
expects of it. No man acts selfishly in order to become 
unselfish, yet that is what the hidden Mover in him is 
steadily driving at, the while the outer man pursues his loves 
and hates. Self-cancening action, one might call it.^ At 
the same time it is the gestation of the Power of Divine 
Act in us. ‘Vain’ while it continues, yet not %^ain in that 
it tends to cease, and must give birth to Wisdom in its 
death. 
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you may conceive the cylinder as wearing out. 
The man grows tired of thinking of himself, of 
planning, calculating for himself, of vainly setting 
his own self athwart the prospect. His prison 
must wear out, in parts at first, its purpose served. 
It must wear out by slow degrees as the winged 
Spirit grows to ripeness in the shell. Little by 
little, more and more of that divine ere- ative energy 
(always divine, remember, even when most abused) 
is free to pass, to radiate and mingle with the 
cosmic Stream. 

While the man’s energy (or what he was 
allowed to fancy his) was bound by his own selfish 
‘aura^’, it hampered him unceasingly, pouncing on 
him at every turn from every quarter of the seem- 
ing-infinite self- consolidated Space^ that hemmed 
him in. What could he know of Freedom? 

But once he lets bis energy pulse freely forth, 
postulating nothing for his own self as apart, 
craving nothing, asking nothing, wishing Good all 
round^, content to go on doing so^ as long as LIFE 

1. i. 0 , by Ms sanTcal^a^ by his own mind- created (iii, 34, 
37-41) counterfeit of God’s Creation, within which he has 
been living, spell-bound (vii, 13,15, 27; ii, 52), thinking it to 
be the Universe. See Part II. 

2. Brko, l, iii, 10. 3. iii, 20, 26; v, 26 ; xi, 65; xii, 4, 13 

4. Tennyson’s * Wages, ^ p. 239. 
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lives on, — he grows into a Radiant Centre of Cosmic 
Power. Prom Clod his Action henceforth springs 

not from ‘himself’ (he hiwws it now) — to God it 

sweeps back* as a mighty Wave (one amongst 
many) bearing along with it some of the garnered 
fruit of asonian cosmic harvests". 

Whoever sots his Power free has freed him- 
self**. This is true absolution ; this alone is being 
nbaolved^- None Imt the ungrudging Servant holds 
the Key to Perfect Mastery**. Once he craves no 
^othcT* wages, God's own SEDF ‘m* hf.s. He need not 
even ask for it'*. Trul>’ is the Labourer worthy of 
his hire! Whatever we may claim, the Master 

1 . V, ir>, 17 : XV, I, r>. 

2. Tho coiisuimvuiliou hinted at in ii, 72 ; hi, 7, 8, 10, 
II, 10 : iv, 10, 10, 2:!, 24, 33; v, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29 ; xi, 54, 
. 55 ’; xv.'2o’aua ot her pasHages too numerous to be mentioned. 

3 The transformation ol the aura of the ordinary man 
into that of the A rhat. inC. W.Loadbeater's ‘Maa Visible 
rind Invisible' {seo Mates) is nothing but a piotura-symbo 
of this loosing of man’s Active Power-rather, of God s 

,;i>awftr In 'IMaii. 

4. Boe F.iH' XF Fotgivenesft of Sins”(Iadex). 

5. ii,04 , 65 ;iii.T:iv. 39 . 41 ;ir, 2 C- 28 . 

6. iv, 3B. 
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• gives'^; but once we cease to claim, he gives . . . 
HIMSBEP®. When shall our clamour cease ? 

[Again an orgy of metaphors !— Well, the more, the 
merrier. No simile, let us repeat it, can express the truth it 
hints at. A simile is at best a tool of no intrinsic value. 
Yet it may serve a precious purpose as a stirrer-up of trains 
of thought— a sort of worthless stick picked up to stir some 
priceless mixture. Let it he wiped and thrown away when 
done with.] 

1. vii, 20-23 ; ix, 20-21, 23-25. 

2. vii, 18,19; ix, 22, 28-34; x, 8-11; xi, 55; xii, 4, 6, 7;. xiv, 
' 26, 27 etc. 
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ODDS AND ENDS* 

A FEW stray items ere we launch into the more 
substantial Essays that form the last two 
Chapters of this Volume. 

How can S h-r i K r ^ h \\ a be so heartless as 

The Myrtcnous Smile. *0 smile* at the recital of 

Arjuna’s pathetic grief? 

Mainly because He cannot be so sightless as 
not to see in Arjuna^s discouragement^ the 
clearest symptom of a heart's 

Oon version, 

conversion. A r ] u n a ’ s dis- 
■gust with world-activity in its separative, ‘ selfish ' 

1. “ Almost,” or “ As it wore,” the Book says (Sk. iva). 
But that makes it ail tho worse— to our imaginative critic, at 
least. It suggests tho half-conccaled, sly smile of the 
hypocrite. Better the downright villain who laughs out- 
right ! 

' 2. Vairagya in its pessimistic, early aspect (the teething 

troubles of the cosmic baby, 1 call it), Ecally, vairagya 
moans disgust with selfish, separative, outer motives, a 
healthy revulsion without which there can be no turning 
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a 3 pect-~-this alone makes him worthy of enlighten- 
ment, capable of resuming activity once more, the 
crisis past, with selfless, or rather truly self- 
ish^ , i* e., synthetic^ motive. 

This is a commonplace of ancient mystic 
Teaching. The disciple’s 

The Shadow of the Dawn. 

world-sorrow { welt-8chmertz } 
calls up in answer the Master’s joy, for it heralds 
the ripening of the Man in one He loves. Where 
the disciple sees only the breaking up of worlds, 
and grieves, the clear-eyed Teacher greets the 
birth-throes of a World-Eedeemer, 

In the Yoga-Vasishtha^'^, when Earn a 
concludes his poignant song of Sorrow, no sooner 
have the last sad notes of his lament of universal 
transiency died out, than the gathered E i s h i s 
clap their hands and shout with joy, “For Light,” 

(‘ conversion ’) to the inner Light, no perception of the 
unitary Life, no setting into play of the other, divine, 
synthetic Motive, love. But this healthy disgust with 
what mars Life is generally masked at outset in the 
semblance of disgust with Life itself. 

1. See Chapter Y. 

2. iii, 20, 26, 30; iv, 15 etc .. also p. 70, above. See 
Index— *ZoA;a-sawjira^a . ' 

S- Vawdgya Kkatjda. See Thesophical Review Vol 
XXV.- ■ 
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They say, “has shone in Earn a’ s heart. He 
sees the shadow^ which that Light casts on the 
world ‘ without.’ The shadow proves the Light 
that casts it. Let us show him within Himself 
that Light, which we have seen? 

The inner Light, when it begins to glimmer 
under stress of long experience^^ casts on the 
‘outer’ world the shadow of whatever impurities 
are in the oncer man. The shadow proves there 
is a Light for him to turn to. But he, under the 
spell of age-long habit, continues peering oxitward^ 
into a world where hope is dead, where all is 
darkened by the shadow^ of that which in his 
sheaths awaits destruction. Whoever has not 
passed through that “Valley of the Shadow of 
Death,” has as yet no Light within himself. What 
is there for him to turn to^'? Pew as yet are the 

1. Of the perishable * self,’ or rather of what Tennyson, 
with the scientific precision of the Occultist, calls The 
mortal limit of the self’* (The Ancient Sage,) 

2. This is not a quotation. T merely give the substance 
from memory, See Theosophical Bevme, VoL XXV. 

3. The rubbing of the fireaticks iCo, iv, 8, accelerated by 
deliberate practice in Yoga. 

4. iCo, iv, 1, 14. 

5. XV, 10, 11, where a-hTta^atmdnali, ‘ the unfinished 
ones,’ ‘ they in whom the light of btiddhi (see Voh XI) can 
not be kindled’ reminds one of the foolish virgins of Matt^ 
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Chosen^. 

' Why does S h r 1 K r s h ii ^ ’ 
down a 

Smile. Arjuna spro»] 

ment, wber^ 
broadly laugh and shout with joy* ' 
Simply because E a m a rel>1 
stage of the Path which Arjuna 
Nachik^tas of the 
Prahlada^of the Purana^ B» a to 1 
Arjuna will be when the prophi^^ 
fulfilled, and nothing remains btilj 
the Pinal Secret^, the drawing ot 1 
fully completed masterpiece, the 3 


But now there is still so 
to labour 

Trials ahead. . ^ 

ful effort (wfa 
slowly, slowly dawns within), SO 
be faced by him (while Joy 
slowly dawns within), so muclr : 
endured (while Peace inalienable 

XXV, whose lamps, for lack of sacri:0! 
lighted in time. 

1. vii, 3, 19; vi, 40-46. A work o! 
the Path, ii, 17.) . 

1C. 30 


ii, 17. 
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dawns witbin,) so much darkness to be traversed 
(while Light inextinguishable slowly, slowly 
dawns within,) so much hate to be encountered 
(while Love that knows no hatred slowly, slowly 
dawns within,) so many fetters to be struck off 
(while Liberty that leaves no prison-gates behind 
it slowly, slowly dawns within,) such long-drawn 
agony for him to wrestle through before ‘that hnal 
last of deaths when death is dead^’— that the 
Master, out of sheer sympathy with the suffering 
which He, in the disciple, feels (the while His 
own Soul laughs exultant in the IVeedom of 
Eternal Superspaoe,) refrains from showing forth 
too soon the joy which A r j u n a cannot yet 
comprehend. 

In the very same way does Tennyson, in 
the letter that describes^ his 

Tenny Kon, the Yogi. 

ecstasy, speak of death as 

1 . Light of Asia. 

2. Or rather, according to his own emphatic declaration, 
fails to describe. “Utterly beyond words” ; “ I am ashamed 
of my feeble description ” — these are his own expre ssions in 
the letter. As for the poems : 

“Vague words I but ah, how hard to frame 
In matter-moulded forms of speech 
Or ev’n for intellect to reach 
Thro’ memory that which I became.” 

t« e overleaf.] Memoriam^ xcv. 
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an almost laughable^ impossibility ” — an expres- 
sion which, in the light of the above, requires no 
further comment from me, coming as it does from 
the born^ Y 6 g i who was wont to say that “he 
had rather know himself lost eternally than not 
know that the whole human race was to live 
eternally,*’ and who explains the poignant sadness- 
es of In Meinoriam by saying that “ ‘ I ’ is i^ot 
always the author speaking of himself, but the 
voice of the human race speaking through him^.” 

Many of the apparent inconsistencies of the 


“ and thro’ loss of self 

The gain of such large Life as, matched with ours, 

Were Sun to spark unshadowable in words, 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world,” 

The Ancient Sage, 

Which all reads like a translation of the Upanishads 
See Ke^ i, 3; Taitto II, iv, ix. 

1. Italics mine. 

2. He writes (in the letter mentioned) that he could 
throw himself into that mystic state at will “ quite up from 
boyhood.” 

3. I quote these passages from memory. They will be 
found in Alfred^ Lord Tennyson, a Memoir, ly His Son. 
Read carefully the whole Chapter entitled ‘ In Memoriam 
also Tyndall’s account in the Appendix. Tennyson seems 
to have been a typical embodiment of the ideals set forth in 

ii, 20-29. XQttotatioiis subsequently verified. See pp. 304-5, 320-21.] 
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^ Book vanish, once we iinder- 
e‘Dead Point gtand that the Master is 
ply trying to help x\r j u n a over the turning 
it, the ‘ dead point^ ’ of his individual cycle, 

The subject of * Conversion ^ (see beginning of the 
pter) is here resumed, after a— not wholly irrelevant — 
ession. 

, At either end of the piston’s course, in a simple steam 
Lne, there is a ‘ dead * point, when the end of the crank 
ither at A or B. If the engine is stopped exactly at 
or other of these points — say A — a deadlock occurs, 



jre being no reason why the engine should start revolving 
B way ( X ) rather than the other (Y), The only way 
b of the deadlock is to move the wheel by hand a little 
dchever way may happen to be easiest or most convenient, 
len only will the pressure of the steam be able to translate 
,el£ from useless strain into active motion. If it is not in the 
ceotion required, a fresh start may be made alter stopping 
e machine at a more favourable point (say in the position 
presented in the sketch) so that the ♦ dead point ’ may be 
bfely passed over thanks to the impetus acquired. 
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the crucial deadlock to which selfish motive 
ultimately tends as its complexity increases. That 
is the point which Arj u n a has reached, when 
his buddhi (motive power) is vipratipan7id^ (pulled 
opposite ways) by conflicting second-hand notions 
(slirut'? ) of what he ought to do or to avoid. 

This explains: 

A — The Master’s solemn warning against 
inaction^ which would mean sticking at the 'dead 
point,’ a fatal, deadlock than which any hind of 
activity^ is better. 

B — His overwhelming appeal to the divine, 
synthetic motive, Self-Sacrifice^. 

C — His occasional appeal® to such personal 
selfish motives as may still have a chance of 
moving such a man as A r j u n a , and saving him 

1. ii, 52, 53. 

2. Set over against each other the passage i, 31-46, with 
its keynote in i, 44, Hti anushmhrumay^ “thus have we heard 
at second hand”, and the other aspects of sliruti set forth by 
S h r i K r s h n a in ii, 2, 3, 31-37 ; xvi, 23, 24. 

3. md U sango ^stvkarmmiy ii, 47. 

4. harntajydyd hyaharmanali, iii, 18. 

" 5. ii, 47-55, 64, 65, 71, 72 ; iii, 9, 13, 16, 19-31 , 35, 43 ; iv 
1-3,7-10,12,14,15, 18-24 ... , 42; v, 2-11 etc,, etc., ending 
in xviii, 66, 57. 

6. ii, 2, 8, ^47 ; xi, 33, 34’; xvi, 22-§4; xviiiV 53-60. ■ ' 
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from that fatal deadlock even, if need be, at the^ 


Those unseemly Bribes 
and Threats ! 


cost of a temporary fall (and 
consequent expiation.) These, 
motives are mainly shame, 


pride and the lust of glory — never, observe, a mean 
motive, not even vindictiveness (which some 


people are so proud of, that they ascribe it to God, 
Himself.) Now is your chance of avenging the 


countless wrongs heaped by these people on you 


and yours. Will you let it go by?” Not once 
does K r s h 111 a strike that note. Yet it would be 
such an obvious thing to do, were He really the 
sinister evil prompter some would make Him. 


This appeal to decent selfishness must be 
^ repeated at intervals, by way 
Conversion. oi a test, until the true, 

organic, spiritual motive has 
prevailed, as it ultimately does in xviii, 73. 

Just so might workmen, wanting to set going: 
an engine that had come to a stop at a dead point; 
—and wanting to set it going ultimately in the 
right way, of course — just so might they, neverthe- 
less, give a tug upon the fly-wheel the other tvay 
once in a while, just to see whether it might not 
be easier to move that way. If they cannot start 
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it forward, let them by all means try and move 
it back a bit, so that the steam may gain a purchase 
and subsequently be able to pull through the 'dead 
point’ with some impetus. I have seen a heavy 
train, stopped dead by some signal on a slope, have 
to go back down the slope to get a better start. 
The “ Falling hack of Great Ones, ... unable to pass 
spoken of in Light on the Path, ii, 18, means 
nothing but reversion^ from some spiritual dead- 
lock in regions past the ken of normal conscious- 
ness. “ Unable to bear the weight of their res- 
ponsibility^ — such is precisely the situation des- 
cribed in the B h a g a v a d-G i t a . 

Anything rather than a deadlock^. 


When these bribes and threats fail to 
rouse to act, as they invariably do in A r j u n a ’s 
case, the Master is glad, 
and resumes His Teaching 
each time with fuller confidence. If A r 3 u n a , 
in answer to the lashing which he gets in ii, 2, 3, 


The Passing of the Test. 


1.. Italics mine. 

2. Tin recul pour mieux sauter, ‘Backing to leap better,’ 
as the French would call it. 

3- Light on the Path, same passage. 

i. iii, 8, which, mind you, is not inaction (iii, 5) but 
self-cancelling activity, motionless strain — a different thing 
altogether. 
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had risen up to fight in pride and anger, unable to 
bear the Master’s taunts, the Teaching would have 
remained unnttered. The sti*ange threat of xviii, 
59, 60 would in that case have been fulfilled, and 
the B h a g a V a d-G 1 1 a postponed ... to some 
future occasion. 

In short, conversion must be tested. To usher 
into Initiation one who carries selfish motives 
secretly locked up within his 

The Di’egs of the Cup. 

(natural) heart, would mean 
disaster. Even if these, while still capable of being 
felt as emotions (as in A r j u n a’ s case) have lost 
their pristine power to impel to actt they must 
nevertheless be roused from latency , drawn forth 
like rats from their holes, and destroyed. A 
certain share of them must be worn out by the 
resistance of the conscious Will,^ to which they, in 
their death-throes, give the gift of more than 
human Strength. The remainder is consumed 
in the divine Eire of Self- Surrender^. 

The individual Will—m.o)i as it feels itself to 
be — has akvays the last word^ the ‘casting vote.’ 
V.erse xviii, 63 should be in very large print. Pray 
do not pass it by* 

1. V, 23. 2. iv,23, 33, 37 ; xviii, 66 ; Isho , 17, 18. 
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CONCERNING ‘LOFTIER’ WAYS THAN SERVICE. 


^here are nonet I have said. There is no other 
Path to Liberty at all. 


Translations^ and Evasions. 

is the choice for Man. 


Service or slavery, such 


With which view many people — good' people, 
learned’ people, religious’ people (alas, alas for 
this poor world ! !) appear to disagree. 

For a very curious notion seems to have 
gradually arisen among those 

A queer view of 
Karma*Yoga. 

reverence the Bhagavad- 
Gita — a notion fostered, apparently, by several 
of the commentators^ — to wit, that K a r m a- Y 6 g a 
is merely a sort of preparatory Path, of preliminary 
novitiate, as it were, necessary for those whose 
moral and mental impurities make the higher and 
more desirable Paths of Devotion and Cohtemplation 

i, *TraduUore, iradiUore, “Translator, traitor.” — An 
Italian proverb. See Note A. 

2; Note Bj at the end of the Chapter, 
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impossible for the time being; a soict? of initial 
purgation, to be taken with a wry face, and 
dispensed with by all means — glad to be rid of it — 
as soon as its effect has been produced. Turned 
into plain English, Kami a-Y 6 g a (selfless, self- 
sacrificing, impersonal Action, mind you)- . is to be 
practised merely by people who as yet have- neither 
enough heart to find solace in loving devotion, 
nor enough mind to find pleasure in abstract cogita- 
tion— practised as a kind of sedative for theover^ 
active senses, as one takes outdoor exercise, not to 
convey oneself to this or that place where a 
brother’s need may call, but merely to •quiet the 
nerves and bring on sleep. > : 


SenscleHS Action. 


Of course, the very last thing these' ‘Z'arma- 
y6gls faute de mieux^/ will 
be concerned with, is the 
practical usefulness — ^or otherwise-— ofi-tbeir action. 
Does not the Gita say : “ Karmani eva adhikdrah 
te, md phaUiihu kadachana — Thy concern is merely 
with action, never with results'^.” Such, people 


1. “ For lack of something better.” 

2. ii, 47, interpreted of course in the most misleading 
fashion. Karma-pliala does mean the general ‘result’ 
of your deed, but the specific return it brings to you. Tho 
gentleman who acts without concern for ‘results’ is prettily 
dealt with in xviii, 26 ; and the definition of true Karma- 
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ax'e expected to practise ‘charity’, for instance, 
strictly along accepted lines, treading exclusively 
in ready-made ruts scooped 

Bliwlfoia ‘ Chai'ity.» 

out for them by previous 
generations of patients, pouring vast sums into the 
greedy profferred hands and bottomless pockets of 
the professional temple priest or ‘mendicant/ quite 
unconcerned as to the total unworthiness of the 
usual recipient, and the crying needs of true 
philanthropy that starves next door for want of 
funds. “ You see,” these people are wont to say, 
“were I to think of where the money goes and 
what it does —or leaves undone,- 1 should be 
concerned about ‘results’. The (i 1 1 a forbids this, 
does it not? ’’...and what a trouble it would cost, 
besides I 

Let any unprejudiced person survey the hold 
of Hindu^ charity, and say whether a full crore is 
, ^ not wasted to every lakh 

intelligently used, and whether 

y ogainm, 9, 19, 20,26, 26, loaves him altogether stnmded. 
Also ii, 60, which means, not carelessness as to good and 
evil, but organic, unitary, synthetic, solidary Endeavour, 
with neither ascription of merit to oneself, nor fear of Idame 
from fools. 

1 . lam hy no means blind to Western abuses; bu^ 
India concerns us now. 1 want to show that her own 
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they who thus abuse the gifts of Providence do not 
evade all criticism by taking cover behind some 
sacred saying such as : ddtavyam iti, — “To give, 

and nothing more ! ” meaning (to their own 

minds) that the giver must not see where the gift 
goes, or concern himself as to whether it does good 
or...^. Now the words ddtwdymn iti} no doubt 
occur in xvii, 20, hut... the remainder of that verse 
apparently (Ioqh not occur to those good, easy-going 

SQuls^. 

Sacred Books sxipply the needed stimulus for every true and 
vital reforna of the Future, and that if this has not hitherto 
been as apparent as it might have been, it is because those 
Sacred Books have been woefully misread and misinterpreted. 

1. I have seen a family of temple priests maintaining a 
fine houseful of. .ladies, and living altogether in the ‘grand 
style’ (high drinks included, of course) on an income of a 
lakh of rupees or so, derived primarily from charity. And 
presents still come pouring in. Such an estate, properly 
administered, would maintain more than one first grade 
College. 

2. Translated, “ It is due,” meaning in reality “It is 
required,” “The world will be the bettor for it, hence it 
should be given. That is motive enough. That T shall 
personally profit (or lose) matters not.” 

3. Charity obviously implies three things; a giver (ddtr), 
who possesses and can spare a gift (ddnam) for a fit recipient 
— t. e, one whom the gift really benefits (^dtra). The one 
condition sine qua non (else is it not charity, but the reverse) 
being that the sum of cosmic happiness shall be increased by 

the transfer. All this is implied in verse xvii, 20. 
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THE TWO BLIND ALLEYS OP DESERTION 
A. PSEUDO-DEVOTION, 

Two kinds of people — two main kinds — are 
apt to think themselves too good for Service, and 
— most wonderful of all — to seek justification for 
their views in the Bhagavad-G-ita itself. 

The first call themselves ‘devotees^* — KrnJina- 
bhdJctaSj Hari-bMktas. “Why are you always 
harping upon service,’* they will say. “ Service is 
all very well.. *for those who know no better; but 
pray do not worry We are devotees of the 

Lord. Leave us to our devotions. For those who 
cannot find His Feet, as we ( presumably ) can do, 
He teaches karma-ydga. Such is His Grace to 
them. For them (and them alone) His behest is 

‘Do deeds V ‘Be active^ !’ To us, His devotees, 

He merely says, hhajasvamdm, ‘Worship thou ME^l” 

And the last thing anybody thinks of asking is: 
“ What does He mean by ‘ me ’ when Re speaks 
thusT' Does He mean a 

The Gita on , < -,1. , . 

Devotion. particular pet godling, in a 

particular pet ‘ place,’ whom 

1. See Note 0. 

2. iii, 8, 9, 20 (22 I! ! , 25 26 I — please donH look at 

these; tRey ’re 30; iv, private), 16, 42, etc: 

3 . iX, 33, 34. Also x5, 54 55 xii, 2, 6-8, 20; xviii, 65, 66. 
NoteD. 
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we must turn to and approach in a particular 
' direction/ turning our backs on what lies the other 
way in doing so? — a very special godling' on whom 


we therefore turn our backs when we go forth to 
help our fellow-men? 

The best ‘authority/ where Shrl Krshi.ia 
is concerned, is assuredly S h r i K r s h i.i a Him- 
self. Does He define Himself — the *ME' we are to 
worship — and, if so, where ? 


Strange to say, He does it (amongst other* 
passages) in that very chapter 

The hat Claims Ninth-in which He 

our Worship. 

first categorically bids Arj una 
worship Him. This chapter forms an organic 
whole, philosophical and literary, and no part can 
with impunity be separated from its context. 

Eight at the beginning, in verse 4, we find 
Him saying : 


1. Bead consecutively the following passages: iii, 22, 28 ; 
iv, 6, 11, 35 ; V, 29 ; vi, 30, 31, 47 ; vii, 7-12, 18, 19, 20-2 6, 
28 ; viii, 5, 7, 13-16, 20-22 ; ix, 4-11, 13-19, 22-34 ; x, 2 - 11 ; 
Arjnna’s awaking to the Pact in x, 12-17 ; x, 20 . , , . 41 , 42 
(with the whole Litany between) ; etc., etc., . . . — and you 
will hardly req^uire wte to convince you that ShrlKrshna 
does no^ consider Hinoself (‘mb’) as a particular pet ‘godling’ 
(vii, 20-23 ; ix, 20, 21, 23-26) to be patted for the sake o 
sngar-plums here or hereafter. Those who thus oonside 
Him worship an ‘other’ godling under His name. They d 
not really "know Birti at all — thus he Himself declares. 
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This whole Universe of change — idam mrvam 
jagat — [is] spread forth — tatmn ^ — by ME — may a..,, 
[and then, Arjuna's mind turning wonderingly to 

1, Root tan\ English ten, in ^tend,^ ^tension' etc., “This 
whole Universe of change (which you would flee from) is 
given extension — room to be — in me, by mk. I am the sole 
Real ityto*) of it all — not it, (vii, 24), but the. R.ealityo/ 
it; in it, and withoiit it too. A self-woven Garment is it to me. 
I am not the Garment, tho’ the Garment is nothing without 
ME — but would you find me by running away from My 
Garment ? 

Imagine a raw young constable who arrests a criminal 
by gripping at his coat. “Look sharx),” says another, “ it 
is men we want, not coats. The fellow will give you the slip if 
you don’t secure /im.” Our recruit ponders : “I must secure 
him,.. Then I haven’t got him. . . I haven’t got him . . . , 
The other says (and he knows) I haven't got him . . . Well, 
I must look for him somewhere else. Beg pardon, sir — my 
mistake.” And he forthwith lets go his man and turns 
away to seek elsewhere. 

Read the first verse of the first Upanishad: isha- 
dvdsyani . . . 

“ The Vesture of the One Who Rules 
let all this change-world be to thee. 

[In HIM] renounced, enjoy it all, 
hor covet— Whose indeed this Wealth? ” 
and the second ; 

“ At work e’en here on Earth, let man 
a hundred ^ons wish to live ! 

The Way for thee, this — none else is— „ 

no deed can thus besmirch the man.” 


(a.) “ And if the Kameless should withdraw from all 
Thy frailty counts most real, all thy world 
Might vanish like thy shadow in the dark.” 

Tennyson— The Ancient S'a’ge. 
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0 , the separate standing therBf before 

1, and on whom he would turn his back were 
tiO look the other way, the Master immediately 

— whose Form thou canst 
, point to [as if to say, ‘He is this one, 7iot 
one’; ‘He is here, not there J 

In other words, “ J—not this, My present 
(Othpiece that you see before you and can point 
^s apart, but that all-pervading, all-embracing 
jeiSENOE in which you and all your fellow- 
natures live and move and have your being — I 
ve given this whole World room to be. It is in 
3 (ix, 5, 6) ; it owes its being to ME (ix, 7-10) .... 
orship thou ME I (ix, 33, 34)” 

Where is our ‘godling’ ? 


The whole of the Chapter requires careful 
. study verse by velW^ He 

HiUTcy of Chapter ix, 

speaks throughout as the 
.-ganic L i f e of the W h o I e, the ‘Fount of Lives’ 

Compare G i fen, iv, 14, 20*23, 32 ; v, IS ; xviii, 46, 49, 
r ; and countless other versos. You will then undorstand 
S3. 


1. The svakam rUpaiii that re*appear8 in xi, 50. 

2. Of xi, 25 : disho na jam^- “I have lost fehe sense of 
ireotion'' ; also xi, 40. 

3. See also corresponding passages in Chapter vii. 
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(13), to whom all Praise is due, since all Power 
springs from Him ; realised as Omnipresent (15) 
by the truly Wise (hence what is there to run 
away frora^?)— the organic Unity in all variety 
(16-19), missed by those who worship with a view 
to their own advantage (20, 21, 23, 24), found by 
those who commune wnth the organic Life of the 
Universe (22) and make all action sacrifice to 
That^ (26-28), so that they, whatever their ante- 
cedents (30, 31), whatever their present circum- 
stances (32, 33), realise their eternal Life in Him, 
His Presence in thernBelves (29) [where, oh where 
is our ‘godling’ ? ?] — a turning of the Ilaart (30), 
on which the only stahk (becauBe cliBinterested) 
transformation of the outer man inevitably follows 

(31) . He is accessible (in themselves, through the 
sacrifice of their liveB^\ such as they are] to all, 
even those whom human selfishness too often 
deprives of opportunities of knowledge and worship 

(32) . He-— and no ^other’— is to be worshipped in 

1. Taid na vijugupaaU, Isho, 0, 

“ But he that sees all living things 

shdnecl safe within his hkaiit of hearts, 

And his own Self shrined safe in them— 

From THAT he’ll no more seek to hide.” 

2. See next chapter. 

3. By living for Himpnoe for all, not merely *dying' for 
Him on occasion. 
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action^ by the warrior on the Battlefield of Life (33). 
Verses 11 and 12 I have purposely kept for 
the last, as they finally dispose 

, The .Crux. ^ . 

of our godlmg -worshipper 
who thinks himself too high to serve Mankind'^. 

11. mudhdh, the deluded fools 

civa-jdnantii turn their backs on, despise, ignore 
mdnii ME 

. dshritam, [who am] enshrined 

mdnuiiliwi tanum^ in the body of Man, in the form 
of Humanity ; 
ajdnantalii failing to recognize 
mama parambhdvamy My deeper, underlying Aspect, 

. bhuta-maheshvaram^ the Supreme [inner] Buler of 
My creatures. 

12. Mogha-dshdh, vain their hopes [of salvation for 

themselves as apart] 

mogha-liarmdn all ^ vain their deeds '[reacting upon self, 
and cancelled] (see Oh. V, above) 
mogha jfudndJi, vain their ‘ knowledge ’ [since it is not 

Knowledge — xviii, 20] 

vichetasah, endowed [as they are] with false conscious- 
ness, and void of true Heart-Gonsoiousness^. 

1. Cf. xviii, 46. 

■ 2. 'Note E. 

3. Cf. a~buddJiayaIj>i the ^witless’ of vii, 24, and 
vimudhah, akrta-dtmdnaljii the deluded, incomplete, ‘ un- 
hnished’ souls of xv, 10, 11. Contrast Jcrta-hHya, xv, 20, 
last line. Cf. achetasalh the last word of iii, 32; also vii, 15. 
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rdkshaslm dsurlm | still ( eva ) [though in subtler and 
cha ^va ^rakrtim j- more ‘ respectable ’ ways] identified 
'niohimm sliritdh J with (shritdh) the delusive (mohimm) 

surface-aspecti of Manifestation {prakrtim) typified [in its 
exclusiveness] by such creatures as fiends and demons 
{rdkshaslm asurim cha eva.) 

In other words selfishness, whatever its 
immediate aim, is still selfishness and nothing else, 
whether it be ‘ heavenly^,’ hellish or earthly, other- 
worldly, worldly or nether- worldly. And one 
judgement covers all the deeds of selfishness, how- 
ever exalted or debased: — they are in vain^. 

‘‘ But — the ' but’-ter always has a ‘but’ to 
butt you with, however oft you 

Butting. , t< 

may rebut him. — No doubt,'" 
says he, “ God, the all-pervading One, is every- 
where. Who thinks of denying His Presence? 
Surely our seeking Him in His more radiant spheres 
does not imply that we deny Hi m here. But the 

1. dsura hlmva^ vii, 15; apard-prakrtih^ vii, 4, 5. It is evil 
only when not synthesized into the underlying pard-pra- 
krtili;B.xid then the separateness of the relatively higher 
(selfish ‘spirituality', or asceticism) is as ‘evil’ as the separate- 
ness of the lower (sensuality, etc). 

2. ii, 42-44; vii, 20-23; ix, 20, 21, 23, 24. 

3. iii, 16, where ‘sense’ does not refer merely to this 
gross world of ours. 
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recognition of His Presence has nothing whatever 
to do with your vexatious ‘Service.’ As inevitable 
as Space is He, and as indifferent. In what way 
could pure space be affected if every speck of mud 
contained in it were turned to gold? God likewise 
is unaltered, equally there and equally unaffected 
in highest saint and lowest sinner, in godlike sage 
and loathsome pariah. Samo'harrb sarva-bhuteshu, 
na me dv6^hyo 'sti na priyah — 

The SAME to all that lives am I : 
none do I hate, — I favour noneC 

Thus He Himself declares in the tioelfth Chapter. 
He surely does not need to be improved ! ” 

No doubt there is such a transcendent SOME- 
^ THING, all-containing, all- 

pervading, all-detached, un- 
altered at the back of all this world of ceaseless 
change. We also are of IT. Some few have known 

1. A typical example of the mischief which 1 speak of in 
Note A. This is the first half of verse ix, 29. Add the 
second half, and the complexion changes; throw in a side- 
light from vi, 31, and the transformation is complete: “Bati 
, . . they that worship me with Love — me who am enshrined 
within all creatures? (vi, 31) — they are in me [in some quite 
special sense] , and I in them’^; i, c. *Hhey alom realise their 
organic relationship with me, and thus are ‘saved’.” 
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IT, even in this unripe Humanity of. ours^. Sh r i 
Rrshria knows IT well. His own transcendent 
SELF, He calls IT, His fixed Abode beyond this alll 
[Does that prevent His Working, by the way?] 

Yet there are nearer aspects also of that Great 
Cosmic Life we live in — our life’s own Life. His 
*Raying Ebrth^,’- He calls them, wherefrom all 
things proceed, whereby all things are inwards 
knit together into HIM, the ONE^, He freely iden- 
tifies Himself: with all these varied aspects of 
Manifested Power also^, even down to ohe ‘gambler’s 
cunning skill®,’ and then sums up in the glorious 
words of X, 41 : — 

“Whatever glory, beauty, strength 
in any creature may shine forth, ^ , 

Springs, be thou sure, from Kay minute 
of My own Splendour, rayed forth there,/’ 

Does He not, then, consider Himself as some- 
thing actual, real and prac- 

Go© nearer Home. 

tical, besides sheer abstract 

1. vii, 3, 19. Many in past ages (iv, 10). Our turn must 

come as well. • 

2. xiv, 27; xv, 6, 17-19; xiii, 12-17, 22, 27, 28, 31-34 etc. . . 

3. X, 4-8, 16-18.... 40, 41. 4. xi, 7, 13, 15 ; xiii, 30. 

5. x,19-40; i 

6. X, 46. Hole that the Power ^ which k. selfish soul misuses, 
is nevertheiess God’s own. The Power His, the misuse nwrs. 
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‘be’-ness? ‘-Worship thou MB r' — But worship^ is 
something actual and practical. It implies relation ■ 
with what is worshipped. It implies ‘being 
worshipped ’ as well as ‘worshipping.* Now the 
Absolute cannot ‘be worshipped’ — not in the sense 
of living, loving devotion implied in ix, 34; xviii, 65, 
66* Pari-upasate^ translated ‘worship’ in xii, 3, 
really means ‘approach to’, ‘tend towards’ in 
contemplation — a mental transformation of oneself.. 
This also is ‘Worship,’ no doubt, and indispensable. 

I '' ' 

It is pldna-yajiialh the sacrifice of consciousness*' 

How could there be sin if Grod did not lend power to it ? As 
we, through suffering, learn, we canalise that Power wisely 
instead of letting it escape irrationally, causing havoc which 
automatically reacts on us. We become as the tubes and 
pipes and cylinders through which the otherwise destructive - 
power of steam is safely turned to use. None dreams of 
calling that power evi?. Yet, when a faulty boiler bursts, 
and men are cruelly scalded to death, the power is stiU the 
same, is it not ? . 

So is God’s Power still Itself in the deeds of the heart- 
less gambler as in those of the self-devoted hero. The'" root 
of the mischief is not the Power. It is something negatMtl 
something missing — a lack of whole-nm^ in the boiler, a lack 
of conscience in the man, a soul ttnfinished, a-kfta-dtmdy 
vidyd. “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what theyi 
do.''' (Luke, xxiii, M.) - . : . _ 

1, Bhajanam, (ix, 33; xviii, 65) as 'distinguished from 
upasann (xii, 3.) -- t 
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(iv, 33, 36-38), But here we are < 
outer LIFE, not inner subjectivity, 
leaves us no doubt as to the Master’ « 
cation with the actual, practical ener| 
How are we to ‘worship’ Him in tha'fe 


The Father’s Vineyard, 


How else than by fostering a *1 
around us that gl i 
ing forth’ of Him: 
xth Chapter tells? How else than l it 
educate^ world of wondrous potefi^i 
Him in us and around us, to draw for ^ 
powers^ latent in our fellow- creature 
forth of which is fostered by the plaii 
outside forces, just as the healthy grcs 
from seed is helped by grace of ferhi 1 
sun and rain? May not loe be those 
for whose services the Father’s Vin 
meanwhile well-nigh untilled, 
unpruned — merely kept alive, as it vy 
our co-operation to be turned into m 
Beauty, Joy and Love^? 


1. Leaving aside ( for the momenc ) ©c 
being the * Worship * of Him in more transci 
See later volumes. 

2. Lat. ‘ to draw forth 

3. iii, 11; xvi, 1-B. 

4. ill, 19, 5K), 25,S^; iv,15, 
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Bead xvii, 5, 6, where He declares Himself 
personally tormented in the bodies of those mis- 
guided ascetics in whom inverted passion turns 
sense- lust into sense-hatred. 

“In Body ’8 Core.” 

Tormenting... ME, in body’s 
core enshrined!” — Is that material enough, and 
plain and practical enough ? Does He not, then, 
consider Himself as starving in the bellies^ of 
India’s famine-stricken peasantry, as degraded and 
reviled in the filth-fed, drink-sodden bodies of 
India’s ‘untouchable’ millions^ as ignorant and 
superstition- ridden in the brains of illiterate multi- 
tudes, as warped and narrowed well-nigh into 
insignificance — worse still, into a drag on national 
progress— in the minds and hearts of crores of 
patient, long-suffering women^ in the lives of crores 
of girls waiting to be trained to be the helpmeets 
of the rising generation and the mothers of a 
hundred million souls that now press forward at 
the gates of birth, laden with all the weight of 
India’s Destiny? 

“ Worship ye MB,” indeed! — But surely not 

1. XV, 14. 2. Note F. 

8. ** My females as the most educated will sometimes 
unwittingly call them. 
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by turning your backs on these, in whom 1^ need 
you, and caring little whether 

“Ye have had your 

Recompense” smk or swim SO long as 

you get your desire. Think 
ye I give Eternal Life so cheap? Think ye that I 
shall permanently rescue you from the bitter seeth- 
ing waves^ of earthly Life, as long as you care 
naught about your brothers in whose darkened lives 
and hearts I, out there, sink and perish? You have 
worked hard, you say? . . . and taken trouble? .... 
and sacrificed much? . . . for yourselvesl--^ oil, take 
your reward and go ... to sink or swim with those 
you care not for. You want Me ? . . . , Well, they 
are Myself. Off with you! Ye have had your 
recompense®. 

The Cattle of One more essential point, 

the Gods'. and I have done. 

Anya-devatdh, / other ’ gods, in vii, 20; ix, 23, 
does not mean * other gods than... a certain parti- 

1. “ For the Power that presses forward to manifesta- 
tion in them is Mine (x, 41 ) — My Power, put forth hy mb. — 
Am I mistaken, say ? Ought I to draw it back because you, 
forsooth, have grown disgusted? Since how long ? ? , . ” 

2. xii, 7. But read with the previous verse : “Renoun- 

cing all their deeds in me me, Wh6 am enshrined in all 
( vi, S0, 31.) ^ . 

3. vii, 20-23; ix, 20, 23, 24. . ; , 
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^odling called Krshna.' It means' ‘gods* to 
j anya-tvam or ‘ other *-ness is ascribed, ‘gods’’ 
than... HIMSELF as defined' in iv, 35 ; v, 29 ; 
j-32 ; vii, 18, 19, 24, 25; ix, 4; x, 8-11, 15, 20, 
The meaning of the word is very clearly de- 
in Brh^ I, iv, 10: — 

Thus even now, Whoso knows, ‘ I am biuiima, ’ 
:i 0 S all this. Even the Gods are powerless to hold him 
for He becomes their very self, 

for him who worships ‘another* God fanydm deva- 
thinking ‘ he is one and I, another * — that one knows 
As cattle unto the Gods is he.” 

In short, anya-^devata-hhahtah means those 
), their consciousness imperfect^, conceive if /im- 
es as separate and therefore worship a separate 
)d ’ instead of HIM Who speaks^ in the B h a g a - 
d-Gita, 

“ Worship thou ME ! ”... 

To which the answer is — an answer to be 
en by the willing profferred life^ of the self- 
jrifioing Servant of the Greater Self, not by the 
Lm lips of the theologian:— 

1. xviii, 21. 

2 . iv, 35. 

3. ii, 64 ; iii, 7 ; iv, 39, 41 ; vi, 31 ; ix, 2(5, 27 ; xviii, 9-11 
-48,66,57. 
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‘'Thy Kingdom come, Thy Wiii^ be 
[through us] on Earth as it is in Heaven !” — or, 
Arjuna*s own words : — 

“ The glamour, changeless Lord, is gone : [xviii , *7 ^ • 

Remembrance, by Thy Grace, has come ! 

Here we stand firm, our doubts all fied, 
prepared to act as tsou dost bid.” 

Well may onr pseudo- devotional ‘worshippers* 
be left to look after their own interests (yogct- 
hshema). The ‘Gods’ are mindful of their cattle . - - 
“ AND SO AM I.“ (ix, 22) 


B. PSEUDO-NIRVANA. 


This ‘ path of desertion ’ may be typified by 
the young man of Chapter I, NoteB. (p. 85,) above- 

“The Gita tells ** What are you always bar- 
ns . (?) ^ , •»_ 

ping upon service’ for?’^ be 
complains. “ Why, does not the Gita itself^ tsell 
us to retire into solitude and cease from thougbls ? ’ * 

“Tell whom?” I answered. “The Gita s ay b , 


y ogi yufijUa satatam dtmdnam . . . 

‘The Y og i, in his secret place {rahasi)^ [vi , XO 
should constantly for wh o 1 e n e s s strive . - * ’ 

Are you a yog i? 

1. iii, 22-24 ; iv, 7, 8. 

2* vi, 10, 24-27. 

3. Enter into thine inner chamber, and, having Bb’o.ti 
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“ Er . . . but I want to become one, and 

that is why . . ” 

“That is why you have missed your quotation. 
Pray turn over the left-hand page; and you will 
find what concerns you, just there, a few versea 
higher, in the selfsame Chapter : — 

‘To Yoga whoso yet aspires, [vi, 3. 

is bidden have recourse to work. 

’T is not, they say, till Y dga ’ s Mb 
that quiet is a means for him. 

When he no longer is attached [vi, 4 

bo things of sense or fruits of act, 

All selfish thinking, e’en, renounced, — 
then only Y d g a ’ s his, they say.’ ” 

thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall recompense thee {Matt* 
vi, 6). Ye jandh i}ari~ib^dsate' (seep .167 ahovo,) 

‘But they who, cleanaed of ‘other’-nesH, I'ix, 22. 

draw nigh from every side to mk. 

At'One for aye 1 in mkJ are they: 

I gain for them, I hold for them.’ 

Do you not see that (all round)-w^usaw can only be of 
an Object within ‘oneself’, of which ‘oneself’ is, as it were, 
the outer rind. Truly the Y o g I ’ s r alias (hiding-place) is 
not far to seek. It is ‘neither too high, nor too low,’ but 
central There he sits firm above a triple layer: the fragrant 
kusha-giMB of a pure body, the (well-cured) antelopC'Skin of 
passions tamed, and the spotless linen sheet of a clean mind 
(vi, 11) 
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Now this man who has attained to Yoga, 
who is ydga-drudhah, yoga^avdpta adeptus), 

Adept in Yoga; who has, 

y 0 s i • 

thanks to the gradual purifica- 
tion’: brought about by selfless Work^ grown cap- 
able of experiencing within his secret inner 
Chamber that communion with the Inmost® spoken 
of in vi, 28 and elsewhere— this man whom alone 
the Gita bids retire into ‘a secret place^’— he is, 
vi, 4 declares, past selfishness with regard to sen- 
sations (na indriya-artM.^Tiu . . .), past selfishness 
with regard to deeds ( na karmasii anu^hajjati ), 
past selfishness with regard to thoughts {sarva- 
sanhalpa-sannyasi). Surely he must be past 
selfishness with regard to his very retirement. Is 
it not utterly ludicrous to conceive a man spending 
whole years — nay, lives— ia selfless Work ( karma- 

1* Of the whole patent Field of consciousness in him. 
Latent tendencies remain hidden, until the process alluded 
to in the following pages has been completed. 

2. ii, 64, 65 ; iii, 7, etc. 

3. The ‘Vision of the One Beyond’ hinted at in ii, 5 
(param dr shtvd), 

4. The other, the mere nirdhdra dihl (ii, 59), has no 
swret place. whatever to retire to. Into the loneliest dese 
his selfish thoughts shall literally crowd with him ; they 
Rha.n more easily overpower him there (ii, 62, 63 ; iii, 
than here in Ihe w<?rld where mutual outer relationships 
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y6ga) among his fellow-beings, simply in order to 
enjoy at end the selfish pleasure of being well-rid 
of them? The whole process would be sheer hypo- 
crisy from start to finish. Karma - Ydga must 
be natural, spontaneous, organic^ Action, prompted 
by the : inner, organic, synthetic, spiritual Sense^, 
or Common Love, and having therefore no object 
outside Itself, outside the Common Love that 
prompts it. ‘Karma- Y6ga’ done for the sake of 
being rid of the trouble of Karma-Y6ga, is surely 
no more Karma-Y6ga than make-believe is truth'l 
But since the Ydgi is One who has become a 
perfect Servant of the World^, who fears naught 
, from the World, from whom 
the World has naught to fear^*, 
— nay , whom the World needs as it needs none 
else® — then why should He retire at all? It seems 

hold every untrained mind in check to some extent, 
constituting that sort of qualified, policed, carefully 
restricted lunacy which men call ^respectability.’ 

1. See next Chapter. 

2. See all about biiddhiy etc . . in Volume II. 

3. This is the pitfall against which S h r i K r h h n a 
warns A r j u n a from the outset. Md te sango 'stvakannavi 
(ii, 47)— how often referred to ? 

4. A Servant of the World’s true Destiny, not of what 
obstructs its Life. 

5. xii, 16. 


6. See p. 61, above. 
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cruel (to the World). Are hot even the Votaries of 
the Unmaiiifest Absolute said to be sarva-hhiUa^ 
kite ratal)}, 'finding their pleasure in the Welfare of 
all creatures ? * Does not the weighty Pronounce- 
ment of iii, 25, 26, 29, 31, 32 bind even Them to 
us on Earth with Bond that none can loose in 
Heaven? 

AndyetShri KrshuarZo<?5 bid the Yogi 
withdraw^ There is no doubt of this. Now, as 
, far as the Yogi’s motive is 

Misgivings. 

concerned, verse v, 11 reassur- 
es us with the words sang am tyahtva, ‘all gain 
renounced’, implying that the Y6gi, even while 
practising complete abstraction from sense-objects 
(kevalaiJp indriyaih api) is still at work , at work 
with s e 1 f 1 e s s^ m o t i V e s , c., inevitably for the 

common synthetic Good of all the World (sarva* 
bliuta-hitamj. But the same verse ultimately 
leaves us in a quandary with the paradoxical dtma^ 
skuddhaye, ‘for their own purification,’ with which 
it ends. That is surely a selfish motive, you will 
say. 

Is it? 

1. xii, 4. 2. vi, 8, 10 etc. 3. Oir truly 5 el/-isli, 

See Chapter. above> 
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Suppose a man suddenly discovers himself 
afflicted with some contagious disease, and 

Uiie Man, like Motive. Company 

m order to undergo treatment 

and heal himself. Is his desire necessarily 
‘selfish’ ? Shall I answer? Well, here goes: 

If he is altogether ‘ selfish *, that desire of his 
is altogether selfish. If he is altogether ‘ unself- 
ish^ that desire of his is altogether ‘ unselfish 
If he is part ‘ selfish part ‘ unselfish *, that desire 
of his is half-and-half, as he himself is^. In the 
second case, the desire to save others from 
contagion altogether predominates. In the first, 
the desire to save his own skin altogether pre- 
dominates. In the third, the two commingle, and 
combine or thwart^ each other as the case may be. 

It is the state of the Soul, its Wholeness or 
unwholeness^ that matters, not the specific act. 
Whence fools (bad fools) conclude : “Let us do 


1. Or <True Self-ish. vii, 11. 2 . xvii, 3; iii, 33. 

3. A selfish man who makes the discovery at a time, say, 
when he is busy making money hand over fist in the Stock 
Exchange, will hang on as long as he can stand it—and is 
not detected. Little does he care for others^ risk. 

4. V, 12. ■ 
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just as we please, and make the good fools call us 
Yogis.” Thus is every Truth a two-edged sword 

But short shrift shall those bad fools have 
When on the good fools dawns . . , their folly. 

Imagine an ideal young tutor, exclusively 
devoted to a family of orphan children in his 

A Parable. charge, having no concern but 

their true Welfare^ — no family 
‘ of bis own, \ even, no parents, brothers, sisters 
children. 

He (with no ‘ selfish ' motive whatever — 
wishing perhaps. to insure his life in the interest 
of his beloved pupils, so that even in his * death ’ 
he may serve them) consults an old family 
Physician who Used to look after his parents when 
they were alive. The old Physician sounds, ex- 
amines, analyses, gravely wags his hoary head and 
speaks ; — 


1. He does not spoil them, mind you. No slave uuto 
their foolish whims is he. He can refuse assistance when 
he knows their strength will only grow through lonely toil. 
He can hide iiom them and turn a deaf ear to their cries 
when they are merely wanting him to spare them trouble, 
to deprive them of the Holy Sacrament of Trouble, unfed 
by whidb no sotd (san tread the Way to Gon. 
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“ Well, I tell yoit.-.l might not tell 

another, but I could never forgive myself for allow- 
ing yozi unconsciously to he 

Tke good young Tutor i t 

andtheoui Physician. a source of possible danger 
to your beloved pupils. 

“The fact is, there is a sad hereditary trouble 
in your family, that worked havoc among your 
ancestors^ Your grandfather, your grand-uncle, 
whom I treated in my early days, died of it. In 
yoVj they live nevertheless ; but in you there also 
lurks the foe that slew them. I can detect the 
secret signs of that disease in you. You seem all 
right now, on the surface,-- able to do your work 
admirably, as fit as you are devoted— and yet 
that awful menace lurks there, hidden in the very 
marrow of your bones. It may continue latent- 
goodness knows how long— but it may also, under 
given circumstances— there is no saying when 
they may arise — it may break out ; and then it is 
infectious, most virulent. It must surely rouse 
to activity similar latent germs in those around 
you. As long as this hidden poison lies yoM, 
there is a chance of your instilling some of it into 
those very children you would help. 


1. ‘There were Kings in Edom . ( Qahdlah) 
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This means a terrible blow to you, I know, 

devoted as you are to those dear children— 

you would surely not wish me to conceal from yqti 
what may be an eventual source of danger to tkemJ' 

Poor young tutor I Here is a ‘ Sword of 
Damocles ’ indeed 1 — a latent threat in Mm (of all 
people 1) for those very child- 

Tiie Sword of Damocles. 

ren whom he loves more 

than himself. 

“But this is horrible, Doctor, ” be will say. 
“ Is there no means of getting at that hidden root 
of mischief, of smoking out the dragon from his 
secret den, and slaying him ? No matter what the 
cost, there mwsi be a way. How can I resume 
my work, go on attending on those dear ones, 
while such a threat to them dwells lurking in my 
very bones ? Surely you must know some way of 
guarding them — or, better still, of rooting out the 
monster hidden in the secret folds of these my 
fleshly garments. „ I am prepared to endure any- 
thing, trusting to God to pull me through if I am 
wanted for His Service, rather than carry cons- 
ciously within myself the seed of future danger 
to those children whom I love. ” 

“Ah, that is what I expected of ”, says 
the old Doctor, evidently much reassured, “ and 
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The Fiery Treatment. 


that is why I told you. There 
is undoubtedly a means^ of 
rooting out the monsfcer. But it implies a terribly 
drastic treatment, a dread ordeal which none can 
live through who lacks the Power of perfect Trust 
in Something safe beyond himself^, which nothing 
short of self-sacrificing, self-annihilating Devotion 
can give a man. If I be not altogether mistaken 
in you, you have that Power. Your lifelong 
gift of loving Service to your pupils has given yon 
that Gift of gifts. The Treatment l am speaking 
of will draw it forth in full. You will be made to 
drink — from what cup, you shall see — a fiery Potion 
which will eat into the very marrow of your bones, 
which will dislodge therefrom and gradually set 
loose in you whatever germs of the disease are 
latent there. Now the Potion contains, besides 
that all-dissolving, all-knot-loosing^ Pire, another 
ingredient, of very different potency,— the female, 
formative Power of perfect Health^, the matrix of 
perfect Purity, the Essence of Divine, deathless 
Mother-Nature^. And, provided there be no other 


1. Updyah^ vi, 36, which also means ‘a potion. ' 

2. A tolerable definition of ‘ Y 6 g a’ . 

3. Mundo 11^ ii, 8 ; STo, vi, 14,15 *, IsJto, 17 , 18. 4 , ii, 51, 

5 . Daivi-praJcrtif iXi Id; yiit 5. 6. See next para. 
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formative poiver to operate in you, the 
disease-elements set loose by the dissoh 
^hall, through the working of this gracion 
Power, be recombined, into pure, incc 
Substance-Energy^ past reach of sin or d< 


Now this divine formative Potency 
Operate if backed by pure^, still^, steady^ 
trated Consciousness 

“ Let him create no • i. n i i 

V. ^ 11 M - nr intent on Grod ale 

thought at all.” vi, 25. 

nothing else. If, v^hil 
operates, a single object is conceived a] 
tDHAT in which both it and you are C 
shall the hell let loose^ in you conde 
within the matrix of that object’s fori 
shall be a millstone round your neck to 
to the nether depths of madness, vs 
conscious mind is torn to pieces by the Eg 
thus prostituted to man’s selfish thought 


But if your mind, gifted with the 
perfect Poise which lifelong Sacrifice 


1, Tha ‘ashes’ of iv, Zl; Isho, li. Of, also iv, 
‘Hard Stone’ ot Chho^ X, ii; BrJio I, ih, 7. 
iii, 9-16. 3. vi, 18, 24. 4. vi, 20, 25. 5, 

70; V, 13. All f rooesses of thought-inhibition 
nwodha) are ipreparations for this Baptism of ‘1 
Holy Ghost’ ti, 36. 6. v, 23. 7. ii. 60, < 
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bring to birth in man^, holds 

The unutterable end. 

0?^ and yet stands by^ all un- 
concerned, letting the Eiery Warrior fight God’s 
Battle through to a finish^ in you, — then must 
you emerge at last ‘on the other Shore,’ into 
that Binal State of Perfect Health^ which can not 
even be conceived^ — still less described — by one 
who has not reached it, and can at best be negatively 
indicated by the One who has®. Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
line, 

“ The final last of deaths when Death is dead,”. 

exhausts the topic once for alL Peace ! . . .” 

“ Eye goes not there, speech goes not there ... 

Nay, mind itself does not go there. 

1, ii, 64, 66. 2. Light on the Path, ii, 1-4. 

3. Remember, the. cup must be emptied to the very dreg&— 
and what man can decide lohen the last dregs of ‘him’ have 
been washed out ? The very idea that our trial “is over 
now” or “will be over soon (with reference to earthly time- 
notions)” — has a stray Sunbeam peeped in through a cloud- 
rift in the lull ?— is enough to suspend all progress while it 
lasts. It is one of the tempter’s most familiar tricks. Note 
the words antdkale ’pi, ‘unto the very end,’ ii, 72; and C/. 
viii, 5. 4. Padam andmayam, ii, 51. 5. Light on 

the Path, i, 17, Note. “When the final Secret'. . . ” 

6. That is why our Book wastes no argument on It, but 
> merely indicates by metaphor and guards by paradox. The 
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We know not, nor can unaorHtand 

How suck a State may bo sofc forth ; 

For, other than the ‘known* is Thai— 

Yet leads not back to dark unknown. 

Thus have wo hoard from Ancient hlen 
Who told ns all we know thereof.” 

Kenoinniiihad, i, 3. 

I am afraid I have swallowed up (or been 
swallowed up by) my Old Physician altogether. 

As well drop the ‘parable’ 

The Potion melte * . . ^ ^ 

the ParaV)i0 itseH. »ow. May you, fneml Beader 

whom your oum snlf m me 


‘ diseaselesfl Stato * (ii, 61). ‘My I5staU% * (iv, 10 ; xiii, 18 ; 
viii, 5) ; ^Nighi for all bhiltCB-^i. €», creatures in process of 
becoming through separate desire^ (ii, SO; vii, ‘iS); ‘deathless- 
ness’ (ii, 15) ; brahma-nirvd}ja(i}f 72} i. e.,*extinction-«not of 
consciousness, but of the Hmitations wbich conHciousness 
vicariously assumes in its conjunction with matter, or 
measure’ (ii, 14)— in BKAHMAorBeal SKLFHOon/ This does 
not mean that bodies are destroyed, or cease to act, but that 
their hold on Consciousness is loosed C'nce for all. Subjec- 
tively, they never were. Objectively, let them be welcome 
as serviceable cosmic Thought-forms in whieb Ood manifests 
whatever aspects of His Power are uquired for cosmic 
uses. This is ‘cessation from re-birth’— a |aradox(iv, 6, 
8-10; V, 17 ; xiii, 28 ;xviii, 66, where ‘by My Grace * evident- 
ly wards off the bewildered mind's vain question, * How can 
it he?*) 
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addresses here, soon make that good young tutor 
your oum self. May you seek out the Old Physiciau 
in good time, and be found fit by Him for the 
dread Fire-Ordeal. Unless you pass through that, 
there is no stable Health for you, and hence no 
stable Service of our Common Life. May you, in 
your turn, breast the Flood\ and emerge forth, a 
Victor, on the further Shore 1 

“ In Whom Earth, Heav’n and World between, 
And Mind, with senses all, are wove — 

HIM only do thou own as self: 

Of other empty words be quit. 

’T is this the Narrow Path that leads 

To where the Delathless wait for thee. 


1. The Disciple is called sroto/panna, ‘he that has entered 
the stream’, i. e. the state of trial, of mental and moral 
flux in which all latent vdsandJ.i or ingrained tendencies are 
gradually set loose, and have to be laid low (the Stilling 
of the Waves of Lake Tiberias) by the Saviour-Power which 
only perfect Trust evokes in us. This transition from ‘man’ 
to ‘superman’ is imaged in many ways, as the fighting of 
a mighty Battle {BG., LP.,) ; the groping of one’s way with 
slender (yet ever present) clue thro’ a maze of frightful 
caverns in the dark ; the struggling thro’ an impenetrable 
thicket (moha-Jcalilanij ii, 52 ; vii, 14) ; the crossing of a 
mighty stream in flood, whence one emerges on the ‘further’ 
shore — yet nearer than ever to the Common Heart of Man 
(vi, 29-31), — a master. Max Muller in a foot-note (Sacred 
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There, where, as spokes in nave of wheel, 
Thy Life-Streams all converge in one, 

That ONE is busy there, within — • 

Thy several Pow*rs His outward ‘births’. 

“ ‘Om I . .’—thus do thou recall thy self 
I n Meditation rapt . . . [and now 
All I can say is], ^Fare thee well 

To the other Shore beyond the Dark ! * ” 

Mundako'panuhadt II, ii, 

So, here we have a Chapter^ which issuppt 
to furnish a pretext for ‘us’, provided we be suffic 


Books of the East,-—^Dhaminapdda^) quotes Bud< 
saying, on attaining final ‘Nirvana’ : ‘ ‘ The vices have oeas 
they shall jlow m longer (Italics mine.) This is the 
Baptism that washes away sahchita karma^ ‘original 
This is the one true Initiation, of which all ‘Mystery-orde 
all latter-day ‘Masonic’ rituals, are outer symbols 
mementoes. “Remember, man 1 Pure Ash (hhasma) 
Thou, and into Ash thou shalt return — Memento, h 
quia pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris' ’ . (‘Ash Wedn es 
ceremony.) Never did priest, however ignorant, marl 
forehead with ashes and repeat this mawfra without evo! 
in my boyish frame a thrill as of electric Eire. 

1. The vith Chapter of the B h a g a v a d G i t a , to wl 
this Section (on Pseudo- Nirvana) particularly refers, 
whole of the vth Chapter should also be read in the s 
light. 
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■ tly disgusted with the world' 

Summing up. ’ 

to settle all our worldly affairs 
somehow or other — the sooner the better, — desert 


1 . Or rather, the world’s treatment of us. Note that 
the man thus disgusted with the world’s treatment of his 
precious self, is merely experiencing the recoil of his own 
disgusting treatment of the world. 

Imagine an individual put up, by a loving Friend, in a 
Room all over which that Friend has written .Himself large 
in colour,- sound, form, Beauty, Love. Our individual goes 
daft one day, and contrives to turn the Room into some- 
thing not unlike a pig-stye. He comes to his senses (?) by 
and by, looks round, disgustedly exclaims, “What a beastly 
place this is !” and forthwith wants to bolt. Is that yotir 
ideal of a sage ? 

A gentleman would surely first start putting things to 
rights as best he could. Once far advanced enough in tnat 
self-imposed task, he might discover that the place is, at 
bottom, no worse than he himself has made it. Once he 
begins to glimpse the Plan of Divine Beauty beneath the 
dirt of his own heaping, what can ho do but vow himself, 
heart, mind and body, to the sacred Work of helping It 
shine forth. What wonder then, if he retires Jor private 
consultation with the Friend, in order to be healed of every 
latent trace of the disease, in order to imbibe at heart the 
Friend’s own sense of Beauty, and thus be able to work on, 
with all the Mastery of perfect Art, at the final decorations 
of the Chamber. 
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our respousibilitios and dutios^i and withdraw thase 
our earthly bodies from the society of our fellow- 
men into solitude in order, there, to practise sheer 
abstraction, cease to act and cease to tbinP, and 
finally be rid of all creation and the pother thereof. 
But on examination we discover that it really bids 
the Yog f — whom lives of self-sacrificing Exertion 
have ushered into First Communion^ with his 
Greater Self, and who, therefore, requiring nothing 
further from the world, has naught to fear there- 
from^ — indraw his energies for a while within 
himself^ in order that they may be finally purified 

1 . vi, 1 ; xviii, 7. 2. vi, 14, 24, 25. 

3 . As for the would-be Yogi, verse vi, 3 settles the 
question once for all. Argument is waste of breath. Those 
who still think themselves too good for Service may well be 
left to shoot up into the sky . . . like rockets. 

9 . The ‘seeing of the One beyond’ (li, 59^ which is ‘All 
sorrows’ Death’ (ii, 65) reached thro’ ii, 64. Cf. Shveio 

yada charmavud dkdsham veshtayisliyanti mdnavdh 
tadd divam avijndya duhkhasydnto bhavishyati 
“When, as deerskin-mat that’s done with, 

Men roll up this space-wrought curtain, 

Then, — unless they know that beight one — 

Shall they find surcease of pain.” 

i. xii, 15> 6^ ii, 53; V, 11, 24-28; vi, 12-15, 18-23, 24-28, 
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for Cosmic Service^, transmuted by the Living 
Power of that Greater Self in him. 

And where does this process of ultimate 
internal P^nfication^ finally land our retired Y 6 g i? 

In a final state of blank abs- 

Where the V o g i*s 

Retirement ends. traction, the XJuiverse wiped 
out? 

No. It lands him, and quite naturally too, 
right in the living Heart of this whole living 
Universe— in a State of inalienable ALL-SELP-reali- 
sation^, of final all-inclusive Salvation^, of all-foster- 
ing, all-embracing Love^: ‘My own State,’ as the 
Master calls it^^. 

He has become a saviour — nothing else. 


Conclusion. 


Thus we find that the very Chapter (ixth) in 
which bhajasva mam, ‘Worship thou ME,’ occurs, 
defines that ‘mb’, not as a 
‘godling’ to be sought apart, 


Bhakti- Jnana-Karma . 


1. iv, 10, and previous verses. 

2. Proin the Greek word pur, ‘fire’. Sk. pu, ‘to cleanse, 
purify.’ 

3. vi, 29. 4. vi. 30. 5 vi, 31. 6. -iv, 10. 
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but ' as a universal PBESENCB, all-containing, 
all-pervading, all uprearing, all sustaining, all- 
absorbing, in Whom we ‘live and move and have 
our being,’ and without conceiving Whom we 
needs can worship but ‘another,’ whatever name— \ 
Krshna, or Shivit-, or Allah, or God or Christ — we 
choose to call that ‘other' by. Truly a ‘God 
unknown,’ because concealed within our very | 
selves — and ‘other’ selves as well. A God unknown,* 
yet to he known by who can himself \n Service- | 

Worship^— a God Whose Worship is all-fostering 
Love of the Creature-World in which His Glory 
pulses forth. 

And we find that the very Chapter (vith) 
which says, yogi . . rahasi . . na hmchid afi \ 
. chintayet^, ‘Let the Yogi... ^ 

in His secret retreat . . . cease 
to think of any thing,' carefully defines this Y6gi 
as yoga-dr€tdhof, i, e,, one who, through self- ; 
sacrificing Service^, has come to be® past selfish- ' 

1. ii, 64-65; iii, 7, 9, 19, 20; iv, 15, 38, 39. . . .xviii, 45, 
46,49,60,56,56. 

2. Vi, 10, 14. 25. 3 . vi, 3, 4. 4. vi, 4; ii, 64-65. | 

5. In his manifest (supra-liminal) nature. This state 

must be attained before hidden (subliminal) impulse-germs 
ean be dealt with in the process referred to. 
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ness in feeling, act and thought^ Then only does- 
it bid him retire. And bis retirement^ finally leads 
up, not to the wiping out of the whole Universe 
from his consciousness, but to the truly Universal 
State described in vi, 29-32. We thought to find 
an abstract nonentity of all-world-riddance. We 
find a Saviour of the World. 

Truly has the Wisdom been most pitiably 
reviled by those into whose hands the largest share 
of Her unhidden Eecords was entrusted by the 
Wardens of the World. Yet of Her children must 
She be justified at last. 


1. vi, 4. 

2. Which need not mean a whole life of bodily seclusion 
(nor a whole \ear, nor a whole day, nor a whole hour for the 
matter of that) but an inner mental state which the trained 
Yogi can fully enter at a moment's notice, and which, in 
fact, he never wholly leaves once he has entered it. Note 
the word satatam, ‘constantly' (vi, 10) coupled with vi, 46, 
which should read “Do thou become a Yogi [through 
selfless exertion now,]” and vi, 47, which adds, “and [when 
thou hast become one, rememher that] the YdgiofYdgis 
is not he that goes a-seeking after secret places there outside, 
but he who, having found me in the Secret Place within his 
Heart, worships ME in loving Service of MV glorious World 
without.” 


■0 



NOTES ON CHAPTER VII. 

Note A, (p.i54.) 

ON MISTRANSLATION 

People constantly seek to jastify a foolish 
course of action or support 

Scripture crucified. ! 

their pious pet opinions by 
quoting texts. They quote a verse, a line, frag- i 
ment of a line^. 

Give me a line of a mart’s handivriting and 
I can hang him” says the proverb. Tt does not 
say, “ give nae ten pages . . . ’’ — it might have to 
unhang him. 

1. I have heard people quote in favour of some conteDtion 
the words anormnyan^ ‘smaller than small,’ or ‘subtler than 
subtle,’ or ‘more minute than atom’ (JSIo, ii, 20) — carefully 
omitting the words that immediately follow: mahato maU- 
ym, ‘greater than Great,’ i.e., vaster than the cosmic Mind. 

The argumentative intellect juggles with mere word- 
forms, forgetting (or not caring to understand) that all 
sacred experience testifies to the Divine being past grasp of 
sense and mind xiii, 12; i, 3 ; Taiitoll, iv, ix) 

and purposely therefore adumbrates It (as best it can) by 
means of paradox. One need only read three verses further 
(Ko ii, 23) to discover that it is past reach of argument. 
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A text without ts context seldom means 
anything at all. But sectarian ‘religion' and ‘philo- 
sophy’ care very little about truth and sense, keen 
tho’ they may be on demonstration. And so they 
‘hang’ their scriptures merrily — o’*, rather, use 
them as convenient pegs on which to hang the 
motlev garments of their own 

Shifting Metaphors. ‘ ^ 

beloved doxies.’ The main 
thing is to keep the pegs well out of sight. I 
("naughty hoy !) have clambered on a chair and 
will unhook a set of those pegs, if I can reach them. 
Never mind the clothes: just let them drop. There 
may be jewels on those Pegs better worth dis- 
playing than all th.eir tinsel and dyed skirts. 


Rehabilitation, 


Now let every passage of the Gita and 
the U p a n i s h a d s that is 
dragged out to prop unhealthy 
religious notions be restored to its right place in 
the context, and it will invariably, be found so 
conditioned, that the one-sided meaning vouched 
for can no longer be attached to it by any sane 
person. * 

Sometimes one cannot even make out what 
those good people mean. I 
have been asked by a. learned 
man — who, it seems, gave discourses on tho 


Non.sense. 
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B h a g a V a d-G i t a, to explain the words shruti- 
vipratipannd te (ii, 53). I of conrse proceeded to 
quote the.^hole sentence before explaining—but 
no, not , another word was to be taken in. What 
did shruti-vipratipannd te mean, all by itself 7 Now 
shmti-vipratipannd is a compound participial 

adjective, : of the feminine gender, qualifying 

spme feminine noun which must on no account be 
mentioned ; and te is a possessive pronoun, ‘thy.’ 
“ Thy scripture- confused I gave it up^. 

I have had another gentleman — also a 
teacher of Git a— defving me 

Half-Sense. 

to show how xiii, 10, last 

1. These quibbles, at fehe time, simply reduce to a 
sort of comatose state. I cannot even find a reply. In the 
above instance, the’ only sense that came into my mind was 
“• Your understanding is confused-, your understanding is 
confused ...” a sort of dull refrain. Of course the nearest 
approach to it would be shrutir vipratipannd te, but that 
would mean “ Thy hearing is confused ” or “ Thy scripture 
is conflicting.” 

A r^ment always leaves me dazed. It is only later, 
sometimes several months afterwards, most often during 
the silent night watches, that the whole conversation will 
recur to me, down to its minutest details and .shades of 
expression, showing me clearly what I might have said* 
The conversations in this book are half-fictitious. My own 
replies occurred to me days (and sometimes months) later, 
Aii the time of discussion I never was anything but a. fool. 
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half, could mean anything except what he made 
it mean, namely “ The haunting of solitary places, 
disgust with the society of men.” ..... “ This I 
call Wisdom (xiii, ll)-” 

Now the words: 

vivikta-dSsha sevitvam, aratir jana-samsadi 
do not stand alone. They cannot honestly be 
removed from what goes before and after, and 
attached, all by themselves, to the concluding 
etat jucmam, “This I call Knowledge,” of verse 11. 
They form part and parcel of a list of characteristics 
beginning with verse 7. 

How will “disgust,” in its crude sense, 
couple with “ modesty and simple candour and 
harmlessness and patience and self-control and 
selflessness m mmd (an-ahamhdra) and constant 
mental equipoise whatever hap of fair or foul ? ? ? ’ 
How with “Devotion for ME” — the MB defined 
in Chapter ix and elsewhere?? Hence our “disgust” 
already stands qualified as part and parcel of that 
list. 

Then take verse 18, in which the Master 
sums up the whole passage 3-17, including our 
conundrum, “He comes to My Estate imad-bhavaX' 
Then turn to iv, 10, where the selfsame expression 
occurs, and see in iv, 6-9 what “His Estate” means 
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* and how it is reached : it means DIVINE SEEViCE, 

and is reached thro' HUMAN SERVICE-— iy, 9, where 
the word eimm, “ thns,” categorically refers to the 
preceding verses and makes the man take up, in 
his own small world of circumstance, the actual 
iinitation of the Divine Ideal. 

It is quite clear, then, that the word aratih 
( lit,, ‘ not-pleasure ’ ) cannot 

The Sense made whole. 

have the invidious meaning 
attached to it by selfish absentee-salvationists. 
It can only mean “dissatisfaction, for the very Love 
i of Man as he might be, with human society such 

as man has made it noiu."’ If we are satisfied 
with it tts it is, how shall we ever improve it? 
Couple this with verse 8, last half. If we do not 
keenly sense the misery of this hell that w^e have 

il ' 

made for ourselves, how shall we labour to turn it 
into the heaven ( i. e, a world where God is 
sensed, a world of synthesis, brother- 

hood — iii, 20, 25) which it must some day become 
through our exertions"} If we be altogether 
absorbed in our own petty family concerns {xiii,9), 
how shall we spare thought and effort for the 
: mmmmi Good? If we know not how^ to retire into 

Communion with God and Nature (“ resort to 
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lonely spots^” — xiii, 10) bow shall we come forth 
among our brother-men laden with divine Power 
to heal ? Of course retirement is needed, Eetire- 
ment^ — for who has found the Place of Peace 
in his own heart — cannot by any means be dis- 
pensed with. But retirement is not an object in 
itself, or for oneself {mate sango 'stvakarnmni ! ii, 
47). Still less is it a means of ultimately getting 
rid of one’s fellow-beings. If one cannot with- 
draw oneself from j^ersonal entanglement with them, 
how can one be fit to work on them impersonally 
(muhta-sangah, iii, 9) for their ultimate good (iii 
20, 25)? 

Finally, since we are speaking of jMnam, 
Eeal Knowledge, Wisdom, just take the most 
typical description of the Abskact-Absolute- 
‘ worshipping ’ in xii, 3, 4, and you will 

actually find Them 

saw a bh uta-h ite raidlj , 

Finding their Pleasure in the Good of all 
creatures 1 ” 

1. Is ifc not rather lonely spot’, lonely because our one 
true Lover waits, solitary, there, for us— while we pursue 
our lusts and hates abroad 

2. Whoever is anything more than a raw apprentice, 
need not wander far afield to find his r alias ^ even in the 
densest crowd. 
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Are you convinced^? 

Well, my interlocutor was not, for no sooner 
did I want to take up the whole passage from the 
beginning, than he objected, insisting that I 
should stick to the one point raised by him, and 
clearly hinting that I was trying to evade the 
issue. He icould have that one half-verse all by 
itself, or nothing. I gave it up, as usual. 

Another Bhdstrl—2. positive monument of learn- 
ing, this time, — got into my 
Paise-Sense. Carriage at a station through 

which I was passing. A crowd had come to see 
him off. He had been engaged in a fifteen days’ 
controversy with the local Arya-Samdfis. An 
ascetic-featured, keen-faced theologian, with a 
lofty intellectual forehead— quite a superior sort 
of man. The train went on. As I was propound- 
ing some of my heresies to an Indian fellow- 
traveller who had engaged mein conversation, the 
S w a m i j i , who evidently understood plain 
English tho’ he did not choose to speak it, felt it 
his duty to interfere. He ended by putting me as 
a ‘poser’ the expression sarva-drambha-jmntydgJ 

1, Sci,, Thafe the Living Wisdom which once made India 
great is not the unsocial, unmoral bugbear which latter- 
day Regenerates have sought to make it. 
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(xii, 16) which to him evidently meant sarva- 
dravihhdnam pari-tydgl, “a giver up of all under- 
takings,” i. e. “ceasing to undertake any action at 
all.” 


Bead the rest of that verse, and wonder. 

“ Without ambition ...” but 

(?ontext, the avenghig , . 

Goa. ambitious to desist from all 

action^; . . . “skilful . . .” in 
the shirking of work; . . . “at rest from worry . . 
but worried to the overwhelming extent of want- 
ing to show the whole universe a clean pair of 
heels^. If this means anything, I am a triple idiot. 
Throw this book away, Friend Eeader. But fii’st, 

1 . A fairly diffienlfc task at all times, for the creature to 
wriggle itself out of Creation, for the part to boycott the 
Whole. Read V, 11 , and remember: md te' sango’stva- 
karmaiji (ii, 47), “Let not the prospect of cessation tempt 
thee ! ” 

2, Say which fits the context better (verse IS, 14, aud 
especially 15, first half), my translation: — 

“Detached in (or from) all he undertakes” 

i, e, “ Acting, but acting selflessly; ’’ or what the 
learned S w a m i j i would make it: 

“ All undertakings given up?” 

Why, even this may be interpreted in my sense in the 
light of xviii, 57; iv, 41; v, 10; vi, 1 and other passages! 
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I pray yon, give just one parting glanc< 
which I shall in future translate : 

“In every act lie undertakes, 

from selfish forethought wholly fr 

SO as to bring it better into line \ 
xii, 16 and xiv, 25^; one little glimpse 
also, where the unselfish taking n ] 
{yat karma kriyate) is defined as sdttvi 
ation) finally throw in the last half of i\ 
V, 6-10 by way of dessert, and .... bav< 
the book away? 

Besides, take the whole seven vers< 
together. They describe practically 
Man^. Now sewal passages are totall 
tible with the S w a m i j i ’ s interpret 
can only pick out an isolated phrase 
there to support his contention, wherea 
organic, synthetic interpretation explain 
passage coherently, bringing even his p 


1 . Where the expressions, sarva-sanTialjpa-s 
sarva-dranihka’pariiydgl occur. 

2. Sa c7ia, in xii, 15, marks merely a differ! 
method; as in xii, 3-5. Whether personal 
pr^onderant, or nht, the Good of the World is 
same. 
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into line. Which of iia has most grass under his 
feet? 

I have no time for further instances, but 
must refer you to the Text-book which is in con- 
templation. 

In conclusion : 

Advice to Translators. 

Make friends, with the context, and, for this, 
master a book in its entirety before yon begm trans" 
lating. The context is a most deadly foe to have 
against you. It never forgives a slight. 

0 

Note B. (p.l54) 

On . . . dangerous groum). 

I hardly like to find Shrl Shankara- 
chfirya’s mighty Name 
^ ^ dragged in here. Tradition 
reveres Him as a Sage of 
more than human status. Yet he is made res- 

• “0 Demon-Slayer, hew can I attack with arrowH in the. 

fray 

Men worshipful, as Bhishraa, there, and Dvona, o 
thou Death of foes?” 
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ponsible for the doctrine of the incompatibility of 
jndna (Knowledge) and harma (Action). That it 
is a false doctrine, besides being infinitely mis- 
chievous, is patent. That it is an absurd one, is 
equally patent. It makes^ G o d a fool. Read iii, 
22 ; iv, 6-10 ; ix, 7-10 etc., where S h r i K r h n a , 
in His cosmic aspect, defines Himself as the typical 
karma-yogl ; then pass on to the definition of the 
jfidm as ‘one with Himself’ in vii, 16-19 — and 
frankly confess that if karma-yoga must cease 
when puma is reached, the B h ag a vad-G ita 
.... had better be thrown away- 

Looking at it from the mental plane of neces- 
sarily partial views— the conflicting shadows of 
Reality — we might say : 

1. In the eyes of its average adherent, of course. Think 
of a man who is not even capable of decent self-sacrifice, 
and talks about ‘going one better’ than the saguna In'ahma^ 
the Creator of the liniverse ! As for the Man who is really 
in quest of ‘self’-annihilation, the very last thing he can do 
is to object to our hanging him (in effigy), if by so doing we 
can save others from following His example to their undoing 
and the loss of this poor world that needs their help, iii, 
21, 23,25^ 26,29 requires careful pondering. There is no 
more dangerous fiction than Truth, which can at best be 
half-expressed hy Him who knows, --which half-expression 
must besides be more than half- misunderstood by him who 
doesn’t. 
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Either the real Shankar Scharya taught 
this and . . . was not a real 

Alternatives. 

Sage. 

Or He teas one (1 believe it) and could not 
(Kynsistenth/ teach this. He may possibly have 
had it fathered on Him by some latter-day 
successor and namesake, a typical 'kmi' or ^mmihhV 
in the sense used in iv, 16 and xviii, 3, 5. 

Or again— a way out of the dilemma, perhaps 
— people who, from ... a reason plainly stated in 
xviii, 16, fail to understand the simple language of 


1. Tho’ He may have taught it as a formal ‘doctrine’ 
m pursuance of some strange plan for the 7ilHmate benefit 
of Humanity — namely, the crippling of India’s misused 
Power, preparatory, of course, to Her ultimate Regeneration; 
the complementary aspect of the ‘Mahabharatic’ destruction, 
through internecine warfare, of whatever power coitld not 
be thus seduced into ‘other-worldly’ paths. See Note I). 

I’ray do not think me irreverent. When Shiva, in 
the form of tho K i r a t a, challenged A r j u n a, Arjuna 
showed his reverence by fighting Him ; and the God was 
pleased, and said, “Well done!” If Shankar a was a 
Divine Teacher and gave these race-paralysing teachings, 
He surely flung them as challenge to the common-sense of 
mankind. He concentrated mischief into the form of 
subtle quibbles in order that we, the thing once tested, 
should rise in our strength at last and put an end to it. 
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the Gita, are hardly more likely to understand 
aright Shankara’s intricate prose. • 

I can add nothing more at present, save the 
somewhat uncanny suggestion of Note D. The 
man who fears to approach Truth otherwise than 
by the mazy paths of commentaries and their 
commentaries, has a longish chase before him. 
Who wants to begin practice in this birth had 
better give those bulky tomes as wide a ^berth' as 
he can manage. 

The whole question may be summed up thus : 

The SELF never even began to act. It cannot 

Actiessness and therefore be said to cease from 

act (xviii, 16), 

The bodies are themselves Activity, and cannot 
therefore cease from act (xviii, 11). 

What has been mistaken for cessation from 
action, is simply the ceasing to confuse one’s SELF 
with the activities of one’s various bodies, gross 
and subtle^, A very simple misunderstanding^. 


1. iii, 27-*29 ; iv, 13, 14, 18*23 ; v, 8-11, 13-17, 19 ; ix,9-10; 
xiii,14,19-23, 29, 31, 34; xiv, *23 ; xviii, 16, 17, 56. 

2. Thus, “ cease from action” does not mean “ make 
your bodies motionless ” {that would be mere obstructive 
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NOTE 0. (p. 15.H) 

“ I!\' THEIR FRUITS . . ” 

3 once lived a doctov who was . . . a great 
K r s h 1,1 a - bhnktn. He spent 

evofcioii. 

three hours shut ivp in his 
every morning. During that time bis 
night die if they chose: under no pretext 
> 1)6 disturbed^. He would come forth 

ling people undertake out of disgu‘<t' with other 
“>n, net thinking that they muKb inevitably tire 
turn). “ CeaBo from action ” means, “Realise 
actlesB at the back of all act ion.’’ iii, ‘27-29 ; iv, 
r, 841, 13.21; xiii, 21, 22, 27-38; xiv, 10-27; 

, 56, 61. 

all chaml)er set apart for devotional exerciseB- 

Longfellow’s ‘ Golden Lertend,' of which the 
is briefly this : — 

static monk to whom God’.s Angel, in bi.s cell, 
iVhile in soul-enthralling converse, the hour strikes 
very monk is expected to feed the poor at. the 
oors. The poor are waiting. What will he do? 
Jars himself away and goes to serve, Wlnm he 
vondering at hisaudaoity — has he not turned his 
Cfod’^ Mere) ?—> what is Ins surprise to find t he 
Visitor smiling a welconn* tn him in hi enll. 
hoii tint, / I»ad mU tan’itd,'' tbi* .uigel 
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from bis devotions flushed as with some over- 
powering excitement. ''Hari, hari krHjma” indeed ! 
— and he would wring your hand until be made 
you wince. 

Well, on careful enquiry it was found that be 
(although in afliuent circumstances even outside 
his practice) was merciless to the poor, exacting 
his full fees from them under all circumstances,' or 
refusing to attend ; also that he was afraid to enter 
a plague- stricken house. He certainly was not 
much loved. 

People may think me naughty, but I sincerely 
wish such ‘devotees* might see their way to profes- 
sing themselves atheists. Far more harmful to 
the fair name of Eeligion are they, than rank 
blasphemers. 

Their passion — for it is a passion, nothing else 
—may be called ‘ devotion.’ It is clearly not 
the Devotion taught in the B h a g a v ad-Gi t a . 
Pseudo-religious excitement, I call it, devotional 
sensuality — a sort of self-abuse in muddy blue 
instead of muddy red^. 

f 

1 . See. Man Visible and Invisible, by C. W* Leadbeater 
Also Thought Forms\ 
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This brings to my mind another man — also a 
doctor — driving about with whom one could see 
. , , a smile of welcome lighting 

up every face wherever he 
hove in sight, Down to the very sweepers, every 
one loved him and was ready to do anything 
for him. Did he practise any formal devotions ? I 
do not even know. He never spoke of them, and 
was at hand whenever wanted. He also managed 
to make both ends meet without apparent 
difficulty. 


True formal Devotion. 


Which does not mean that formal devotion 
should be shunned. Most need it. They are not 
strong enough to make their 
ordinary life-routine a con- 
stant Sacrifice of Love.^ Therefore is it necessary 
that they should conjure up before them at set 
times, in some form or other‘s, the Ideal of Divine 
Wisdom -Love they yearn for, and pour out their 
hearts before It in the Worship that transforms’*. 
Such Devotion will send them forth into the world 
of men, ready to help as otherwise they could not 


1. ix, 27, 28 ; iv, 24. 

2. Whether with or without material fulcrum, in atterf^ 
little. The form (idol) is mental in any case. 

3. Chlif>, HI, xiv ; Panh 2 Oor, lii, 18. 
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be, charged with heaeficent Power that cannot but 
expend itself in loving Service to their fellow-men. 

‘‘By their fruits shall ye know them/’ 

o 

Note D. fp.lSS) 

Ambulatory anu Cikcumfoeensial 1 

Of course true Devotion, or B h a k t i-Y 6 g a, 
k the one and onlij true motive of Service, ov Karma- 
Yoga. To urge the former, as in the passage (ix, 
33, 34) referred to, is merely another way of urging 
the latter — an appeal to synthetic emotion^ or 
LOVE, as the necessary motive power of synthetic 
action, or SERVICE^ 

The teaching is ‘as plain as a pikestaff,’ since 
action itself is made the oblation in iii, 9 ; iv, 23, 
24 ; ix, 27. 28 ; xviii, 46, — to 

Vulgar Language ! 

quote only typical passages. 
But minds fuddled wdth commentaries of com- 
mentaries of commentaries can no more be expect- 
ed to reflect a plain thing plainly, than a kerosene- 
tin bumped ashore across a coral-reef at shipwreck- 
time can be expected to reveal his own true features 
to the unsophisticated dweller of the surf- bound 


1. All this will he more clearly dealt with in vol. ii. 
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South-Sea Isle. I am reminded of an ‘explanatory 
note’ which I actually saw — saw with my own two 
eyes (honest Injun !) in the note-book of a student 
friend. An Indian assistant-professor the perpe- 
trator. It runs thus : — 

<*sfcrollmg” means “ambulatory and circumforensial.” 

Here you have India’s downfall in a nutshell. 
Not the ‘matter* of the ‘Note’ — that clearly does 
not matter — but the mental state it illustrates. 
Were this Scripture, we might next look forward 
to an explanation of ‘ambulatory,’ an explanation 
of ‘circumforensial’ and ... an explanation of ‘and.’ 
Lucky it isn t. 


The strangest thing of all is that people who 
do not intheleastresent the commentary’s making 
‘hash’ of the Sacred Word, 
keenly resent one’s inability 


Topsy turveydom. 


to accept without reservation the finding, or rather 
what they take to be the finding, of their own 
pet commentary^. The plain fact is, that the 


1 . I cannot resist pinning down in this little collection 
another good young man — a keen and subtle veddnti in 
whose eyes the poor sagurj^a brahma (manifested God) was 
a very inferior person indeed, “But Shankara says., 
he interposed, in a tone of finality. “I am concerned with 
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Word of Soriptxare is abont as much respected 
by these as a jewel hidden in the hollow of a 
bone by the guileless dog that gnaws it. One can’t 
help feeling sorry for their mental teeth. 


A queer Siiggeetien. 


This snggosts a pretty Parable:— Gems of 
Wisdom hidden within bones... of contention, in 
order that wrangling dogs 
may quarrel over them, and 
keep them from being buried altogether out 
of sight. They are thus safely lianded (or rather 
^mouthed') over, across die gulf of the Dark Ages, 
to those who need and can a|)|>reciate them 
(When?..— Now??; 


Characters :V d d a V y a s a , the ‘Dark ( )ne/ 
the Arch -Conspirator —the Chooser of tlie Geum. 

S h a n k a r a , K (i m a. n u j a , M a d h v a liic* . . . 
« — His willing accomplices. 


what Shr!i KrnhnahayH,” I iat(n’raj,>i(i(l, wii.h 
janality. He paused, open-mouthed, tiie liorror td Uu* Situa- 
tion gradually dawning on him. “\‘ou don’t heiievf what 
S h ankar a says I . . , .You, . . .don’t. . ,, believe . .what. . 

Shankara., .says lit ; You . <ion’ t 

and the door closed upon his horrihed leaving 

the hlasphemor alone in outer darkness. Quite iinrepcmtaiit, 
as you see. 
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adds another qnaint hypothesis to 
^ Note A. The commentators are genuine 
yet their commentaries are practically 
.^BSi deliberately worthless — a worthless boon 
,|jlales8 generations— yet holding hidden at the 
|)riceles8 message for worthier times. 

^ be a bone-picker.... with an Bye for 
j^what a glorious Life-Task ! 

^ 0 

Note B. (p.l63) 

3N THE Service of Man, and the 
Breaking op Vows. 

need hardly tell an intelligent reader that 
3 Service of Man I do not mean the service 
of the follies and hypocrisies 
3 rviceoi ... the and ambitions and lusts and 

* beast . ’ 

resentments of imenlightened^ 
nity. That would be service of . , . the beast 


moan Hpiritnally unenlightened, i. e, selfish, whetln i; 
.x:ialiy or collectively. The self-sacrifice that idoriti- 
o with a particular collective body, and would sacri- 
rt^jikind to that, does not constitute enlightonnient. 
xTarged siSLF-ignorance, and nothing more. 
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in man, not the Service of Man. Spoiling a child 
is not serving him. That is why I take exception 
to Bhli:ihma*8 action from the outset. I will 
not be hnmbngged by all his loftiness. He did not 
serve T3 is father. He pandered to a w'-him of his 
father, and sacrificed the welfare of millions. That 
is because he cared not for Humanity (Idka’ 
sangrahab) l)ut for his own supreme righteousness. 
Had I thus served father, I would not be 
writing this book. 1 would . . . i)robal>ly be dead 
by now. Had Annie Besant served lier husband, 
she would . . . probably be dead by now. For those 
whose souls are stronger than tlieir l)odieB cannot 
live unless they carry out in life tlie message they 
are charged with. I would have died a young 
catholic priest, of nervous exhaustion^ l)efore 


1. Unless I had broken sacred vows and done . , . as I 
have done. But I never had to break a vow, beoauhc I 
never took one. I never became a priest, of course, never 
even started on my way to become one -but that is because 
I (tho’ by no means wayward in ordinary affairs) never 
dreamt pf allowing my father’s whims to shape or mar my 
course in life, I left home at twenty-one, a broken-down 
nervous wreck already, for lack of vital interest in life ; 
lived a study-less student in a foreign land till twenty-three, 
the breakdown continuing until nothing was left but a 
serviceable pair of lungs; came across Ocoultiem, Theosophy, 
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twenty-three, and she, a bigoted clergyman’s wifeS 
probably of suicide before thirty. 

The Service of Man is Life-Devotion to the 
true interests of Humanity (Idka^sangrahaJi)', To 
^ . respect and encourage opposir 

tion to those interests in 
another is not to serve that other. Arjuna ioaost 
truly served Bbishma when he slew him^; 

Vegetarianism, New Thought and the rest, found myself able 
to help instructing others on those lines, and.. began to 
revive, having apparently found my ^dharma.* Now, at 
37, I have been^ble to continue on tour for 28 months on 
end without a single hitch, holding over fifteen hundred 
meetings during that period. Health steadily improving, 
and no sign of a likely halt being called for years to come. 

Nervous prostration is sometimes a sign of a conscious 
Soul deliberately withholding its powers until its representa- 
tive in the fiesh has found a proper outlet for them. 
Sra-d/iarma, the following of our true * vocation’, draws 
forth the Soul in us. Para-dharma, desertion, makes the 
Soul shrink back, leaving in us a void of empty fear that no 
success of wealth or honour thus purchased can fill (iii, 35; 
xviii, 45-48.) Read ‘Dick Dunkerman’s Cat,’ in Jerome 
K. J e r o m e ’ s Sketches in Lavender, Blue and Qreen, 

1. Read her Autobiography. ^ 

2. Hate and anger are out of the question. A father 
who flogs his child in anger deserves to be horsewhipped. 
He shall be horsewhipped in good time — not soon enough. 
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m 


if another attacks you, you serve him best by 
defending yourself — ^surely not by letting him have 
bis evil way with you when you can stop him. 


Never retaliate. If his wronging you is one 
wrong, your wronging him, once you have him at 
your mercy, will only add 
another. On the other hand 
do not deliberately yield. 
Supposing he wishes and tries to kill you, his share 


The Seritton on tluj 
Mount. 


of the mischief is already done. If he succeeds in 
killing you through your not protecting yourself^^ 
when you might do so, the mischief or loss to 
humanity from your actual death falls to your 
share. You are responsible for that, not he. The 


I do not agre© with thoae who nay that tbo working of the 
Kdrmk Law is perfect. It m not. Parfeot in principle it 
is, perfect also in its working when vmmd /root the mmic 
standpoint of the higher spheres. Woefully Imporfaot doim 
here, where the mechanism of its operation (a wall organised 
Cosmic Civil Service on Karth)!© still in the early stages of its 
formation. As humanity progresses, the number of cases 
in which Edrmio retribution is deforfad to future births 
will steadily diminish. 

1, Even at the cost of his life, if unavoidable. Only see 
to it that your life thus saved by power which is God's in 
you, not yours, be but a burnt-oEering on the altar of Huma- 
ity, else have you sinned a sin and slain yourself. 
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doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount, not duly 
qualified/ is eiuinently destructive. . That is why 
it is seldom applied, however Christianity may 
boast of it as its chief jewel. It has bred 
hypocrisy and priestly cant, and little else. Kind- 
heartedness was not invented nineteen hundred 
years ago. Forgiveness was ‘an ancient Eule' in 
Buddha’s day; in Krshpa’s time it was a hoary 
Secret. The giving out of it, tho’ necessary,^ has, 

1 . It should be : If a man strike thee on one cheek, 
hold out thy other cheek for him to strike. Thus shall thou 
heap coals of fire upon his head.'^^ That is the only way in 
which a selfish man can honestly read it. As a (possible) 
Sermon to Arhats by a Master of Masters, it is outside the 
pale of this discussion. 

2. Because of the ‘ Dispersion of Israel ’ which marks the 
present cycle, i. e., the scattering about, throughout the 
dark mass of humanity, of souls already partially enlightened 
by previous segregation in mystic Brotherhoods. A 
scattering of Teaching previously Occult is required to 
reach and wake them up wherever they may have fallen, 
so that, remembering what they once have known, and 
expanding to their true dimensions no matter what 
resistance may surround them, they may truly leaven that 
heavy paste into the Bread of vital Democracy, or Solidary 
Life . V 4 da V y a s a means a ‘scatterer of Knowledge,’ one 
who infuses guhyd ddeshah, ‘Mystery Teachings,’ into 
itihdsapurdy^am, popular educative legends and traditions. 
This necessary admixture makes those Scriptures a two-edged 
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given rise to unavoidable abuse. Men keep resent- 
ment hidden in their hearts, and mouth forgive- 
ness as a plea for heavenly sugar-plums. What 
Grod requires is that we cleanse our hearts, and 
fight, loving the living Self which we set free, and 
not the poisoned sheath that cloaks it. 'Love your 
enemies '* — YES. But encouraging them to do evil at 
your expense is not ‘loving* them. It is bolstering 
your own self-righteousness at their expense. 
Proverbs, xxv, 21, 22, is perfect, because of the 
initial ‘if.’ When you have your enemy at your 
mercy, show him your love. Otherwise love him 
in your own heart, md fight , — for “As a troubled 
fountain, and a corrupted spring, so is a righteous 
man that giveth way before the wicked^;” and “He 
that saith unto the wicked, thou art righteous; 
peoples shall curse him, nations shall abhor him; 
but to them that rebuke him shall be delight, and a 

sword which none but a previously ‘initiated’ soul can 
safely handle. If you pretend to believe in the Sermon on 
the Mount and do not practise it, you are a hypocrite ; if 
you believe in it and do, you give your ‘cloke’ to the thief 
who wants your coat, upon which he naturally enquires 
whether you have anything else to spare, and finally ushers 
you nakedjnto heaven while you leave earth a hell for him 
to fight or riot in with his fellow- thieves. Shall his Will 
thus be dowe on Earth ? 

1. Prov., XXV, 26. 
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good blessing shall come upon themh” The most 
curious thing is that Bhishma does rebuke 
Duryddhana and others for their wickedness, 
and warns them of impending ruin; but when they 
refuse to listen,^ he invariably ends by saying: “All 
right: —since you insist, T, with all my power and 
wisdom, won through ages of exertion, am entirely 
at the service of your Majesty’s wickedness.” 

Surely there must be something wrong* here. 

The difficulty is his pledge, of course. .But I 
say: No Self-respecting (still less a SEiiP-res- 
pecting) man should ever, 

Pledge-Breaking. ^ o' 

under any circumstances, 


1. ISic?, xxiv, 24, 25. 

2. Evidently because they know from experience that 
the old man’s warnings are purely platonic, and that he 
will never give a point to them by refusing his services and 
breaking his allegiance for* the sake of Humanity. The 
(spiritually) seldsh ‘consistency’ of the ‘good’ is a priceless 
asset in the game of the wicked. They count on it ; it is an 
all-important factor in their evil plans. Most likely, the 
collapse of every Great One who ‘falls’ upsets a plan, or two 
of ‘the other side’ (and is at bottom meant to do so.) His 
retrieval (which maybe sudden) ruins a few more. Woe 
betide mischief-plotters when the Good choose to climb 
down(a?f— 

3. “ Wrong act unmasked [where all seems right] ” (iv, 
16, 17). Bee Chapter II, above. 
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pledge himself unconditionally^ to serve another 
separate will. 

‘^Bnt once the pledge has been given,.,, ” you 
will say. 

Well, breaking it is emphatically an evil,— 
but so is "keeping it. The first, a crime against 
ourselves ; . the second, against humanity that 
suffers. In such a case I think T had rather 
deliberately break my vow in full knowledge and 
whole-hearted acceptance of the consequences, 
however awful they may be to me, welcoming the 
suffering as an expiation for having taken such a | 

sinful vow, and the memory of it as a guarantee | 

against another such blunder in the future. To I 

me, the collective evil of the keeping seems greater 
than the individual evil of the breaking. But the | 

greatest evil of all, the root-evil of it all, is the | 

taking of the vow at all. Let no man ever pledge i 

his word, except unto his deeper Self. Even as | 

he stands pledged to It, so shall that Self stand I 

pledged to him^. 

1, This term is essential. To help one’s father, one’s 

country, one’s religion to do wrong, is neither filial love, nor j 
patriotism, nor piety. It is helping man, land, faith unto j 
their ruin. . | 

2. xviii, 64, 65. > . I 
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“ I pledge myself to serve the Common SBIiF 
from day to day, from year to year, from life to 
life, in whatever circumstances Destiny^ may 
bring, according to whatever share of Its own 
Wisdom that SELF may choose to manifest in me®/' 

0 ■ 


Note E. (p.l69.) 

ON . . FALLEN IDOLS, AND THE RAISING 
OF THEM AGAIN. 

How often does the smug, clean, well-fed, 
self-satisfied ^devotee’ think of verse ix, 11, when 
his saintly steps approach- 

A Hard Saying: ix, 11. ^ 

ing drive his untouchable ' 
brethren off the road — lest their very shadow 
should pollute him ? When does the ‘ Lord's 
beloved ’ think of saying to himself : ‘‘ These are 
the living temples of my God — His chosen 
shrines, in which He dwells. Are they fit shrines 
for Him ? If not, why not ? Can they ever grow 

more worthy ? Can I help them thereto 

and shall I ? ? — Or is it that my own dear purity 


1 , The plot of the Cosmic Drama, 

2. C/. Ko, ii, 22. 
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would not show off so well ' but for the background^ 
of their filthiness? *• 

Not, mind you, that every Pariah can of a 
sudden be transmogrified into a real high-caste 

/ ^ . Brahmin. The other way 

about would in most cases be 
easier^. But look you here. Enter, a cow. A 
cow is not a Brahmin. But a cow is touchable- 
more touchable than . . . some ‘brahmins.’ A cow 
is clean — far cleaner than most men. Cannot the 
lowest, meanest, beastliest of men (supposing 
him at present fit for nothing better) be gradually 
trained? in the direction of cleanliness, of decent, 
self-respecting beastliness at his oion level — as of I 
the cow ; — and free paths opened up for him to 
rise on by degrees, as Life in him wells up in 

1. See Vol. II, on dvaiidva-niolia, the ‘delusion of 
contrast.’ 

2 . Filthy habits can degrade the most refined of bodies 
to practically worse-than- pariah-hood in fewer years than it 
takes to educate' a child. 

' 3. Does not the constant shifting of the generations, 

which means the dotowZwZr for God himself once efiort 
ceases, as surely mean the toay uphill, even for the ‘very 
devil,* as soon as ever right effort has begun? What is 
‘dead matter’ after all, but God who fails to energize 
synthetically (the atom is nof ‘dead.’) 
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1 

1 

I 


answer to our loving call? A pariah is not a cow. 
But is not the selfsame purity, that shines so 
patent in the cow, hidden— nay, rather, covered 
for a while — in filthiest pariah^ ? 

“ The spell-bound take no heed of me, 
within the idolj, mail, enshrined. 

For they know not My subtle self 

that rules in every living form. ” (ix, 11.) 

1. Quite apart from where the Pariah beats the cow by 
a very long run indeed— -the human aspect of the soul, 
however fallow because left untilled hy those who ought to 
he developing their own superior Pozvers in the drawing forth 
of cosmic Wealth therefrom. (See pp. 104*105 . . . above.) 

2. Hote the same word tanu, ‘body,’ in vii, 21 as in ix,ll. 
An idol may of course be purely mental, as in the case of 
‘form-eschewing’ Mussalmans and Protestants. IS: one but 
the formless Mind can conceive anything without a fornix 
Allah speaks with His Angels in the Holy Book. Who but 
a man can speak (unless it be Balaam’s ass or , . . a woman 
— which God forbid.) Is He bare-headed ? Does he display a 
Kafir’s shaven chin (nay, who should shave Him?) or a Kafir’s 
untrimmed moustache, that no clean food can pass ? A red- 
beard (has He not been to Mecca?) with upper lip well- 
clipped; and a green turban — there you are. And what of 
the square stone at Mecca ? 

As for Christians, there is hardly one who can conceive 
the Father without a big beard and a forbidding "scowl, 
engaged in turning out his only Son (who has a shorter 
beard) to atone for the disobedience of Adam (who has no 
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Just imagine our high-born ‘ devotee’ coming 
across a ruined, tumble-down, desecrated shrine 
with the idol of his ‘ God ’ 

The Fallen Idol. 

still in it. Conceive his pious 
horror, his devout prostrations, his saintly vow 
to leave no stone unturned until he has restored 
the holy stone to honour due; his arduous 
pilgrimage in quest of funds, the purificatory 
ceremonies, the final rebuilding of the shrine— a 
future place of pilgrimage for millions — fit setting 
for the holy thing inside. Do not dream that I 
would blame this man — still less deride. But I 
ask, wonderingly, like a man fallen into some 
queer nightmare -world where all is topsy-turvy: — 

‘*Why cannot desecrated MAN provoke such 
ardours when a desecrated stone symbol can, and 
does ? What of the Holy THING- inside this 
shockingly polluted mamuM tann ? 

o 

beard at ail.) Those who would scorn such heathenish 
iinagery can console themselves with a ‘gigantic clergyman 
in a white tie.’ Besides, must He not sit upon the Judgement 
Seat ? What of the .... quarters {disliah) Moses saiD ? 

Monotheism is either Final Wisdom or unconscious 
hypocrisy. ‘‘There is only one God, ... and every other... is a 
.devil.” 
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THE MIRROR OF THE ONE BEYOND. 

“ And God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he 
him.” (Genesis, 1,27) 

“The true man is the focus and 
mirror ot all the Mysteries of the 
Divine Essence.” (Shaikh Sharf-nd-din 
Maneri), 

‘•For now we see as in a mirror, 
darkly; but then face to face.” (1. 
Cor, xiii, 12), 

“ As in a mirror, so in oneself.” (Kalli, 

Vi, C). II cisncflf!^ II 

“ By means of his own self as tyye”. 

(BG., Vi, 32), \\ ii 

“ Know tuvhklf.” (Delphic Dogion), 

T PlIi3 versos that have been referred to^ in the 
previous chapter must have clearly shown 
the reader that the GOD 

The V o R i ’ s G o d . 

of the B h a g a V a d - (j 1 1 il , 

1 . Del me here repeat that the verses referred 1,0 form 
the very pith of these brief Bjssays. The Fissnys are inteiv 
ded, not to replace the study of t.ho B h a, g a v si. d-( 1 i t a , 
but to help the stuslent master that Scriptniai l)v maluri^ 
him ruminate typical verBes over and over again in 
connection with various lesiding ideas. 
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whether worshipped in life^ or ^ 
contemplation®, is no partial *goclli| 
sneh as the finite mind of rnan tt) 
eeives, hut is emphatically an a*H 
supporting, all-trairseending 
we live and move and have ou r 1:) 
all power y\ and Who, for ver^y-; 
can in no way he pointed out.'* 


k bowiUlurhig Comuspt, 


A r 3 u n a , when btj f>egi h 
PEKSBS^CE, morciloHsly meltir^n 
*go<l^'’ hk mil 
is utterly j 
knows BO more whicli way to t 
icm & — ‘I have lost the seime of <ii 
he, in fear and awe ; and at hmt i 
him the glorious verse of salubsuhii 


** All-hail to TEKE in front, Iti 
All-hail to TEHK on all 
Immeasurable Strength and 

Alone tPHOU roundoHt all, ntrif 


1 . V, 10, 11 ; vi Si ; ix, 27, 28 ; 

2. vi, 28-80. 8. x, 41. 4f» 

8. anya-d^.vatd^ vii, 20; i%, 2S» % 
Seepp. 170-171, above. 6, ; 

7 . xi, 40, Cf» xiii, 1,7-16. The wid 
should he read in this connection. 
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Such a concept may well bewilder us in turn, 
as it bewilders Arjuna. At all events we cannot 
reach it in a sudden ieap^ from 
our normal standpoint of 
direction-pointing, concrete, separative thought. 
How shall we beat approach it ? 


How to api>roach it. 


Let US return to the three verses^ that tell us 
all that may be told of what the perfect y6gi 
, . , _ knows and does'*^. Just after 

A timely Clue, 

those three verses comes a 
fourth, one of those ■ innocent-looking, drab- 
coloured, cryptic verses which we are apt to pass 
over with a nod of easy comprehension because 
they form a sort of plain anti-climax to some 
sublime poetic passage- Yet, rightly read, it gives 
a clue by following which we may safely, at our 
leisure, thread our mental maxe of time-and- 


1. Cases of ap 2 )arently sudden illumination are only thf 
sudden breaking through a shell or crust of ‘ illusion ’ 
(personal consciousness) beneath which the deeper con- 
sciousness slowly developed in previous lives has lain 
temporarily concealed. 

2. vi, 29-31. See above, p 191. 

3. i. e., He sees Himself in all, all in Himself; He 
recognizes ‘mb’, the One True bbesencb, everywhere ; He 
worhips ‘MB’ as Life in all that lives. 
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space“bewilderment^ unfcii we reach the central 
Point of View we are in search of. I translate : — 

Salt yogi paramo He is deemed a y dgi of the 

highest type,” 

Yali samam pashyati sarvatra—^* Who sees the same 
onk 2 everywhere,” 

Sukham. va yadi nd dnhham^^ ^^ Whether there l)e joy or 
sorrows,” 

[and im.o does he come to see IT ? j 

dtma^aupamyMa — “ by ana loo v with his ow^n self,” 

Here, then, we have a hint as to the means 
whereby we may become the perfect y 5 g i , whose 
State of ConsciouHness and 

rransfomatjon. t- ^ 

Life the three preoedmg ver- 
ses have described. ‘ By taking our own self, such 
as it is, as type; by pondering it unwaaryingly* 
until our separative, analytical mind® is finally 

1, Moha-halilam^ ii, 52—** mind-glamour.” 

2, Spoken of in vi, 29-81. 

3, Or (by implication) any other apparently aontrasted 
aspects of existence! See Vol, II* 

-I. vi, 25 (where I. 8 should be rendered, ** Ilia mind to 
vital-self conformed,” which the sequel will make clear ;) 
vi, 26 (where the last word signifies the same vital-self) ; 
also vi, 86. 

3. Ko , iv, 14. 
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transformed into the perfect image of that 
synthetic vital organism on which it meditates^. 


From the Known to the 
Unknown. 


For it stands to reason that ‘ self/ here, can 
only mean the tangible, organic, vital self that 
ordinary people know. It cannot mean the 
universal SELF, the very 
object of our search, as yet 
unknown to us — since Analogy 
is precisely our guide from the known to the un- 
known. Therefore we are here told to seek our 
Goal, the Yogi's cosmic Point of View, ‘by 
means of the analogy of ' that ordinary self which 
we, ordinary people, actually know, although, from 
sheer excess of familiarity, we may forget to think 
of it. 


Put into plain English, it means, simply : 
“ Meditate persistently on your own self, as you 
„ „ now feel (or misconceive) 

The Master Key . 

yourself to be, on the limited, 
organic self with which your present limited 
consciousness identifies you ; and you wall have 
the one available Master-Key by which may be 
unlocked the Mysteries of that all-inclusive 


1. Ko iv, 10, 11, 15. 
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cosmic SELF with which the form-emancipated 
consciousness of the Y6gi identifies Him.” 

In other words, the lesser is the one im- 
mediately reachable image of its (not immediately 
reachable) Prototype. The 

As ‘above,’ so ‘below.’ 

microcosm refiects the Macro- 
cosm. Meditate on the reflection which you see, 
and learn to understand thereby the Thing therein 
reflected, which as yet you cannot see face to faceb 
Set your whole will on this, if so it be you have a 
will to boast of, and with ceaseless effort strive to 
manifest in life, in your relation with your fellow- 
creatures*, that organic Law of Life which you see 
working in your very limbs. Thus shall you 
gradually create in yon the missing inner Sense^ 
for lack of which you suffer and are helpless — 
the double Saving Power of right, Synthetic Con- 
sciousness^ and true, Organic Action^, by which 
alone the gulf^ between yourself and God is 

!• xv, 10, 11. 

2. huAm, ii, 39, 40, 49-58, 64-67. See Vol. II. 

S. sdfhkhya, ii, 39 ; tattva-darshanam, ii, 16-25 ; v, 
18-21; xiii, 16, 27-33; xviii, 20, etc. . . . See Yol. II. 

4, ii, 39, etc ... The other wing of huddhi, v,4, 5. 

See Vol. n. 


S. wtaham, the ‘mighty fear,* ii, 40. 
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bridged, by which alone His Kingdom^ is brought 
down from the Timeless Heaven of Conception to 
this ‘earthly’ life of Time and Space and Act. 


The Mirror of the one 
Beyond. 


“ Thou art thyself, 0 little man^ the Mirror of 
the ONE beyond. If thou but look with steadfast 
searching gaze into the Mirror, 
thou may’st at last behold in 
it the perfect Image^ of the 
Hidden One thou seekest — thy scZ/ the image of 
That SELF, thy life the image of that Life, the 
patent law of all thy measurable limbs and parts 
the faithful replica of that One Hidden Cosmic 
Law by which are governed all the kingdoms of 
this Living Universe in which thy separated being 
lives, a tiny cell within that Cosmic Body.” 


, Let us then study and try to understand this 
commonplace, organic, vital, earthly self which 


This earthly ‘ self.’ 


SO little of that we 


we all know but do not think 
of — which we, in fact, think 
unconsciously or consciously 


despise it, whether, as sensualists, we make it the 
tool of our lewd thoughts and impulses, and do our 


1, Idha^sangrahalii', in, 20, 25. 

2. See quotations at the beginning of the chapter. 
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best to ruin it thro’ abuse ; or whether, as ascetics, 
we make it the blameless victim of our pitiless 
spiritual ambition, and do our best to ruin it thro’ 
atrophy. 

What is this self ? i 

, ■ ■ I 

Mainly, the body. Besides, a nature of 
emotional sense-impulse, partly entangled in, 
confused with it. Besides, a formative, perceiving, I 
thought-weaving mind, partly entangled in, confused ] 
with if-. 

" ■ ■ ' i 

The Body Wonderful. What IS this body? I 

A wonderful complex instrument placed 
temporarily, by the constructive Powers of the 
Universe, at the mercy of our raw, selfish, half- 
formed impulse and mind that work on it, and 

1 . Enough entanglement and confusion to mar the body 
with the disorders of impulse and thought. Not yet enough 
(save in a few exceptional cases) to bring impulse and 
thought into harmony with the Organic Law of the limbs. ^ 
A painful stage, betwixt and between: the rhythm of 
iiealthy instinctual animal existence thrown into well-nigh 
hopeless confusion ; the subtler Harmony of organic 
spiritual Life at best partly evolved in very few ; the final 
Redemption of the Body by the Soul for the sake of whose 
conception it was built and sacrificed — the Assumption of 
the Virgin by the Risen Christ she bore — as yet to come. 
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BO through it, and thus by slow degrees evolve. 
.ivine Tool which we abuse and ruin in various 
>osite ways, until at last we learn to reverence 
the cosmic organising Power which has made 
tslie Power Which, through it, makes us ; until 
last, we, holders of the Key, possessors of the 
0S-Word, begin to use it as of That, m That, 
- That\ 

Prosaically, a congeries of organs, limbs, parts, 
0ipted to perform various functions : the lungs 

^ , that breathe; the stomach 

3 federated organs, and 

their work. and intestines that digest; the 

humble lower belly that 
cretes, without whose self-sacrificing labour no 
^rt of our body (not even the proudest) could be 
^pt clean for any length of time ; the intelligent 
taring kidneys^; the bladder with its ducts, and 
te perspiring skin-surface ; the sacred, mysterious 
merative building-organs that miraculously save 
i<& situation (otherwise hopeless) by carrying the 
la ole process forward into the future^ giving us 

1 . xi, 38. 

2 . See Note 0 . 

8. A daily miracle^ which we respectable people cob- 
^xnptuously ignore— nay, are we not ashamed to speak of 
i ? With regard to all these ‘shocking^ items, read 1 

5or, xii, 22-26. 
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time to be reborn and mend onr ways — meanwhile 
patiently waiting to disclose to us some day, when 
we are ready, (not till then) the magic, all-dissd- 
ving, all-transmuting Eiery-Power which God has 
kept concealed behind their outer mask through 
all these ages ; the heart and blood-vessel system, 
that circulates and distributes, whereof more 
hereafter ; the ear that hears ; the skin that 
contacts ; the eye that sees ; the mouth that speaks 
and tastes ; the nose that smells ; the hand that 
grasps ; the feet and legs that carry us about (as 
long as we are not too proud to use them)— all 
these bewilderingly complex organs, limbs, parts, 
strung together, knit together, held together^ in one 
organic solidary Whole, THE BODY, 

What do all these organs consist of? They 
consist of various ‘tissues,’ i,e., various kinds of 

Its teeming Populations. living Substance, 

comprising both circulating 
fluids such as blood, lymph, chyle, with all the 
traffic they convey, and denser tissues within 
which and to and from and for the benefit of 
which, those fluids circulate. 


1 . Uha^sangrahal}, 
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What do all these ‘tissues,’ in their turn, 
The Cell Unit, essentially consist of ? 

Cells. 

And what are these ? 

Creatures, living creatures, as alive as you and 
I. Tiny little things, each distinct from each, like 
you and I ; each following its own law of birth, 
growth, reproduction, decay and death, as faith- 
fully as you and I, . or more so. So tiny are they, 
that untold millions go to form the tip-joint of 
your little finger. They are of many sorts, sub- 
serving many purposes: brain-cells, nerve-cells, 
blood-cells, (or ‘ corpuscles,’ red and white), muscle- 
cells, bone-cells, skin-cells, hair-cells, nail-cells. I 
am not a physiologist, and must have left out some. 


Truly wonderful are the functions some of 
these cells perform. The blood-cells or ‘corpuscles’, 
1 ^ for instance. The red ones, 

ItH complex Functions. ’ 

laden with carbonic ga8\ con- 


1. The noxious wastage of all organic combustion, of 
which the blood constantly relieves the various scattered 
cells that else would perish suffocated in the fumes of their 
own sacrifice. We have ascribed this function to the red 
corpuscles, as used to bo done, not having time here for 
omplicated details. But see Note A, 
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verging along the vein-streams from all parts of 
the body towards the heart; thence scattered 
throughout the network of the lungs. There they 
discharge into the air- channels their burden of 
waste gas^, and in exchange take in a cargo of 
fresh oxygen from the air In-eathed in. 

Laden with the precious, life-stimulating gas, 
they converge again in countless tiny streams, 
Thon«i«rea...AngeiH. Rradually merging into one 
great artery, and reach the 
heart, the central pumping-station. Thence they 
are immediately scattered once morn, in diverging 
arteries, large, small, smaller, throughout the tissues 
of the body. They reach the tiny busy cells, hand 
over to them the oxygen their work requires, the 
quiokener of their saoriticial life- flame ; and, with- 
out stopping to haggle for their wages, without a 
thought as to whether they may or may not be 
demeaning themselves by doing sweepers’ work, 
take in a cargo of . . . waste gas and are gone — 
back, through the heart, to the lungs: waste gas 
discharged, fresh oxygen taken in— back, through 
the heart, to the tissues : oxygen given up, waste 
gas taken in, and da capo — a ceaseless alternating 

1. Note A. 
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cycle of dual opposite functions, which begins in 
the mother’s womb and cannot cease a single 
instant, or the life is gone. 


And the ‘white’ (or colourless) ones^ ‘? Not 
a whit less wonderful. More so, in that they seem 
to have the power of indepen- 

The little white ... _ , , . - , . , 

Policemen. dent motion, and do not abtm 

itf as we do. They congregate 

where they happen to be wanted. They gather 

round objectionable intruding particles, and absorb 

them, digest them into their own substance. They 

are sometimes called ‘ the Police of the Blood.’ 

Phagocytes^ * devourers,’ is another name for them. 


No true scientist claims to know all about a 
single one of these functions of the cells — so 
complex are they, and so 
mysterious^. The modesty o 
language — nay, diflidence® ~ 


The Modesty of True 
Science. 


1. See Note B. 

2. See Note 0. 

3. “ The parts played . . . are probably varied and 
numerous . . . but our knowledge ... is ver'y imperfect . . . 
these corpuscles may ... it is possible that here there may 
. . . Qtiite probably a similar migration ... it is extremely 
possible . . . there are reasons for supposing , , . have some- 
thing to do with . . , ”--theso expressions are culled from a 
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tbat marks all the passages of Huxley quoted 
in the Notes^, forms a striking contrast with the 
eocksureness of the young graduate, or half -fledged 
medical student, who retails third-hand information 
crammed from text-books. 


single paragraph (p. 103,) dealing with the white corpuscles. 
Bee Note B. 

1 . The reason for all these quotations from Huxley is 
sufficiently obvious. Some people (the ra^jasic mental type) 
always seem to be wanting definite and final information. 
Their real motive is rather to he rid of the trouble of seeking 
(an insidious snare of the tamdguna^ leading to discourage- 
ment and apathy after spasmodic elfort.) As well disillusion 
them at once by assuring them that there is no final infor- 
mation as to any of the processes of Nature. There never 
will be. As for subjective selfhood, there is— to be obtained 
at first hand only (JfiTo ii, 21, 23)— faiJ tva?n asi {tbov art 
THAT, is meaningless at second hand, and so'ham asmi (I am 
THAT,) blasphemous. For the rest, directions {ufa-desha)-- 
whioh way to go— nothing more. The going ours. Subjec- 
tive certainty, when reached, means Peace ; which gained, 
the Seeking can no longer weary us, and may as well go on 
for ever — as time counts — with intervals of super-consci- 
ous sleep.’ “ This journey through sansara is as voluntary 
Play to them.” The most Ancient man of all is but a Child 
who plays, and sleeps, and wakes to play again. When He 
sleeps, He is himself alone, When He wakes, He 

is HIMSELF and something else which js not other than 
Himself,— with which He plays, perceiving it, as wondering 
Baby with his own Body Wonderful. 
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Now there are two things with regard to your 
Body, thus defined, which I wish you to ponder 
well with me. 

First, its literally cosmic vastness, when 
viewed^ from the standpoint of its ultimate^ consti- 
tuent, the cell. It is easy to 
^ - show that there ai'e more ceils 

the Body. 

in the tip-joint of your little 
finger than there are human inhabitants at present 
on this earth. The red corpuscles of the blood, 
to take up one class only, are little fiat circular 
discs, of which the diameter varies from 7 to 8 H- 
(ft being inch, or 0.001 mm.— a con- 

venient unit of measurement). The blood is 
positively crowded with them, and could not 
circulate but for their jelly-like elasticity. Huxley 
tells us that 10,000,000 of these red corpuscles 
will lie in a square inch, and that the volume of 


1. Which as a whole it cannot be, any more than the 
Cosmic Forna by Arjuna in B.Q. xi, 

2. ‘ Ultimate ’ for our present purpose, as the individual 
unit, man or woman, boy or girl in Humanity. What 
further unfathomable complexities stretch inwards, past 
reach of micro8Cox>e, may as well be loft for us to delve* into 
with other instruments in other births. 
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each does not exeeed 0,0 diyjiiRi, 0*00 a cubic 
inch. Taking the volume of your little-finger-tip 
as one-tenth of a cubic inch, supposing it to contain 
one-tenth of its volume of blood, ^ and blood half its 
volume of red corpuscles^, the number of the latter 
works out at 600 , 000 , 000 , or twice the population 
of India^l As for the other cells, of the surrounding 
tissues, they are somewhat larger**. But they are by 
no means round or cubic : they are either flat, com- 
pressed into thin layers, or elongated into thread^ 
like fibres, so that their number, in a given space, 
is far greater than the length of their maximum 


1 . “The total quantity of blood in the body is calcu- 
lated at about one-thirteenth or one-fourteonth of the body 
weight.” (Huxley ^ p. 567) » The other components being 
on the whole considerably heavier, one-tenth of the volume 
of the body seems a fair estimate of the volume of blood. 

2. Which Huxley’s fig. 81 (p. 95) makes not at all 
improbable. 

3. After writing the above I find a statement in Huxley, 
p. 106, to the effect that one cubic inch of blood contains 
70,000,000,000 red corpuscles (eighty times the human popu- 
lation of the globe). This would work out at 700,000,000 
for our little finger-joint, showing that my estimate, as 
intended, fell short of actual fact. 

Surface cells of epidermis, diameter K 26 
I^eep »» ,T ,, s»12 (Huxley). 
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diameter would lead one to suppose. Hence we may 
safely say that there are well over 2,000,000,000 
living creatures in your little-finger-tip — and that 
is more than the human population of the globe. 

Now 2,000,000,000 creatures are more than 
you can think. Ten little figures on paper are not 

much^. But tvhat they stand 

UuthinkablG Multitudos. 

for passes clear conception — 
passes it by a very long way indeed. The 
most expert educationist or administrator, with 
the training of a lifetime, cannot clearly think more 
than a thousand persons or so — possibly a few 
thousand faces. The rest is either a vague blur, 
or a mental catalogue of names with no content, 
save in registers to which he must refer. As for 
the ordinary man, half-a-dozen intimates, a dozen 
or two of fairly clear acquaintances, their clearness 
of outline in his mind being rather what he thinks 

1. Especially when nine of them are as like each other 
as so many little drops of water . : . But are any two drops 
of water alike? Examine them with a microscope, and see. 
The illusion of likeness is due to the emphasizing of some 
common characteristic by the superficially observant mind 
until that common characteristic mentally obliterates other 
divergent ones. Thus the white man finds it as difficult at 
first to tell one negro from another as the negro to distin- 
guish among specimens of the white variety. 
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of them than what they are. Beyond that, a 
multi-coloured blur : fellow-citizens, strangers, co- 
religionists, unbelievers, white-skinned men, nig- 
gers, — groupings, like coloured patches on a map, 
with no detail. 

Could you enter the world of your own 
body-cells by reducing yourself to scale, and 
could you move about at will among them, you 
would find it at least as hard a task to travel from 
the tip of your little finger to that of your fourth 
finger, as to make your way by land from Cape 
Comorin to Singapore in this our world of men— 
and beasts. This is putting it mildly. As for your 
liver and your spleen, they might as well be difie- 
rent planets. 


So much, then, for the truly cosmic Vastness 
of this wonderful Body of yours. 

Second, its equally cosmic Diversity. We 
speak of ‘ differences,’ out here in this our world 
of men — differences which we 

b. Cosmic Diversity of v j* 

the Body. make muchof. Whiteman, 

Chinaman, Negro, are to us 

well-nigh kingdoms apart. But what are these 

differences (apart from intellectual and moral and 

social ones, to find which we need go no further 
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than from Park Lane to an East-End slum ?) 
Nothing to compare with those that separate My 
Lord’s fox-terrier from My Lady’s pug. But put a 
grand old St. Bernard beside the above-mentioned^ 
pug, and . . . sakes alive, give us My Lady herself 
and a tailless she-baboon for likeness ! 

Now between the various tissues of this your 
Body you will find differences, hot like those that 
mark off man from man, or even dog from dog, but 
differences rather on the scale of those that mark 
off man and beast and plant and stone from one 
another. Mineral substances are there, of course, 
and in abundance. Your bones are more akin to 
stone than any plant-growth you can point to in 
the vegetable kingdom; although they certainly do 
grow somewhat like plants — but so do crystals. 
Your hair and nails are unmistakeable vegetable 
growths. Your body on the whole is (pardon the 
rudeness) an animal body^, in which a few details 
of brain and nerve have been specially worked out 
(a task of ages) to meet the requirements of the 

1. Specialised in a particular direction, with correspon- 
ding shortcomings in others. You are clearly as far behind 
the cow and the goat in power of food-assimilation, as the 
cow and the goat- are behind you in point of brain-power. 
You are as* far behind the crow and the kite in power of 
locomotion, as they are behind you in power of . . . lying 
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characteristically ‘ human ’ soul you are the proud 
(as of a set of precious family plate, almost too 
good for ‘ possessor"^ ’ of. 

awake at night and worrying over their sins, or other 
people’s. As for 'moral qualities, well, most dogs are trust- 
worthy (the curtain drops.) 

1. The most astounding delusion, perhaps, in this sub- 
lunar lunatic asylum (vii, 27) of ours. Some exchange it 
for the subtler delusion of * being ’ a soul and * having ’ a 
body (to get rid of at their own sweet will, so they fancy.) 
Very few have said to themselves, “ I am a sentient Mind 
capable of reflecting, i.c., assuming the shape of, every 
thing as apart from every other thing. In order to be 
transformed from this state of disorganic chaos to a state of 
organized Cosmos, I have been linked {matrdsparshdh^ ii, 
14) with an organic Body, endlessly diverse in its detail, in 
which I must gradually come to realise m^scZ/ its all-perva- 
ding Self, my life its all-sustaining Life, and thus be vicari- 
ously, through it, transmuted to the all-pervading self 
ruling its all-sustaining life throughout this endless, 
diverse Universe which I reflect, and therefore am (xi, 40 ; 
Tsho.,S,Y' 

The awakening of sense-faculty in the mind by 
furnishing a basis for its modification into objects, is only 
the preliminary purpose of the body. Its real purpose is 
ultimately to render the sentient mind organic throughout all 
its protean modifications that are its universe. ; Those who, 
fuUy awakened to differential sense-life, seek to withdraw 
therefrom, are frustrating the very purpose of embodied 
existenoe (5'o, vi, 4 ; iv, 10, 11). Their release cannot be final. 
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Your Body thus contains as great a diversity 
of creatures as the Cosmic BODY of which it is a 
part ; and this, both in the mass, and in minute 
detail. Brain, flesh, bone, eye-ball and little toe, 
ear and lung, tooth and kidney ; nerve-cell, blood- 
cell, bone-cell — truly cosmic variety lies here. 

Now, filling this entire Immensity^ pervading 
PuRusHA, this Cosmic Diversity, who 

The pervading presence. Jg there ? 

You. 

You think in that brain, you look through 
those eyes, you\xmv through those ears, you stand 
on those feet, you breathe with those lungs, you 
speak with that voice, yo^i grasp with those hands. 
Cease staring at yourself outside. Pass inwards 
through all the spaces of your Body, journeying 
fi'om part to part — the one true Pilgrimage : the 
others are only symbols — rapidly throwing your 
mind into the shape of organ after organ, clearly 
realising each in turn, with its specific function. 
Throughout the process go on repeating ''I, I, I, 
I, I am here, I am here, I am here, I am here ; I 

here, I live here, I live here, I live here; I 
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tMnk here, I see here, I hear here, I taste here, I 
grasp here, I breathe here, I speak here ; I, the 
SAME, am in all this, I, the SAME, live in all this, 
I, the SAME, do all these different things through 
all these different creature-limbs. I, the same, 
feel pain in this limb here; I, the SAME, enjoy in 
this limb here^ — aham dtmd guddkisna sarva-bhiUa- 
dshaya-sthitah* 

“ ’T is I the SELF, 0 Lord of Sleep, 

In ail these creatures’ hearts I dwell^.” 

Not a question of transcendent genius, this, 
nor even of exceptional aptitude — still less of 
_ ^ eccentricity. You know your- 

self, whoever you may be, or 
sage or fool. You know the common self of all your 
Body-Universe. You are that self. All you require 
is to recollect it. A dog knows it, for when you 
pat him on the head he wags his tail, as if to say, 
“ I, who feel your friendly pat here in this head, — 
I, the same, am here in this tail also, and wag my 
joy at you. Here, here as well, the same am 
This one that feels in the head, that one that wags 


1. ii, 15 ; vi, 32 ; xii, 18 ; xiv, 24. 
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in the tail, this one that wags in the tail, that one 
that feels in the head^ — that self am I.” 


Yourself the Image of 
that SELF. 


You see, then, that the most elementary con- 
templation of your Body clearly reveals the 
presence of yourself — a single, 
indivisible Identity pervading 
the truly Cosmic immensity 
and multiplicity and diversity of that wonderful 
Body. And so you are yo%irself the perfect aupa^ 
myam or analogy^ of that all-pervading PRESENCE 
Which, from ivithin Its area of pervasion, can in 
no way be pointed out^. Yott, the purusha of 
your own Body-Universe, so microscopical, so 
measurelessly vast^, you are the perfect image of 


1. Js/io, 16, where the repeated ‘ asaUy asau — that, that * 
includes all contrasts (See Volume II). 2. vi, 32. 

3. Some people will of course ask, “ And from without ? ” 
The only difficulty is that whore it is not, we are not — nor 
can ever be, unless we first ‘become it’ (iv, 10). As to 
what happens after that, the Master, death, is silent (jKb, 
i, 20, 21) and so am I^ — in good company. The question is 
never answered. After the lower (iCo, i, 22-29) and the 
higher (Jfo, ii, 1-13) tests are passed, He points the true 
Way to the End, Yoga, the way of At-One-ment, dealt 
with here. What lies beyond can not be spoken of (Light 
on the Path, i, 17, Note, para 2). 

4. Microscopic from the Cosmic standpoint, vast from 
that of its ultimate constituent units. 
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that PUBUSHA within Whose all-pervading PRE- 
SENCE you live and move and have your being 
together with all that you perceive and all you are 
still blind to but will perceive in time. Let but 
your mind learn to retain the sense of organic I 
identity — which nothing save deliberate self-cons- 
cious at-one-ment with an organic living Body can I 
stamp on it, and thus evoke in it — let it retain : 
that organic sense while contemplating this multi- j 
tudinous Universe of man and beast and plant and 
earth and sun and moon and stars, and you have 
sol/ved the Problem, read the Eiddle, done what j 
you came here to dob No sooner shall your mind 
cease to be broken up^ into the separate things 
perceived, no sooner shall it know itself the same 
whatever form of friend or foe or God or devil it 
assumes and, assuming, perceives, no sooner shall 
it know itself both object-form assumed^, percei- 
ving subject^, and whatever both divides® and, lying 

1. XV, 20. 2. JEb, iv, 14 ; JB(?, xviii, 66, of wMch 

the first half may be translated: 

All partial ends renounced, do thou 
Seek shelter but in me, the okb, ” 
c/. ^o xii, 6,7; ix, 22 ; vi, 80. 

• 3. See Volume II. 4. Subject and object ate the 

* knower and known ’ of xi, 87. S. Bahu syam^ ‘ let m 
be many ’ Chho, VI, u, 8 \Ta%iP II, vi. 
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>en, unites^ as well, — than you shall ha that 
Y 6 g i whom the Master speaks of^, 


life the Image of 
that Life. 


STot only shall this homely contemplation 
borne to you the knowledge of yotmelf — an 
all-pervading Presence filling 
your whole Body-Universet 
the one in all those countless 
.tndes, your (to them) transcendent consci- 
2 SS reflected in their myriad (to you) subcon- 
groupings, — they, without yoti. But 

Sill also lead you to feel and know experi- 
fgully^, here, inside, that which relates you to 
. all, and them to you— the raying forth of 
gy from YOU through them — your ‘ Will to 
their life’s own Life — a thing you are not 
;er of as yet, else were you free. It is your 
tiing-forth^ ’ — what better name for it— that 
,1a conveys you from the secret Centre® where 
Inrk (a tiny Window merely, through which' 
from beyond look into this three dimensional 


BO ^ham^ is7iol6. The Path between’ of BG., xiii, 17, 
vi 32. 3. Though so intelligent, 

ix, 2, 13. 3, Pra-kriHi. 

Ko ii, 12, 13, 20; iv, 9 (EG, xiii, 33), 12, 13 ; v, 11, 
ri, 17; Mun4o II, ii, i, 6, 7 ; etc. 
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Body-Universe of yours’,) your Magic Power of 
Illusion which radiates you with (literally) light- 
uing speed throughout the whole, so that you feel 
yourself co-extensive with it at all points^ — your 
maya, rightly so-called, for were you severed limb 
, from limb all of a sudden, YOU would still remain 
iintouched as yonder Sun when a friendly ray of 
his is suddenly shut out by the slamming of a door 
or the collapse of the house into which it peeped^ 

It is this unitary, synthetic Life-Power of 
yours that enables you, in every part of your Body, 
to say “I live here^” as well 

TMe is My Blood. ^ 

that knits all your separate limbs and organs into 
one organic solidary whole of which every part 
reacts on every other part. This Power Itself you 
do not see. But the universal distributive agency 
of the b 1 0 o d both manifests and symbolizes it on 
the plane of your senses® — the blood that vitalizes 
and sustains every live cell of your Body-Universe, 


1. xiii, 1, 32. 2. More clearly here, more 

vaguely there, according to organization. 

3. X, 42 ; xiii, 32 ; ii, 17-25 ; Brlio V, i. 

See p. 243, above. 

5. As the brain and all-connecting nerve-tracks both 
represent and manifest your Conscious Presence. 
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SO that without it no single organ could continue 
carrying on its special function. 

Thus, in brain and all-irradiating nerve-tracks, 
in heart and all-irrigating blood-channels, you have 
the double aupamyam or ana- 

Communion. ^ 

logy of God s all-pervading 
Consciousness and all-sustaining Life — the Bread 
and Wine of the Mystic's Cosmic Sacrament. You 
have a key, also, to the symbolism of the old Mys- 
tery-Bite that passed out into the early Christian 
Church under the name of the ‘ Eucharist^,' and is 
so little understood of those who practise it to-day. 

Finally, in each separate organ, this common 
Life-Power of your whole Body-Universe is, thanks 
to the peculiar structure of 

Your several Organs the 

Image oi the separate the Organ and the nature of its 

Orders, Hierarchies, etc., constituent elements; refracted 

of Creation. 

into some particular function, 
or group of functions; so that, passing from omni- 
present conscious Identity and all -sustaining Life 
to the realization of external differences^, just as 


1. Matty xxvi, 26-28 ; Marky xiv, 22-24; Luke, xxii, 19, 
20 ; John, vi, 33, 35, 39, 40, 52-58 ; xiv, 20, 21 ; xv, 1, 4-6, 
10-13, 16, 17. 

2, Tbe apard or hhinnd prakrti of vii, 5. 
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the Master says, “ I shine in sun and moon, I flow 
in rippling waters, in lambent flame I burn; the 
secret harmony of every sphere is but a note in 
My great Song of Life\” you, here, are entitled to 
say : I see in this eye, I hear in this ear, I grasp 
in these hands, I breathe in these lungs, in this 
stomach I digest^; the mission of each organ to the 
Body- Whole is but a fraction of my life-work.’* 

Summing it all up the other way round, your 
Body-Self, your universe in which your SELFHOOD 
Froui withiout inwards, hes a-hatchiug, falls luto three* 

I. A congeries of different organs performing 
different functions in solidary interaction; each 
organ a. complex hierarchy of 

I. Apara or Bhinna , . 

p r a k r t i . countless tiny living creatures. 

As such, your Body is an 
image of this Universe, which may be described as 
a congeries of diverse^ Life-kingdoms, or living 
World- Organs, performing various functions in soli- 
dary interaction ; each Cosmic Limb a complex 
1. vii, 7-11; ix, 19; x, 20-41; xv, 12-15. 2. xv, 14, 

3. Hote the words pravibhahtam an4kadhd, ‘divided 
into many distinct orders ’ (xi, 13) ; hhuta-visheshasaiighan, 
‘MerarGhics of various beings* (xi, 15): bhuta-prthag- 
bh&mmt * universal differentiation ’ (xiii, 30) rendered by 
the words ‘ motley show.’ 
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Hierarchy of countless tiny (from that standpoint) 
living creatures, organized, or being organized^, to 
subserve some distinct cosmic function or group of 
functions. 

hhtimir' dpd 'nald vayuJi hham mand buddhir4va cha 
ahankdra bhinnd prakrtir a^htadhd, 

“Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, 

Synthetic senses, dividing shells — 

This forth-rayed Energy of Mine 
May thus in eightfold mode he.cla8sed4. ” (vii, 6) 


1. As in the case of our Humanity. As I have said 
several times already, our present condition is the gestation 
of future Man, not Man. Says Tennyson in his ^Making 
of Manf referred bo on p. 31, above, 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning age of ages, 

Shall not seen after oeon pass and touch him into shape? 

All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 
Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade 

Till the peoples are all one, and all their voices blend in ohoric 
Hallelujah to the Maker, ‘It is finish’d. Man is made.’ (p. 628). 

2f Buddhi, See Vol: II, 

3. Aharii'^kdra, the * I-maker,’ the separate reflection and 
antithesis of the greater Cosmic self. See Note D. 

4. No classification is absolute. A man standing before 
you may be divided into (1) head, (2) trunk, with arms, 
(3) legs and feet ; or into (1) head, (2) neck, (8) thorax, with 
arms attached, (4) abdomen, (5) thighs, (6) legs, (7) feet. 
You may further seperate skull and face, arms, forearm.s, 
hands, and so on. Meanwhile that which is seen, viz.^ the 
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A Catalogue of Functions. 


In short your Body, viewed analytically, is 
somewhat like a catalogue of functions, and in the 
whole of Hindu mystic litera- 
ture, these body-functions are 
made to tally with more or less similar ones in the 
Cosmic Body, regarded as their Prototypes, and 
considered as occultly related to them. 


The sun, for instance, is called ‘ the Eye of all the 
World’ (Ko^ V, 11). Hearing, touch, sight, taste, smell, in 
the microcosm, are, in all Hindu 
Correspondences. Scriptures, made to correspond with 
ether, air, fire, water, earth in the 
microcosm. Chapter xi, in the Bhagavad Gita, des- 
cribes the first raising of the pupil’s consciousness, by the 
Master’s infiuence, to a necessarily more or less confused 
perception of the organic cosmic Body with which the 
Master, through His own Body-Cosmos ( dtma-aii;paviyina) 
Identifies Himself. Note particularly verses 7, 13, 15, 19- 
21, 27-30. * Bellies’ (xi, 16, 23) represent the cosmic. power 
of absorption. ‘ Breasts, ’ suggested as a substitute hy 
Anglo-Saxon notions of refinement, is quite a difierent 
symbol, and won’t do. ‘ Teeth ’ ( xi, 23, 25, 27 ) is the 
power of breaking up tdmasic, resisting bodies ( that won’t 


man, remains the same however you may divide and 
classify. Note how the same term, e.g.., ‘arms,’ ‘legs’ 
assumes different values, more or less comprehensive, in 
different classifications. The ‘ principles ’ of man will he 
dealt with in part IH. See BQ, iii, 4:2 ; vii, 4 ; xiii, 5, 6,; 
XV, 16-18 ; xviii, U, 15 ; v, 11. Eo, iii, 3, 4, 10-13; vi, 7, 8. 
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lend themselves to the process of transformation,) whether 
they be, to our senses, ‘ gross' or ‘ subtle* ' The ‘ Gods ’ 
(xi, 15, 21, 22, 25, 37, 39) are to the cosmic Body what the 
various sense and life-powers . are to the microcosm. The 
same term, d&vd or devatd, throughout Upanishadic liter- 
ature, denotes indifferently a power or sense of the body, 
and a Power or Sense of the Cosmos. Likewise a, 
singular and plural, designates respectively synthetic Life 
or Breath, and the differentiated life-forces, whether in the 
cosmos or in the individual. ‘ Gods ’ in xi, 52 as in Isho, 4, 
may also mean individualised ‘ higher-plane ' centres of 
consciousness within the greater Cosmic Self. In order 
self-consciously to realise organic collective selfhood, 
these have to be incarnated in organic material bodies. 
Hence the oft- repeated sajung that the gods, in order to 
accomplish their salvation, have to be born as men. 

Anthropomorphism, in this connection, must not be 
pushed too far. TY/iat the shape of this Cosmic Organism 
may be, when viewed from an extra- 
Anthropomorphism, ‘ cosmic standpoint, is impossible to 
conceive. Arjuna, as clearly implied 
at the end of verse xi, 7, seeks to superimpose his own 
human limitations on the vision of the One Organic Fact. 
The result is partly terrible, partly grotesque ( deliberately 
so, for sound psychology is here.) The human features 
which his yet uncurbed (a-yuhta) imagination conjures 
up, continually burst and scatter, unable to contain the 
living truth they seek to vesture. The head breaks into 
countless heads: it is all Head ! The eye bursts into countless 
eyes : is all Eye— and so on. as in the famous R g-ve d a 

verse X, xc, I {see SlwHo, iii, 14-16). The essential thing 
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to grasp is that the Cosmos is an organic Being, and we 
are part of it. What fashion of a creature it may be 
( whether a ‘gigantic clergyman in a white tie, ’ with or 
without spectacles, or a turbaned moulvie, or an animah 
headed Egyptian deity, or some fantastic Hindu God with 
a halo of outstretched arms brandishing various implements) 
matters little. The old writers often call it the sacrificial 
‘Man’ (B.Veda, purusha-sukta), Butpuruslm simply 
means yahpuri sheti, ‘he that lies in the [organic] city.’ 
And soj as we have seenl, a dog is purmha quite as much as 
a man. The Brlio ( I, i, 1, 2 ) calls it the sacrificial ‘Horse’. 
Christian Scripture calls it the sacrificial ‘ Lamb “ slain 
from the foundation of the world ” . The main thing to 
notice is that he ( reverting to the masculine pronoun as 
more congenial ) is saceipicial in any case. His ‘ death ’ 
is but the shedding of His Life into this Cosmic Body, as 
what we call our ‘ birth ’ is truly ( if we but knew it ) our 
sacrificial ‘death’, the shedding of our lAi% into the 
limitations of an organic, material body. Through this 
‘ death ’ alone do we — ^when the cup of acceptation has 
been drunk unto the very dregs ( ii, 15, Is7io, H, Id )— 
enter at last the Gate of Life Eternal. 

Hence let us understand that the manifested God is the 
organic SEEP of the Universe-Body, whatever its shape may 
be; and in order to be actually (as we are from the outset 
potentially) wrought into His Likeness, let us meditate our 
pqdy-Universe, not in its external configuration—that 
rnatters little — but in its inner functional diversity and 
organic wholeness. Thus shall we — individual minds — be 
made whole in all the bewildering diversity of the living 
Universe which we refiect, and therefore are (xi, 40,)- 


1. Pp. 244-45, above. 
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II- Synthesizing, vitalising, sustaining all 
separate functions, the common underlying 
Life-Energy which manifests 
. through them but is itself be- 

r a k r 1 1 , 

yond them, at the back of 
ero deeper, more fundamental. The 

synthetic, organic Life of which they are 
e manifest expressions, the variously 

frgtcted rays. We may call it either the common 
g0,iiic Life of all the separated organs, or the 
^ixxJXion organic Law of all the separated functions. 
if0 and Law are but the same thing viewed from 
fferent standpoints. Law is Life that is studied, 
Ife is Law that is lived. And so, the comnaon 
or Life of your body-organs and cells, that 
ve in you, reflects and typifies (is the mipamya 7 n 
1 ) the common Law or Life of the Cosmic 'Body 
1 which you live. 

That is why, after first dividing His Cosmic 
Jody into a number of great organic functions^, 
he Master adds— and you, in your own body, 
oay repeat the words with Him: — 

AimrPyam paras tvanydm prakrtim viddhi vti par dm, 
Jiva-hhiltmi mahdbdlta ya(tdan dhdryaU jagat. 


1, See pp. 261-5«^., above. 
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“ The surface^ this. Beyond, know thou 
My deeper, subtler ‘ Putting forth, ’ 

As Life expressed, O Long-armed Friend, 

On which this world of change depends.” 

(vii, 5.) 

Your life-blood represents this on the material 
plane. Every separate organ depends on it for 
stimulation and sustenance. 

Note that the words yaya dharyate jagat (“by 
which is made to live, maintained, the change- 
world*’) constitute the most perfect etymological 
definition of DHaBMa, Universal Law. Whereof 
more hereafter, 

ITI. Finally, pervading your whole Body as 
a conscious yresejice, vehicled by the radiating 
^ Life-Power just spoken of, 

YOU, the Eesident in the 
Oity, the indivisible Jewel within the several 
many-petalled lotuses, peeping in — nothing more 
• — ^from where YOU dwell, beyond; and yet, 
through your inexplicable Maya feeling yoiorself 
identically present everywhere, wherever your 
Life pulses, high and low, right and left, front and 
haek, in noble part and mean part, in healthy part 
and sick part — puru^hd^ the aupamyam or simili- 
tude of ThatPURUSHA Who with HisPRESECE fills 
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Universe, identical in high and low, in sage and 
f ool^, in brahinaijia and outcasW^, in them that joy 
them that sorrow^, in highest heaven and in 
lowest hell; vehicled everywhere, like yon yourself 
witibin your body-sphere, by His radiant out- 
'pox:ired Life, His Y 6 g a-M a y fi — present wherever 
presence is, yet safe BEYOND^, 


CttocIh and DemouK. 


One more curious analogy, which has been 
oinnitted, may as well be mentioned here before 
passing on. The old Scriptures 
constantly refer to a cosmic 
waiF between gods and devils, angels and demons*"- 
cZSvdh and mivrdh, such the most usual terms by 
-wbaich they are designated. But we also hnd them 
doscribed in the same Scriptures by a much more 
scientific couple of terms, viz,, adityah. and 
cZccitydh. ‘ A d i t y a s ’ means * sons of A d i t i •’ 
A. d i t i , ‘ Mother of the Gods^,’ is a-ditiJh ‘non- 
division, ’ ‘ non - separateness.’ Therefore the 

^ clityds are simply the children of non-separate- 
ness, of undivided ‘Mother-Space.’ The Daityas, 
oo the other hand, are the children of Diti, 


l. Isho, 11. 2, BG„ V, 18. 3. vi, 82. 

4, Ko, V, 9-11 ; jS.G., .xiii, 12-17, 22, 24, 27-84 
jmssiin, 5. Ko, iv, 7. 
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‘division,’ ‘separateness.’ Hence we find that 
the struggle between Gods and Demons primarily 
means the struggle between unitive, synthetic, and | 
separative, disintegrating tendencies. j 

But abstract tendencies manifest only through 
concrete beings. Hence the struggle, for all prac- | 
tical purposes, is between ‘ unselfish’ creatures, that 
embody and manifest the various ‘Aditya’ or | 
Qon-separative tendencies; and selfish creatures j 
that incarnate ‘Diti’ or separa.teness in them- I 
selves, and make it manifest^. j 

Now in your body a precisely similar struggle 
IS going on all the time — life and death microbes 

1, In a sense, Diti and Aditi stand respectively for 
the two P r a k r t i s or aspects of Cosmic Power mentioned 
in vii, 4, 5. The one is hhmnd, differential or analytical, I 
ind apard superficial ; the other, para, underlying, and also 
single, all-vivifying, all-synthesizing.- Their votaries are 
spoken of in ix, 11, 12 and ix, 13, 14 respectively. 

P r a h 1 a d a, by the way (x , 30) , represents the Master- ; 
Soul emerging triumphant out of the experience of sepa- 
rateness and realizing ultimate non-separateness, * Vishnu, 
through a fierce struggle with the evil limitations of his 
own past, typified by his * Daitya ’ father whom the Power 
of * V ighpr ij’ springing forth from a ‘column’ {what 
oolumn?) seizes and devours. 
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continually at war. The latter may combine to 
some extent for the carrying out of their nefarious 
purpose. But if they succeed your health is ruined, 
and your final ruin involves their own. 

Virtue and vice are similar live forces (‘ ele- 
mentals ’) in the subtle bodies of man. So are the 
representatives of organic life and progress, and 
criminal associations, in human society at large. 

The struggle between the two draws forth all 
living power\ Evil, resisted, can alone draw 
forth the strength of saints and heroes ; and evil 


1. There is an interesting scientific theory in this con- 
nection, which is somewhat to this effect, that the life- 
microbes of the body, in their struggle with the death- 
microbes, learn to secrete and discharge certain active re- 
agents, called ‘opsonins,’ which help them to neutralize, 
dissolve, digest the poisons discharged by the death-microbes. 
This is a direct aupamymn of the active powem of Good 
being drawn forth by struggle with evil. No wonder the 
‘Evil One, ^ in the Old Testament, always consults with 
Jehovah before going forth to tempt his ‘ victims.* One 
can fancy the good old Angel smiling (somewhat wryly, 
perhaps) beneath his horned mask. Compare Shiva pro- 
voking Arjuna to fight, (Story of the great War, p. 113.) 
Bee also the ‘Secret of Time and Satan,’ in Carpenter’s 
Toivards Democracy . 
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ones themselves, through suffering, are ultimately 
turned to mighty saints. 

What happens at death? 

Death. 

Simply this : 

I. The separate functions cease, (and the 
body is left to dissolve) because : 

IL The outpoured Life which sustained them 
is indrawn around : 

III. The mysterious manifested SELF-centre 
(the ‘ window’ through which HE looks in), which 
rmmins, indestructible throughout the life-period 
of the Greater Organism. 

This describes the death of any organism, 
whether individual or cosmic, iii, 23, 24 refers to 
both. 

# # ^ ^ # 


From all that has been said above, it follows 
that the Law of the Universe we live in is 
mirrored in the Law of our 

BHAKMA. 

own Body-Universe. Hence 
oiif Body-Bible, if we but read it aright, must give 
us all the information needed for the right guidance 
of our lives within the greater all- containing Life. 
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In other words, the law of the parts within tha 
body* whole reflects the Law of the parts — such 
parts as you and I, we and they — within the 
Cosmos-Whole. 

It follows, then, that the key to all morality 
lies within our very bodies, that the Law of the 
Worlds is the Law of the Limbs, and nothing else. 

Let us then study the Law of the Limbs. 
The Law of the Limbs amounts to this : that each 

r r- X. organ is maintained 

The Law of the Limbs. ” 

for the sake of what it contri- 
butes to the whole. Each organ lives to give, and 
gets merely with reference to its giving. Bach 
organ pours something useful into the common 
economy, or removes something obnoxious there- 
from, or hands in force-disturbances as data for 
perception, or hands out motor-impulses from the 
mind within; each organ serves the common 
Economy in some particular way (sm-dharma) 
and gets from the common Economy in return all it 
needs^ for the continuance of this its ‘ life-task.’ 

Now what says Shri> KrsJinc?^ speaking for the 
Common Economy of the Cosmic Organism? 

1 . xviii, 7-10, 45-48. 2 . ix, 22. 
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of ‘ other ‘-ness, of separateness 
ehifttayantaJi mam — reali^iing MB Cthe ONE] 
ye jandb — those beings who 
pari’Updsate— worship, serve [meI all round, 
Ushdm — for thena 

nitya ahhi-yuhtanam— [who are] ever in communion 

[with mb] 

yoga-hshemam — their present and future needs 
vaha/mi ciham — are looked after by MB* 

Is not this exactly the voice of the Organic 
Body-Self speaking of its separate parts, limbs, 
cells? 

Take the stomach^, for instance. It digests. 
It breaks up the rice, bread, vegetables and what 
not, which you put into it, 
Duty «ia Doubt. ^nd transmufees a portion of 
these — as much as it can— • 


1. vii, 20 ; ix, 23; Brho I, iv [of which I give sections 
0-10 translated word for word in Note E,] 

!• Used as a ‘Inmp’ term to designate the digestive 
«giwi8 — indnding therefore the intestine in which the 
-are feally elaborated, and filtered through 
organtei.. 
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into an assimilable fluid which is poured into the 
blood and, through the blood, reaches every cell of 
your body. The cells greedily absorb this food* 
juice, and thus repair their waste, grow and 
multiply, i 

Now the stomach itself is dependent for its 
maintenance on the good things vehicled by the 
blood— yet itself has to help furnish them^ to the 
blood. Might it not, then, supply its own wants 
directly ? Might it not, first, take from the food 
what it needs, and make over the surplus to the 
blood for distribution to the remainder of the body? 
Who co^M object to such sensible conduct? Must 
one not provide for oneself, first and foremost? 
Does not ‘ charity begin at home? ’ What if the 
stomach were to argue, “After all, it is not fair that 
I should be expected to make over to the common 
life the entire product of my labour, trusting to the 
common life alone for my maintenance^, like a 
common beggar. Give I must, of course — else the 
others might boycott me. But at least let me set 


1. The other chief essential — oxygen — is mainly furnish- 
ed by the lungs. 

2* Read the story of Ananias and Sapphira, iv, 32-37 ; 
V, 1-11 
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apart a thing or two by way of ydga- ksMma\ No 
one can possibly object to this-’-And yet you 
know that the moment your stomach began to 
argue thus and act accordingly, the bitter trials of 
dyspepsia would begin for yoti. And this for the 
very simple reason that the digestion of your 
stomach is not its digestion, but your digestion 
vested in it. Whatever the stomach will not 
digest and make over to the blood is sheer waste 
and must either be purged out or vomited. It is 
net loss to stomach and to body both. 

But when your stomach does its duty, what 
happens ? It makes over the whole outturn of its 
labour to the Common Eco- 
nomy, and is content with 
whatever the Common Economy can spare for it. 
It sacrifices all, and lives on whatever share of 
its sacrifice comes back to it (with a share of the 
common sacrifice of all its brother-organs thrown 
in.) This is its yajna-shishto?'. Now what says the 
Spokesman of the Cosmic Common Economy? 
Bead iii, 13®; iv, 31, and answer for yourselves. 

I, Toga hare means ‘getting’, hshema, ‘Keeping’. Ydga- 
MMma means provision for the future. 2. The ‘remains 
— iii, 13; iv, 31. 3. It is a curious coincidence 
in this verse, means ‘digest’ as well as ‘cook.’ 
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The same is the case with your lungs. They 
provide Oxygen for the whole body, but cannot 

The Lungs. 

made it over to the blood. 
Their due yapia'shishta returns to them through 
the blood in due course. On that alone can they 
live. All else— all separateness- — is sin or death. 
The fact is, the breathing of your lungs is not their 
breathing. It is the breathing of the Body-Self — 
yo%ir breathing — vested in them. 

Note moreover that the lungs receive waste 
products from the blood in exchange for the 

Sacvifleial Scavengers. *^®y ^'^®- ^'■® 

they ashamed of doing swee- 
pers’ work with every out-breath? Not theyi 
The body would be poisoned if they didn’t, and 
the body includes them. 

And so it is (at bottom) with humanity, 
though on the surface it may seem otherwise^ for 


1. Because the common Body of man is yet * in the 
making,* and is to be made by the deliberate co-operation of 
its parts, which must therefore be left free to make a trial of 
separatenesss and learn its bitter lessons for a while, 
whence the literal death-in-life of present-day ‘human’ 
existence, ... 
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The Limbs of ‘Adam.* yet a while — but BOt fc 

Limbs of each other, Adam’s sons — 

Of that One J ewel they are sprung. 

If one limb suffers gnawing pain, 

Its fellow-limbs no comfort find. s 
Thou, who reck’st not of others’ woes, ' 
Hast not deserved the name of ‘Man ’ 1 

The ‘Caste’ of the limbs, then, reail 
sists of what they do for the Common Bc; 

Caste.* not of what they a/ 

what they get — althot 
course, they do avoid that which is no 
business^, and they do get all they need. ^ 
carrying on of their respective functions^ i 
Teaching of the GITA leaves us no doubt a! 
true basis of Caste, since it repeatedly 


1. SheiJch Saddi, See St. Paul’s treatment 
subject in Note P. 

* A fuller treatment of this subject, chiefly in 
of the teaching of the Brhaddranyaka UpanisTza 
be deferred to Vol. HI or IV, for want of space. 

2, ill, 35 ; xvili, 45-48. 3. ix, 22. 

4. iiij 28 ; xiii, 29 ,* iv, 13 [where the term ‘roc 
{guna) designates the fundamental temperament- — o 
voiiMve, acquisitive, negative.] In x, 4, 5, various 
mental moods are emumerated, apparently withoni 
cation. ‘Pear’ amd ‘shame* belong to the deserts ir. 
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are (Manifested Energy) alone acts, and 
eal Man (punisha,) and then goes oil to 
that caste-duty arises from the man’s 
are’ — sva-bhdva^. Hence the Brahm^ana 
- the man whose natural temperament fits 
eke up the f auction of the priest or the 
If he has not got the temperament but 
ited owing to his ancestry (being thereby 
from fitter tasks,) he is simply nowhere. 
5, (birth or no birth,) and deserts his true 
to take up other work^ — then, even 
lis superior intellect may enable him to do 
^nd gain much credit, he has hrohen caste, 
sr soul- terror^ is his due meed. He has 
I the Soul seeking expression through the 
t in him, and the Soul withdraws its 
from his heart, leaving it void®. This is 


Li, , 41 - 43 . 2. See the full explanation of verse hi, 

3 Holy War, Chapter iv. 3. The higher soul that 
wer conditions in order to improve and expand 
3, very different case. His act is sacrificial, and of 
essence of Dharma. But let us not deceive our- 
u iii, 35 . 5. This will be more clea.rly understood 

constitution of Man has been dealt with in Vol, 
story entitled * Dick Dunkerman^s Oat,^ in Jerome 
tne’s Sketches in Lavender^ Blue and Green, 
f illustrates this inner curse of a vocation deserted. 
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but right, since che deserter-priest or teac 
if only his conscience be muzzled tight 
meddle successfully in politics or in busi; 
make much money as a lawyer; whereas no 
bom politician or business-man or wore 
can replace him in his deserted sacred di 
both young and old. Hence humanity s 
loss through his desertion, and the soo 
through suffering, is led back into the 
Duty, the better it will be for all concernec 

It is quite clear, from this, that the s/. 
simply the soul not yet clever enough, oi 
TheShudra. enougb, or wise eno 
take a share in the re 
biiities of the three real^ castes. Throu 
service of his true superiors — superiors in 
ledge and power, in responsibility, in bre^ 
mind and depth of heart— his own nature i 
unfolds until he, through the gateway of Ini j 
enters twice-born Life. Even in the case q 
that have been ‘twice-born’ for ages, g 
rehearsal of previous evolutionary stages 
place in each new body. Animal phases are j 
run through in the womb, and then — 

Jammanajai/aU shudr o, sanskdrat dvija uch/yaM 
t. i-d., or * twiee-bora. ’ 
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“By birth a sliudra (irresponsible baby) he [subse- 
quently,] through initiation, inherits his twice-born caste- 
titlel.’* 

Hence— 

Whoever serves Humanity irresponsibly, in 
unquestioning loving obedience to tme superiors, 
is a shudra* 

Whoever serves Humanity responsibly, with 
conscious undertaking, and a deliberate use of his 
powers, is a dvija. 

Whoever does not serve, is outcaste. Has 
the Gita got a name for him? — Yes, he is a 
nashto!^. 

What, finally, is sannyasa, tyaga, renun- 
ciation? It is renunciation of separateness, 
nothing more. Nothing hss, 
we should rather say. It is 
renunciation of the mental shadows that part us 
from our fellow-limbs, and melt into the void of 
non-existence as soon as we cease to cling to tliem 
and lend them substance. It is the breaking clown 

1, See p. 104, above. 

2 ‘Dead,’ iii, S2. c/iv, HI; ix, S; nmhtatmn, 

‘cutoff,’ xvi, 9 (opx>. vi, BO) ; A"** iv, 10,11 ; As'A<>, B; etc. 
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of purely negative limitations, not the stoppage of 
any positive aspect of life or power. 

Eenunciation is the renunciatian of the limbs. 
And what is that? 

The renunciation of the stomach — what is it ? 
Vomiting? ... Or digesting perfectly, in perfect, 
willing Sacrifice ? 

The renunciation of the lungs — what is it ? ... 
Choking? ... Or breathing perfectly, in perfect, 
willing Sacrifice? 

The renunciation of the kidneys and bladder 
— what is it? ... Striking work, (with swift blood- 
poisoning for yon, and rotting away ere death in 
consequence) ? ... Or sifting poisons from your 
blcK>d in perfect, willing Sacrifice ? 

The renunciation of the brain — what is it? 
Loftily spurning all concern with what its nether 
fellow-iimbs are doing (and landing head fore- 
most into the ditch in consequence) Or thinking 
wisely for them all in perfect, willing Sacrifice^ ? 

The renunciation of the hands— what is it ?.,. 
WifchOTng, shrivelled, pierced with their own nails 
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on upraised arms atrophied the disuse of years, 
like scarecrow things on two dry sticks ? , . . Or 
handling things^ with perfect skill in perfect, 
willing Sacrifice? 

The renunciation of the eye, ear, mouth, nose, 
skin, — what are they ?. ..Wilfully going blind, deaf, 
dumb, insensible ?... Or seeing, hearing, speaking, 
tasting, smelling, feeling^ perfectly, in perfect, 
willing Sacrifice ? 

Let our Book answer : 

“ Whoso, without concern for gain, [vi, 1] 
takes up such Work as needs be done, 

Is true Eenouncer — Worker, too — 

Not so the homeless, shiftless drone^.” 


“ But whoso, thinking, ‘ It is due,’ [xviii, 9] 
takes lip what Duty bids him do, 


1 . ii, 64. 

2. V, 8, 10. 

3. Literally, “Whoso, unexpeotant of reward (anashritali- 
karmaphalam) performs action which ^wants doing (karyarn 
karma haroti) — he is both samnydsi and yogi (cf. iii, 3; v, 2), 
not so the man rid of household fire (niragnili) or the man 
without duties (na cha akriyak). 
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Impersonal, unmoved by gain, — 
as sattvic is bis tyaga known^*’ 

And one word sums it all up, sums it up in 
five syllables — a word which is an all-sufficient 
^ , answer both to those who 

The Keynote. 

think the GITA a book of 
unpractical metaphysical aloof cess or sentimental, 
backboneless devotion; and to those, at the other 
end who, knowing not, would fain suspect it as a 
dangerous fomenter of destructive deeds and moral 
callousness because a few misguided youths, in 
this India of transition, have begun to imbibe the 
spirit but have woefully misread the aim. That 
word I have inscribed as passport on the title-page 
of this first Volume of my life-work. The Ideal 
which that word enshrines shall be our beacon- 
star, 0 brothers mine, of ‘ East ' and ‘ West ’ alike, 
through future lives, and future ages, 

“ Till the peoples are all ONE, and all their voices 

blend in choric 

Hallelujah to the Maker, ‘It is finish’d. MAN 

is made*.” 

1. Literally, “Whatever Will-controlled action 
{iiiyatam karma) is performed (kriyaU) renouncing 
expectation and reward (sangam tyaktvd phalam cJia eva ) , 
thinking, ‘It rectuires to be done’- — nothing more {kdryarn 
iti eva), that Renunciation is called sattvic, i. e., true, 
essential, real, unadulterated {sa^t tydgah sattviko mdtaJi.) 
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That word is : 


LOKA^SANGBAHA, 

WOELD-SYNTHESIS. 

No room, here, for the selfish aloofness of the 
hair-splitting metaphysical ‘pandit* or the self- 
gratifying devotion of the narrow-minded emotion- 
alist. No room for caste or class estrangements, no 
room for petty racial jealousies, no room for soul- 
blighting religious cant and hatred. 

May all the Children in the Father's Body 
learn to know and love each other I 

May they all learn to work in unison as fellow- 
limbs of His One Life ! 

Such is the prayer. 

^ ?[rT^: ?[rrf^: II 

PEACE. 


0 - 


I 

I 

f 
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NOTES ON CHAPTEE VIII. 

Note A. (pp. 233-34) 

Says Huxley, in bis Elementnrif Phy^sioiogy, 

. Now tbe ^uid containing th<r diHHolved or 
suspended nutritive matters which are the rcHuIt of the 
process of digestion, traverses the very thin layer of .soft 
and permeable tissue which separates the cavity of the ali- 
mentary canal from the cavities of the itinuinarabla capillary 
vessels which lie in the walls of that canal, utul »o entons 
she hlood, with which those oapillarios are filled. Whirled 
away by the torrent of the circulation, the Iduod, thus 
charged with nutritive matter, enters the heart, and is 
shence propelled into, the organs of the body. To theno 
organs it supplies the nutriinent with which it is charged 
from them it takes their waste products, and finally returns 
by the veins to the heart, loaded with UHcd<^Hs and injurious 
axoretions, which sooner or later take the fonn of water 
aarbonio acid, and urea”, (p. 23) 


. The conditions under which carbotiic acid ..xibIk 
i* the blood may also ba shown to be those of a loose 
chemical combination; but beyond thin ta.-t our k.unvledce 
is somewhat incomplete. It is known, however, that 'tbo 
carbomc acid rs combined chiefly in soma constituents of 
.he plasma and not with the corpuscles; and most authorities 
consider that the larger part is present m plasma uniw 

NaHG03.‘““.. l-ioarbonate, 
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, Each corpuscle . iri fact consists of a sort of 
spongy colourless framework, the stroma, composed of a 
kind of material known as proteid ,and of a peculiar 
colouring matter, which, in the natural condition, is inti- 
mately connected with this frame-work, but may by 
appropriate means be removed from it. This colouring 
matter, which is of a highly complex nature, is called 
lumnoglohin and may by proper chemical treatment be 
resolved into a reddish brown substance containing iron, 
and a colourless proteid substance. 

Each corpuscle therefore is not to be considered as a 
bag or sack with a definite skin or envelope containing fluid, 
but rather as a sort of spongy semi-solid or semi-fluid mass, 
like a disc of soft jelly ; and as such is capable of imbibing 
water kid swelling up, or giving out water and shrinking ; 
according to the density of the fluid in whioh it may be 
placed. Thus, if the plasma of blood be made denser by 
dissolving saline suhstancos, or sugar, in it, water is drawn 
from the substance of the corpuscle to the dense plasma, 
and the corpuscle becomes still more flattened and very often 
much wrinkled. On the other hand, if the plasma be 
diluted with water, the latter forces itself into and dilutes 
the substance of the corpuscle, causing the latter to swell 
out, and even become spherical ; and by adding dense and 
weak solutions alternately, the corpuscles may be made to 
become successively spheroidal and discoidal. Exposure to 
carbonic acid gas' seems to cause the corpuscles to swell out'; 
oxygen gas, on the contrary, appears to flatten them . . . ” 

: ■ : . : : : .... (Ihidy pp. 97.-98),. . 
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Note B (pp. 235-36) 

The following furfchei' extract from Huxley 
shows both the inscrutable complexity of cell-life 
in our bodies, and the truly amazing uncertainty 
of the true scientist with regard to its intimate 
details. 

, , The parts played by the colourless corpuscles in 
the animal economy are probably varied and numerous, but 
our knowledge of them is very imperfect. We have seen 
that under special circumstances these corpuscles may, by 
meansof their amoeboid movements, migrate in large numbers 
through the walls of the blood-vessels into the tissues, 

® and it is possible that here they may in some way assist 

I in the removal of the causes which are giving rise to the 

disturbance. Quite probably a similar migration is taking 
^ place on a smaller scale at all times, for some as yet obscure 

but possibly similar purpose. Again, by their amoeboid 
j movements the colourless corpuscles can flow round small 

solid particles and absorb them into their cell-body ; in 
other words they can feed on substances in the blood and 
thus be continually busied in keeping this fluid in a normal 
condition, more particularly when, as in disease, the com- 
position of the blood is altered by the introduction of foreign 
matter such as bacteria, etc. Moreover, it is extremely 
probable that the colourless corpuscles may act on the blood 
J and on any foreign matter it may at times contain by 

I means o&er than their amoeboid movements ; namely ohemi- 

^ cally by the discharge into the blood of substances formed 
within themselves. Finally there are reasons for supposing 
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that when blood is shed, these corpasoles have something 
to do with starting that striking change, to which we have 
already alluded, known as the clotting or coagulation of 
blood. 

Blood Platelets : — In addition to the red and white 
corpuscles, a third kind of rounded, colourless particles may, 
but with difficulty, be made out as existing in blood. These 
are known as “blood platelets.” They are extremely minute, 
not much wider than the thickness of a red corpuscle, and 
usually disappear as soon as blood is removed from the 
body. But so little is known about them that we must not 
do more than simply draw attention to their existence. 

The exact number of both red and colourless corpuscles 
present in the blood varies a good deal from time to time ; 

and there is reason to think that 
The Origin and Pate of both kinds of corpuscles are con- 

the Corpuscles. tinually being destroyed or made 

use of. But since, on the whole, 
the average number of each kind of corpuscle is maintained 
during healthy life, it is evident that new corpuscles must 
be continually forming to take the place of those which 
have disappeared. 

The colourless corpuscles are, as already described, 
chiefly formed out of leucocytes which, originating in the 
lymphatic glands and other similar structures, are then 
passed along the lymphatic vessels into the blood,- 

Our knowledge of the origin of the red corpuscles is 
somewhat less definite ; there is, however, no doubt that in 
the adult the chief seat of their formation lies in that 
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marrow found in the cavities of bones which, from being 
very plentifully supplied with hlood-veseels. is ^ 

red marrow. There is some doubt as to whether th - 
which give rise to red corpuscles in the marrow are simi ar 
to ordinary white corpuscles, or are a particular kind of ’ 
and the question has not yet been definitely decided as to 

how the mammalian red corpuscle comes to have no nueleus, 
although formed in or from cells which are themselves 
nucleated. 


Apart from what is known as to the disappearance of 
white corpuscles from the blood by migration througli the 
walls of the vessels, we cannot point with certainty to any 
other fate which befalls them. There is no reason for 
supposing that they are used up in giving rise to red 
corpuscles. ...” 

{lUd, pp. 103-105) 


-o- 


Note C {p.235) 

Here are two more fragments from the Baxne 
author, dealing with the mysteries of filtration 
through living tissues, and showing clearly that 
the ceils are living creatures. (Italics mine.) 

** Many of the constituents of urine are present in blood. 
These appear in the urine dissolved in a large quantity of 
water, whereas many other sub- 
The Secretion of Urine. stances also present in the blood do 
not, in a state of health, make 
Iheir way into the urine. This suggests the idea that the 
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idney is a peotiliar and delicate kind of filter which allows 
certain substances together with a large quantity of water 
to pass through it, but refuses to allow other substances to 
pass through. And when we come to study the minute 
structure of the kidney we find much to support this idea. 

iif iifr i*:- 

The Malpighian capsule may, in fact, be regarded a? 
a funnel, and the membraneous walls of the glomerulus as a 
piece of very delicate but pectdiar filtering paper into 
which the blood is pou red. 

And indeed we have reason to think that a great deal 
of the water of urine, together with certain of the con- 
stituents (the inorganic salts) is thus as it were filtered ofl 
by the Malpighian capsules. But it must be remembered 
that the process is after all very different from actual filter* 
ing through paper ; for filter paper will let everything past 
through that is really dissolved, whereas the glomerulus, 
while ietting some things through, refuses to admit others, 
even though completely dissolved. 

Speaking of the process, with this caution, as one of 
filtration, it is obvious that the more full the glomerulus is 
of blood the more rapid will be the escape of urine. 

.-)< ::s * *• 

While speaking of the process which takes place in the 
glomeruli as being thus largely a filtration, we must never 
forget that it is a very peculiar hind of filtration. And it 
acquires its peculiarities from the fact that, as in the case of 
lymph formation (p. 122) the filtration is taking place across 
the sicbstance of living cells. 


(Ibid, pp. 186-18T) 
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Can then account for the formation of lymph as the 
result of ftitratiofi ? Here again we may at once -say that 
the passage' of fluid through the walls of the capillaries 
under the influence of pressure has a great deal to do with the 
formation of lymph. We are justified in this view by the 
fact that, as a general rule, increase of blood-pressure in the 
capillaries leads to an increased flow of lymph from the 
parts they supply. But we must not conclude therefore that 
the process is entirely due to filtration. Experiments may be 
made in which, while we know that the blood-pressure in the 
capillaries is much greater than usual, no increased forma- 
tion of lymph takes place. Again it is possible by certain 
means to obtain a greatly increased flow of lymph from parts 
in whose capillaries there is no obvious increase of blood 
pressure. Neither of these results would hold good in the 
case of any ordinary filter. But in the case of lymph, as a 
matter of fact, it is not an ordinary filter which we have to 
deal with. The wall of a capillary is made of cells tohich are 

alive thus able to change their condition from time 

to time. By this means the capillary wall is, as it were, the 
master of the current of fluid passing across it under varying 
filtrational pressure, and can determine not only how much 
fluid shaU pass, but in what relative propmions its several 
cmsUtuents shall make their exit. When onoe this idea is 
clearly grasped many difficulties disappear. We can under. 

stand more easily why the lymph differs in composition as 

formed m various parts of the body. 

(Idid., pp. 121-122) 
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Note D (p.25l) 

Aham-hara, the * I* maker * — the ‘ Anric Egg' 
within which the Perfect Man is gestating, the 
guarding shell but for whose protective resistance 
the spiritual desire of biiddhi, once roused, would 
extinguish the man in premature self-surrender. 

It is thus a principle * higher ' than bnddhi 
which can (its consent granted) pierce it with the 
arrows of intuition and paralyse its evil in- 
fluence on lower planes by tvill, but can by no 
means destroy it. 

When its great purpose is accomplished, when 
all the energies of hiddhi have been drawn out in 
the struggle against it and all the lower separative 
forces that depend on it; when buddhi has become 
a mere instrument (just like the lower senses, but 
of another, synthetic kind) and is no longer the 
spiritual tempter it was when first aroused — then 
only does this mysterious ahankdra consent to 
vanish of its own accord. 

This is B h X ij; h m a , the ‘ Terrible One the 
mdydvic aspect of dtmd mahdn^ the limiting cir- 
cumference, mere externalised reflection of the 
monadic centre, vanishing once the centre has 
assumed control. Till then it (providentially) 
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impedes the free expansion of oonsciousncSH, 
and throws the radiating energy back upon thi! 
Centre, which is thus roused to active life. 

Note 13 (p. 2 <V 2 ) 

Here is a specimen passage of the Brhmlnrau- 
yaka Upam?had, by no rnoaim unique, which 1 
translate word for word, in order to show clearly 
that there is nothing ‘ new ’ in these organic Teach- 
ings of the Gl t a , stillless in my organic inter- 
pretation of them. The thing is truly ' as old as 
the hills’— older too, asShri Kv^hna Himself 
asserts (iv, 1-3) — 


Bfho, I, iv, 7. 

tad ha idmif This, here, in sooth 
tarJiif then 

avyakrtam^ undiiREerentiated 
dsUi was. 

tadi It 

ndina-rupdbhyd77i fJua, by nama-and 4 orm uloni 
vyakriyaU, is differentiated 

asau ndma ayarn^ [as who should siiyj ♦ lie in so unci Mi 
hynantBf^ 

idam-rujpali iti, of such a form firi,, saoh and iiioli cbjiritcf* 
teristics.)* 
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tad idam^ This same [universe] 

Uar}i% even to-day 

ndma-ru^ahhydm eva^ by name and form alone 
vydhriyaU^ is differentiated 
asa%L ndma .... iti, (as above) 

sa/i B’^haliy HE, This one, 

iha ^ravisJitalij here having entered, pervaded, 

d-nakha-ag7'^hhyaliy to the very nail-tips, — 
yathd ksJmrafi kshura-dhdn6^ as razor in razor-sheath 
amhitali sydt, might be fitted 
inshva^n-hharali vd or (‘ all-upholder ’) Fire 
mshvam-bhara-huldyit fire-hole, — 

tarn na 'jiCiBhyanti^ him they see not : 

a-krtsnal}. /li, for, in part only, 

sail ^rdnan eva, he, specifically breatHing, 

prdnali ndma hhavatit comes to be called ‘ breath,’ 

vadanvdch, speaking, ‘speech,’ 

f ashy an chakshuli, seeing, ‘ sight,’ 

shnivan shrotramy hearing, ‘hearing,’ 

manvdnali manaliy thinking, ‘ mind.’ 

iani etdniy these, [verily] 

asya karma-ndmani evay [are] of him the act-names only. 

sail yah atali, He who on that account 

ika-dkam uj^dst&y considers each apart from the rest 

na sail vMay he knows not : 

a-krtsnali lii eshaliy for un-iohole he Himself 

ataliy in consequence 

4ka-4kenay through [his preception of] each-as-apart 
hhavatiy is. 
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dtma Hi eva. As self alone 

upd^taj let one consider [him] 

atra hi 4te sarve, for there (in it) all these 

ekam bhavanti, are one, 

tad etadf That [is] 

padaniyam, the clue (lit. ‘ foot-print ’) 
asya sarvasyaj of (i.e., to) all this [universe] 
yad ayam dtmd, to wit, this [organic] self, 
anena hi, for through it 
etad sarmm veda, one knows all this. 

yathd ha vai. For as, in very truth 

padena, by the foot-print, (i.e., by tracking) 

anuvindet, one can follow up and find, — 

emm kirtim shlokam cha vindate, thus finds he [true] 

Glory and Praise 

yah evam veda, who thus doth know . 

I, iv, 8. 


tad etad, this verily 

preyab putrdt, [is] dearer than son 

prey all vittat, dearer than wealth 

preyah anyasmat sarvamdt, dearer than aught eZse— 

antarataram yad ayam dtma, this self, most intimate 

all (or ‘ this innermost SEriE of all.l ’) 


1. As the organic self of head, hand, foot and the rest 
in which they are all one, is interior to them all, includes 
^^«m all, and makes them aU worth loving for its sake, sc 
tto oommon organic self of all things unites and includes 
aUworth loving for its sake. 

bee Brho^ II, iv. 
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sail yali anyam *° o“® “ailing another 

than SELF dear, loving in 

priyam bruvanam, separateness) 

briiydty should say 

priyam rotsyasi^ iti^ thou shalt tornaent thy ;dear one 
ishvarali ha^ most probably 
tathd eva sydt, so it would be. 

Let him look upon the self alone 
as dear (or) Let him look on (or 
worship) what he loves as very 

SELF. 

He that looks upon the self alone 
as dear (or) He that worships (or 
considers) as very self that 
which he loves, 
na ha asya priyam, not indeed the object of his love 
pramd-dyukam, of measured life, mortal 
bhavatif is. 


dt^iidnam eva I 

f* 

priyam iipdsltay { 

‘1 

yal^ dtmdnam eva j 

priyam updsU^ [ 

J 


I, iv, 9. 

tad dhtiliy here they (i.c., some people) say 
yad, if, or since 

brahma^vidyaydf by realisation of bbahma. 

1 . Boot rtidh, to obstruct, prevent, interfere with, oppress. 
Max Muller translates ‘ shalt lose,’ which is hardly justi- 
fied. Bodishyasi, from rud, i.e., *thou shalt weep for, 
mourn for thy dear one* would make clearer sense in 
connection with what follows. But ‘shalt torment’ it 
equally true, as the experience of selfish love has clearly 
showUi 
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sarvam hhcmishyantal} , (5) destined to 

manu>^hyahf (2) the sons of Man 
manyanUi (I) they deem, 

kim u, what, then 

tad brahma avet^ did that bbahma realise 

yasmdt, in consequence of which 

tat sarvam abhavat, he became this all ? 

I, iv, 10. 

brahma vd, (^) brahma, indeed, verily I 

idam agre dsitj (I) this in the beginning 

tad, THAT, or HE 

dtmmmm ma, itself (or) himself alom 
avet, knew, realised, was aware of : 
aliam brahma asmi Hi, “ I am brahma.” 

tasmdt, thence, (or) from that state, (or) * 
quence 

tad, IT (or) HE 

sarvam abhavat, became all things, was »**| 

SELF aB 

tad, in consequence 

yah yah devandm, whichever of the Gods » 
afterGod—- 

yrati-abudkyata, woke to [self-] awareness ; 

response, (as recoiZ of "bur I 
awareness,) i.e., ‘remoidtS 

sab be simply 

tad abhavat i , became that, , was that, Icid 

THAT (or as HE, i.e., BRAH3M jj 
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tatha fshmanh likewise whichever of the Sages, 
tatlm ynanu^hyduavi, likewise whichever of the sons 

of Man. 

tad ha Uad ^ashyan, Which seeing, 
r.diili vdmadevali^ the nhi Vamadeva 
X)rati-]}ed?.^ reached back, ‘remembered’: 
aliam manuli aWiavam, “ The ivun am I 
mryalh cha itiy and sun as well ! ” 

tad idanij Thus 
a^d etarhij even now 
yah evarn veda^ whoso knows thus 
aham brahma asmi iti, “ I am brahma ” 
salj idam sarvam bhavati, he becomes, (or) is, this 

All, 

taHya hay of him, indeed, 
na devdh cha, not even the Gods 

ndbhutyd, for prevention not-beooming ’ i,e., to prevent) 
iHhatr, have powei>--(i.e., the very Gods cannot prevent 
him)— 

(livid hi mlidm, for the self of them, their very self 
saJj bhavati, he is. 

atha, Now, on the other hand 
yah, he who 

anydm devatdml, an other ‘ god ’ 

'aydste, worships, (or) considers, (or ‘ looks upon a god as 
other' [than his very self] ) 
anyah asauy [with the notion] “ He [is] one, 
anyah aham asmi iti, I am another,” 
na sah vMa, he knows not: — 

1. JB.G., vii, 20-2S; ix, 23-25, See pp. 170-71, -above. 
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yaiJidf as 

pasJiuh, eva, very cattle 
sa }}3 [is] he 

devdndm^ of the Gods, for the Gods. 

yathd ha vai, For just as, in sooth 

hahavah ^pa&havah^ many head of cattle 

manushyam hhujyuh^ might support a man 

^vam eka ekah purushaJi, thus does the separative man, 

{ i.e., yaliL eka-ekamuydste, the man of differential perception 

(spoken of in verse 7 above) 

devdn hhunaktij support the Gods. 

ekasmin eva yashazc, One single head of cattle 
ddiyamdnej being ‘ lifted,’ stolen away 
n-priyam hhavati^ is objectionable ; 
kim u bahushUi how then about many 7 

tasmdd therefore 

^shdnit for them {sei , , the Gods) < 

tad na priyam, it is not pleasant, is objectionable 

yad etad manushydh vidyuli^ that the sons of Man should 

know this. 

o 

Note F. (p. 226) 

Saint Paul on Loka-Sangraha. 

•Here are some typical passages of S. Paul, 
embodying exactly the same conception. The 
‘ Lord of the Body ’ stands for puru^ha, the ‘ Holy 
Ohost ’ for dam prakrti. The ‘harlot’ is the 
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apard prahrti, and selfish attachmenfe of the mind 
to her separative aspects {anydh divatdli) is called 
‘ fornication ’ {sanga, papa) 

. « .But the body is not for fornication, but for^theLord; 
and the Lord for the body ; 

And God both raised the Lordl, and will raise up us 
through his power. 

Know ye not that your bodies are members of Christ ? 
Shall I then take away the members of Christ, and make 
them members of a harlot ? God forbid. 

Or know ye not that he that is joined to a harlot is one 
body ? for, The twain, saith he, shall become one flesh. 

But he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. 

^ * « « « i4( 

Or know ye not that your body is a temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have from God ? ' 
and ye are not your own ; 

Bor ye were bought with a priced; glorify God therefore 
in your body. 

I Cor, ui, 18-17 y 19-20. 

^ # 

Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 

And there are diversities of ministrations^, ^and the 
same Lord. 

1. i, e., Christ (or the Master in general) to Conscious- 
ness in the Cosmic Body {puru§hottama.) 

2. BGy X, 4, 5, 10, 11, 16 3. i. e., functions. 
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And there are . diversities of worldngs, but the same 
God, who worketh all things in all. 

But to each one is given the manifestation of the 
Spirit to profit withal. 

For to one is given through the Spirit the word of 
wisdom ; and to another the word of knowledge, according 
to the same Spirit. 

To another faith, in the same Spirit ; and to another 
gifts of healings, in the one Spirit ; 

And to another workings of mirachm ; and to another 
prophecy ; and to another disoernings of spirits : to another 
divers kinds of tongues ; and to another the interpretation 
of tongues : 

But all these worketh the one and the same Spirit, 
dividing to each one severally even as he will. 

For as the body is one, and bath many inemberH, and 
all the members of the body, being many, are one l)ody, so 
also is Christl, 

For in one Spirit were we all baptiiiecl into one body, 
whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free ; and were 
all made to drink of one Spirit, 

For the body is not one member, but many. 

• If the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am 
not of the body ; it is not therefore not of the body. 

And if the ear shall say, because I am not the eye, 1 
am not of the body ; it is not therefore not of the body. 

1. i. e., the cosmic SKLF in His Cosmic Body, and fhe 
Master identified therewith. 
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If the whole body were an eye, where were the heartog ? 
If the whole were hearing, where were the smelling ? 

But now hath God set the members each one of them 
in the body, oven as it pleased him. 

And if they were all one member, where were the bddy ? 

But now they are many members, but one body. 

And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need 
of thee : or again the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. 

Nay, much rather, those members of the body which 
.seem to be more feeble are necessary : 

And those parts of the body, which we think to be less 
honourable, upon these we bestow more abundant honour ; 
and our uncomely parts have more abundant oomeliness; 

Whereas our comely parts have no need : but God 
tempered the body together, giving more abundant honour 
to that part which lacked ; 

That there should be no schism in the body ; but tha; 
the members should hjwe the same care one for another. 

And whether one member sullereth, all the members 
vaiUt with it; or one member is honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it. 


Now VK Am’. a'HK body of eiiMca’, and sevwrallt 
MEMBERS TH®BEOF. 


2\ Cof% onii, 4-27^ 


PEACE TO THE MEMBERS OF MAN. 


THE END. 
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N. {{, Homo of (liostj fOrratn,, tluo to tyjio brokon in the jireHM 
whilfi Htriking otT, may not oeenv in all ot»in(‘H of the book. 


P,\(iK 

lilNK 

IHSTKAD OF: 

EKAI): 

In. 

2 

htifo 

tihore 

It ti 

H 

H ill 

hOII 

17 

1 1*12 

thrill 

a thrill 

IH, in. 1. 

4 

o 

oi 

19, In. li 

2 

King»Kni|>orf»r 

laitj King. Em* 




l^jornr 


:i 

halt 

that 

2H 

9 

thoui’lit in- 

thonghtrintor- 



inrprotiiition 

|)rotfi.tion 

2H4I 


lionHf4iold UHO hmiHohold-tiBO 

40 

I 

had Iwgun 

luif^an 


2 

(p. 2) 

'p. 4) 

55 

11 

(p. r>) 

(p- 7) 

51) 

5 

(p. Hj 

(p. 10) 

I i 

iO 

HpWOell 

mi ml 
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I 

{|). 20) 

(j)p. 18 & 20) 
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‘ithnitf 

4, ‘WitlirmO 
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9 

coDScience- 

conscience- 



less 

less, 
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last 1. 
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2, 3, 4 from (letters ‘of’, 
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17 
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those you now 



possess — reduced to scale.) 
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slum)? 
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17 
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last 
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